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Part one 


A l ni^ht, <1 piev fo the relentless insomnia of old 
age, VIat\ei Sa\<‘ly‘vuh Kozhemsakin, plopped 
up with pillows, goes hack m memor\ o\ei his 
whole life da\ hv d<i\ , and in a huge tle.ir semi-official 
hand writes down his recollections m .i thick iic)iehcM)k 
under the heading 


“A recoicl ol ihoughis .mcl l(*elings, and also ol ccMiam 
incidents in the life of the town of Okiirov, msc rilucl h\ 
an obscure resident of said town acc ending to hc*aisa\ and 
pel sonal ohsei v ation 

Bc’Iow this. III a finei hand, is addc*d 


“lo hc' lead in good t.nih, for the* sake* ol gaining 
some* insight into the cleploiabic* life of a Russhm 
|jro\ me lal tow n 

I he notebook lies befoie him on .i slanting portable 
writing l.ible* whose legs, made of two semiciriles of wood 
like the* feet of a i oc'kmg-hoi sr. ie*si on the blanket lo 
the light of the* t.ible h«mgs an mk-pot fiom .i bi.isseh.nn 
When It swings it casts a little dark shadow th.ii scuttles 
like A mouse oxer the* blanket. On .1 tall stand at the head 
of the bed bums a lamp which |)ouis a waim e\en light 
over the pillow at the old man’s bae k. on his big ears and 
bald yellow j^ate encircled bv a fringe e>f spaise* wlnie ban 
Wlienever the* old man lifts his lu*ad a round shadow falls 
on his notc'book; he pals it with the |)uffv palm of a 
swollen hand, half-clo,ses his eves, listens to the uneven 
beating of his tired heait, and g.i/es .it the white* tiles of 
the stove at the loot of ilie lied .md at the enormous 
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bookcase filled with books in dark bindings which extends 
from end to end of the far wall. 

The old man’s ga/e, intently concentrated upon the 
past, wanders slowly through the shadows of the big 
room, resting briefly on the vague outlines of familiar 
furniture. There are not many pieces, and all of them are 
so ponderous that they seem to have put down roots. The 
middle of the room is empty and its shadows are cold. 

There is a door in the end wall, and between the door 
and the front wall extends another bookcase, also clam- 
med with books. The two windows in the front wall aie 
tightly shuttered, between them hangs an anticjiie oval 
mirror in an elaborate gilt frame, under the mirror stands 
a sofa, in front of the sofa is a table with curved legs and 
on the table lies an ancient leather-bound Bible with 
glittering stiver clasps. Near the table are some bamlv- 
legged armchairs in lirum covc*rs. On the floor, a thic k felt 
mat; in the icon corner at the head ol the bed, a 
three-tiered icon case containing nine rcons. A crystal 
icon-lamp suspended on silver chains splutters rumm.itnc- 
Iv as it casts its light upon the gentle face of Jesus, the 
V'irgin and John the Baptist in the top row, Nicholas the 
Miracle Worker, “Weep not, oh Mother! and Vasily the 
Blessed, in the middle row, and pictures of (;)ril and 
Methodius, Antony and Theodosy, and the Moscow 
miracle workers Pyotr, Alexei, and Jonah, in the bottom 
row. 

Over the bed in pine-cone frames are two [)hotographs 
of a young woman wrth a curly-headed chilcl in her laj) 
The pictures are sc^ fadtfd that they arc like reflex lions in 
flowing water. 

Matvei Kozhemyakin stares at them unwinking for a 
long time and then, crossing himself, whispers .softly; 

“Dear God in heaven, lengthen the days of my life that 
I may complete the task I have undertaken for rny dear 
love’s sake, and for the sake of my conscience.” 

Very deliberately he clips his pen in the ink-pot, bends 
his head submissively, and writes in a slow, clear hand: 
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“On tone hiding these reminiscences nf niv miserable, 
shameful life, I grievously confess that I have at diverse 
times been aware of some force, so gentle as to be siarcelv 
perceptible, di awing me towards anoihei life, a way 
unknown, but one I leel to be incomparablv better than 
that which, bcTause of moral and physical sloth that 
sought justification in the tfiought that 1 was no worse 
than others, I have* followed to the hour of my death. I 
did not appreciate in time the forces of ]o\e and 
enlightenment and even resisted them, indolent slave that 
1 was. When at last these noble* feii'ces took possession of 
rnc despite myself, it was too late. .And thus, with the faint 
taste of this little honev on m\ lips. I die . 

The silc'iice in the room is as thick and giev as the mat 
on the floor. From outside come the mutcxl sounds of the 
town's stealths, lurtive night life*, impel sonal sounds that 
do not disturl) the congc*aled silence noi the old man's 
thoughts, so deep in the past. 

It IS as il he were sianclmg alone m a xsasie l.iiul at the 
foot of a Ingh mountain. It v\as from the heights of this 
mountain, xc'iled in chirk clouds, ifiat. gradualK and 
involuntarilv , he slid clown to the level on XNhich he now 
stands. \nd he is looking back up the long descent 
Do/c*ns and dozens of limes has he retraced it m his mind. 

He was not \et seven vears ilcl when his mother 
suddenlv clisappe«ii eel She did not die. she siinph went 
away m .sc ‘c ret one night, leaving in the bov's mincf a 
memory of hei slender (onn. the fiighteiu*d gleam of her 
dark eyes, the flutter of her little hands, alwavs seeking to 
hide themselves as it afraid. Hut he did not remember a 
word she ever spoke. 

His father was a tall stout man with a red nose and a 
full red beard, like Maxim the Greek as depicteef in icons.' 
There was something mcKking and unfriendly in the locT 
of his grey eyes, and his lower lip protruded disdamfullv. 
His movements were clumsy, he breathed noisilv and he 
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often railed hoarsely at the cook and his workmen. For a 
long time, Matvei felt nothing but fear of his father, but 
one day he suddenly and unexpectedly came to love 
him. 

It was on the second day of Easter week. The la.st snow 
had melted and warm fragrant vapours rose from the 
sunwarmed earth. Green patches of spring grass, delicate 
as lace, showed on the sunny side of the hills. 

Matvei, in a pink silk blouse, followed his father about 
the yard admiring the glint of the sun on the top of his 
new patent-leather b<H>ts. 

‘‘Murugy, Murugy!” called his father, squatting down 
in front of the dog kennel. “Feeling lonely, doggy 

Suddenly Murugy rushed fiercely out of the round 
opening. Matvei's father let out an oath and flung up his 
arm, spattering the hoy’s face with something warm and 
sticky. 

People came running. Vlasyevna, the fat cook with 
hea\y eyebrows, tied up his lather’s bleeding hand in a 
towel while he stamped, swore, and called for his shotgun 
I'he dog rushed furiously up and down, clanking his 
chain, foaming at the mouth and howling in an unearthly 
way. 

Sozont, the broad-faced pockmarkc^d yard porter, 
brought the shotgun. Matvei’s father dropped clown on 
one knee and swung the barrel back and forth, back and 
forth, following the movements of the dog, aiming at its 
dripping red jaws and yellow fangs. 

“You shouldn’t...” Sozont kept muttering under his 
breath. 

A shot rang out and his father, in a cloud of blue 
smoke, tottered and fell back. The shaggy spotted dog 
rose up on its hind legs, drawing the chain taut, yelping 
loudly, tearing convulsively at its bloody muzzle witli its 
front paws. All at once it collapsed on its side, loudly 
gnashing its teeth. 

“Got him in the eye,” .said Matvei’s father to Sozont as 
he kicked the animal in the jaw. 
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“Savely Ivanovich,” wailed Vlasyevna as she held oui a 
dipper of water, “do wash your hand.” 

“I ought to sluK)t you Uk>,” roared his father with a 
wave of his uninjured hand “How many times ha\e I told 
you not to feed the ( ur raw meat! So/ont, go and tall the 
doctor.” 

He began unwinding the blood-stained towel, while 
Matvei, breathless with fear and ( uriosity, tcjok the dipper 
from Vdasyevna. Suddenly he dropped it, spilling water 
into the top of his hoot, he had caught sight of red 
tongues of flame licking out of the entrance to the kennel 
as if trying to reac h his father's legs His father instantlv 
seized the kennel, overturned it and f>egan stamping on 
the huiiiing straw Little \elIow flowers bloomed for a 
second beside the dog’s mu//le and hurst out along its 
hack, liis father ran through ifie smoke shouting, splutter- 
ing and tossing his head 

The acrid smell of smouldering straw and singed hide 
nitide the ho) diz/s On the \erge of tears, he sat down on 
the steps of the porch and waited anxiousK to hc‘a? what 
his father — who was now standing staring at him with his 
injured hand cupped in the other — would sa\ to liim 
The man came lot ward, sat down lieside him, and said 
genii v. 

“Krighleiied, son'"” 

“Mm.' 

“ rhal’s all right It frightened me. too ' 

Matvei glanced up at his talhei, unaf)le to heliese his 
ears, ama/ed that such a big and intimidating man could 
sj>eak SC) simply and unashamedh of fx*ing fngliiened 
“I'm sorry.” said the f)ov after a pause 
‘‘For the dog?” 

“Fc^r you 

“For me?” drawk'd Ins father in an cxld Noice 
‘‘I'he way that fire licked out at you! Fhe was it tried 
to get you! Where did it come from'” 

“F'rom the wad. \'ou know, we always push a wad of 
hemp in the gun.” 
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Matvei nestled against his father and looked up into 
his white face and gla^ed eyes. 

“Does your hand hurt much.’' 

His father thrust out his lower lip (omualh and 
glanced at his hand out of the corner of his eve 

“Not much," he said in a different tone "Lucky it’s 
the left one.” 

Never before had there been anything approaching 
intimacy between father and son, and the iinexpetrcd 
experience made the boy eager to ask his big red headed 
father a iuindred questions The explanation ol the fiie, 
he felt, had been wrong. Too simple. 

“Has a dog got a soiil.^” he asked 

“Why should it?" scoffed his father. 

A pause. 

“How it came out at you, the fire!" breathed Mal\ei 

His father laid a heavy, hairy hand on his fiead. 

“It’s sad about the dog, ” he said with unwonted 
tenderness. “We had him nine years. But it’s a good thing 
it was me he bit. What if it had been you*' (iod in 
heaven!" 

His face flushed and his red brows drew logeihei, 
darkening his eyes. But Matvei did not fear him tfiis lime, 
he even nestled (leaser, seeking the warmth of his big 
tody. 

Intcj the yard hobbled a jolly little man, round as a 
top, wearing an absurd checked cloak and tioiisers. 
Matvei's father went indoors with him. 

“Don’t come with us, MalvcM," he said "No sense in 
your seeing blood." 

Left alone on the porch, the boy admitted to him- 
self that his father depressed as well as intimidated 
him. 

Soon after the disappearance ol his mother, his father 
had taken in a kind old woman named Makaryevna; she 
had warm capable hands and a melodious voice, and she 
told him many delightful and brc*ath-taking tales, among 
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them a particular!) interesting one a!x>ut how Cx)d lives in 
heaven. 

On a frlitterinfr ihrone \it\ the dread lard of the universe. 
While above Him the an^rels bright, the ihernbim and the se- 
raphim, Hover on silvery wings, singing praises to Him, the 
Inelfahle, Pleading for sinners below, praying the Lord to he 
inert iful, } tiding then eyes from the awful giant e of the Lord 
oj Hosts 

Whi*ne\er slie intoned this poem little like the* 

pearls in icon frame’s glisienecl in lici kind black e\c*s 

WhcMi Makai \ c*\ na had hec*n with ilic*m some three 
montlis \’las\c*Mia caught hc*i stealing nioncN His father. 
So/ont and the* cook laid her on a bench in lhc‘ middle of 
tfu' kitc!ieii and lied hca* little- h.ind^ inidc*r the bench uilh 
<1 towel \'lasve\na. laughing, held her Ic-et while So/oni 
his face axerieci, silcmtK and sullc-nlv lashc-il her boefv. 
which shcM)k like )C‘II\ 

“Meic\, ha\e mcMcv*" spluttered \IakaMe\n.i as if she 
htid a mouthful of WtUc-r *‘l diclirt do it. I sueai io(iod I 
didiTt do It —oh’ oh'" 

“(ii\c‘ It to h<‘i , So/ont'" c iK’d his fathei. who was 
standing lK*side the sio\e holding \I.it\ei firmK b\ the 
hand 

‘*l.<K)k at him'" said \'las\e\na, winking in the* 
dll Ac tion of So/ont ' He s ashamed, hides his face, the 
mnnv'” 

Matvei longc'd to .isk his lathei not to beat the olci 
woman, but he dared not He wept biiierK 

‘ Knoiigh'" calleci out Ko/hem\akin haishK 

That esemng it was X’lasseMia who s.ii Ix’sidt’ the bo\ s 
bed, and he had to listen to her unctuous admonitions 
instead of Makars eMia s cjiiiet i.iU*s 

“You must be a good bo\ and lose .ind oIhw soui 
father, whereas soure alwass hiding from him. What 
makes vou do that now?" 

A little later the child was tended b\ a fat wench 
named Sekletesa, who had a flat face, a dark moustache 
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and a wart on her left cheek. She was sluggish and did not 
know how to tell a story; she could only sing songs in the 
shrill voice of a magpie. Whenever Matvei s faihei 
happened to meet her he would wink knowingly, slap hei 
on her broad backside, and call her a grenadier More 
than once the boy saw him press her into a cornei and 
pinch and maul her, making her scpieak like soiii dough 
Vlasyevna wept and threatened to leave 
“I’ll leave, I will, the gtxlless creature! ' 

But it was Sekleteya who left. 

On the day she was paid off, Matvei, who was Iving in 
bed, heard his father’s voice coming through the thin 
partition separating their rooms* 

“Why did you have to go about shouting and sulking, 
you fat foor-^ ’’ 

“My own dear darling.. " crooned Vlasyevna 
“Keep away! You know it’s all the same to nu* what 
woman I have. It's not me I’m thinking of 
“Aren't I a good nurse to Matvei?" 

“It’s a mother he w^ants " 

The boy pulled the blanket ovet his head and (tied 
.softiv. 

He was willing to forgive his father for having had the 
old woman thrashed, and this talk with Vlasyi'vna 
explained to him in cleat and simple terms all that he had 
felt was so shameful and loathsome 
He did it for my sake, he thought 

His father’s face appeared at the window 
“Come and have tea, Matvei!’’ he (alletl. 

They drank tea, vfxika and liqueurs of different 
colours, and they ate cake, paskha and hard-boiled eggs 
That evening the jolly doctor played a Irepak on the 
guitar. Vlasyevna danced .so vigorously that the (hairs 
jumped up and d(mn, and his father, waving his 
uninjured hand in time to the music, whistled and 
shouted: 

“Go to it, you witch! Come here, Matvei! .So you love 
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me, do you? (^heer up, you poc>r little shaver, with a nun 
for a mother! 

He gave his son a glass of syrupy lifjueui, then, 
stamping his big feet and shaking his red head, he sang 
straight into the boy’s face in a surprisingly thin and drcill 
voice' 

Here's a ke^ nf frnlhinfr heer, 

I brought It here to brin^ ytm iheer. 

To f^ve yoin eyes a merry shine 

And set you dntuinfr down the line 

For some reason Matvei fell sorry for his faiher he 
felt that at an) moment the man s \oi(e would break r>ff 
and he would hurst into tc‘ars 

“Faster, Marko\ ! Whcxip-la* kastei. faster'” roared his 
faihei 

Fhe little doctor formed a perfect ball as he pressed 
the guitar against his lx‘ll\ and bent his sweating bald 
head over it His fingers plucked jo\ousl\ at the strings 
and danced along the neck, while he sang in a mellow 
tenoi voice 

I'he priest will die 

And the soldiei will die. 

He (done will not die 

Whom denth passes hy 

“F>-ee'” scjuealed Vlassesna, des})eiaiel\ wringing hei 
hands abo\e her head 

“Look at hei . Markox’” shouted his father. *Posiii\el\ 
a whirlwind, eh^“ 

“A wondet of wonders,” replied the doctor as he 
splashed a gay chord from the strings \fai\ei stared at 
him, trying to make out where his knees could be 

Presently Pushkaryov, a retired soldier who workecf tor 
Kozhemyakin, came in with a frown on his dark clean- 
shaven face. 

“Why the devil did \"ou shoot Miirugv^” he askc'd 
gruffly. 
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Matvei’s father held up his bandaged hand. 

“See this? Took a joint off my little finger. Markov 
snipped it off with the scissors. Sit down.” 

“He should have snipped your head off,” growled the 
soldier; then, chuckling, he took Matvei by the hand. 

“Time to go to bed,” he said. 

On the following Sunday, when they had come home 
from mass, his father filled in the time befoie dinner by 
pacing the floor and singing to himself; 

Frofn earliest youth my soul has been 

A battleground of passions. 

But the Saviour knoivs my suffeiin^s 

And He will britifr salvation 

Suddenly Pushkaryov thrust his grev head through the 
lacy leaves of a pot of geraniuins standing on the 
window-sill. 

“At your sacrilege again, SaxeK’-' ’ 

“Be off with you’” said his father, barelv interrupling 
his song. 

“You don't even know the woids. It's not ‘knows,' it's 
‘sees’: ‘sees my sufferings.*” 

‘His father strode to the window. 

“What differeiue does it make, you old devir'” lu‘ 
shouted, pounding his breast with his fist. ‘ I he Savioii? 
knows, the Saviour sees.. . * 

Pushkaryov burst out laughing. 

“Sees, if you please! Ha-ha!” 

“Be off!” 

“Leave the l.amb of (iod alone! " 

Savely Ko/hernyakin let out a roar and, seizing rlie pot 
of geraniums in l^<Hh hands, hurled it at Pushkaiyov's 
head. 

It all happened in a trice and Matvei found it veiy 
funny. Laughing, he ran to the window, but the next 
instant he jumped back in fright: his father’s fate was 
dark and swollen and he stared fixedly in front of 
him with blurred eyes as though he were blind. (’Jutch- 
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ing his chest with his right hand, he whispered hoarsely: 

“Ciod ... dear God... ” 

Matvei ran out of the room. In the yard he found the 
old soldier staggering away on his long legs, his head hem, 
one arm held out in front of him, the other wiping the 
blood and dirt off his face. 

Matvei made a dash for the barn, where he burrowed 
ini9 a silvery-grey pile f)f hemp. He could not help 
recalling the hair-raising tales told him by Makaryevna. 
something dreadful was always happening in the tales, but 
the g<K)d Baba-Yaga was sure to rescue the unfortunate 
little boy, whereas here, in real life, there was nolx)d\ to 
rescue him but Ylasvevna, who alwavs gave off a 
suffocating smell of burnt oil. 

From out in the yard came the vfiice of Ins father 

“I’ll lock you devils up in the barn and set fire to it 
one of these days! You'll drive me to it* .Matvei!” 

I rembling with fear, the bo\ crawled out and stcnid, 
festooned w'ith hemp, in the doorwav Without a word his 
father led him into the orchard, sat down on a mound of 
turf under an a|)|)le-iiee. tcxik him between Ins knees, and 
said in a cheerless voice. 

“What frightened you? You'd ought not to be so easilv 
frightened. How will you get on in life if vou’re alwavs 
iieing frightened and running awav ' Haven't voii ever 
seen him drunk lx*fore?'’ 

“Yes, but you cracked his head," the hov reminded him 
softly. 

“W’hat of it^ That's nothing compared to what he got 
in the army ’’ 

And he launched into a detailed account of how 
soldiers are flogged in the army. Matvei pressed his cheek 
against his father’s chest and listened to a crackling sound 
that he thought must l>e the death-rattle of that black aiui 
fearful force he haci so recently glimpsed in his father’s 
eyes. 

“Don’t Ix' afraid of him,” said the man. “He ju.st 
makes mischief for want of something Ix'tter ic^ do. He's 
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really a good fellow. And don’t l>e afiaid wheri people 
fight. They’ll make it up.” 

He spoke gently but hesitantly, choosing his words with 
obvious difficulty. From time to time he interrupted 
himself to sit and ga/e silently up into the empty sky, 
yawning and smacking his thick lips. 

The trees, spangled with the yellowish stars of young 
leaves, were greedily drinking in the sunlight: buds were 
splitting open with little popping sounds, bees were 
buz/ing and the orchard was saturated with delicif)us 
smells. Life was bursting into biof)m 

“Sleepy^” asked Matvei sadly. 

“No, just lx)red. I'm alwavs bored on Sundavs.” 

“And on weekdays t(K).” 

“Sometimes on weekdays too.” 

Ko/hemvakin gave his son a little squeeze with his 
knees and grew more animated. 

“It was jollier in the old days. Not so (|uiet, j)erhaps, 
but more fun. One of these days I’ll tell you stori(*s about 
real life instead of those old wives' tales vou’re used to 
hearing. You’re a big lK)y now; high time you knew what 
sort of life your father led.” 

“Tell me now,” urged Matvei. 

“Why not?” said his father after a pause “For 
instance, I used to work with my father (that’ll be youi 
grandfather). We were hauliers, hurlaki, walking ih<* 
tow-path, twenty-seven in all, and your grandfather the 
bailer.* He was a big stern man with a mind of his own ” 

Savely Kozhemyakin st rewed up his eyes, grunted, and 
cast a wandering glance over the pale green network of 
boughs. 

“But this is heavy talk for a little shaver like you. 
Matvei; your head’s too little to hold it yet,” he said, 
looking at his son quizzically. “We'd better wait a bit to 
talk about these things.” 


* The bailer had a place in the boat and w.is the foreni.m of 
the hurlaki . — Tr. 
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“Oh, no, Father; tell me now,” insisted the boy, 
pushing his father’s beard away. 

“Are you so ticklish?” laughed Sa\el\ “f'his is ticklish, 
too — this going back over the c)ld days.” 

After a moment's reflection, he began m a smooih, 
even voice 

“We were Kostroma men, lived on the \’etluga Riser, 
at a spot between tw'o branches, the Oshrna and the 
Nishma; deep in the woods, \ery snug, gcK)d fc)r man and 
beast alike. 'Fhe. Oshrna and Xishma were full of 
perch — there's no counting all the perch I caught as a 
boy. But the best perch, rhev're to be found in the 
Kotorosl River, near Rostov the* C»reat Fhere's a fine loun 
fc^r you, lad! \o chimes like the Rostc)\ ones, and the 
town’s a fortress that can't be taken neither the Tatars, nor 
the Poles, nor even Bonaparte himself could take it ‘ He 
was a brave tsar, that Bonaparte, and \er\ cle\e] He took 
Moscow and the whole of Russia, but when he got to 
Rostov he just walked round the walls scratching his head 
and said to his generals ‘Nothing doing here, m\ hearties 
We can't take this town.' But he )usi said that to fool 
them. Here's liow it reallv was* at night, when he rode on 
his horse all by himself round and round the walls of the 
town, the monks kept ringing the bells, and the bells were 
made of pure silver that the townsmen had cheatc*d the 
beggars out of a beggar'd be gnen a siher com ancH the 
Rostovites wc^uld exchange it for a copper one The 
bcggais were cheated, of course, but the Ixdls were the 
better fcjr it. Well, this chiming sofienc*d Bonaparte's 
heart. ‘I’ve taken everything,' thinks he to himself, ‘but 
what's the good of it? I'm a childless man.’ That was 
because all his children died. And that's the real reason 
why he never touched Rosto\.. . Well, now about the 
perch: a perch, my lad, is a slv and greeds fish, and 
you’ve got to know' how to catch it. Once m\ father and I 
went to the Oshrna to catch perch We went through the 
woods and it was dark. All of a sudefen we see the 
landlord from the village of Boicnin coming towards us 
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with a gun in his hand and a game-bag on his back. My 
father (that’ll be your grandfather) whispers to me: ‘Hide 
in the bushes!’ I ducked in and lay there holding my 
breath....” 

Kozhemyakin broke off with a grunt and silently cast 
his eyes about the orchard again, letting them come to rest 
on the domes of the convent church. The boy, who had 
been quietly combing his father’s beard with his fingers, 
poked him impatiently in the chest with his elbow. 

“Go on!” he said. 

“Hm,” said his father softly and musingly, “in a word 
... well, after that your grandfather ran off to Rybny to be 
a burlak there.” 

“And the landlord?” 

“The landlord? He — er — so to speak — ” mumbled his 
father uncertainly, staring up at the sky. “In those days, 
son, the landlords did whatever they pleased Their serfs 
couldn’t call their souls their own and they were more 
afraid of those landlords than of the devil himself or the 
sprites in the bog. My sister (that’ll be your aunt) — ” The 
big red-haired man drew a deep breath and said 
plaintively: “There you are again! As soon as my story has 
anything to do with how people lived, there’s no telling it 
to a little nipper like you. Can’t be dr)ne, that’s all. Run 
along, now; go and sit by the gate while I take forty winks. 
I’ll think things over....” 

He relaxed the hold of his knees and gently pushed 
the child away. 

Matvei found Sozont, the yard porter, sitting on the 
bench beside the gate. Barefooted, in a red calico blouse 
and blue trousers, he sat without stirring, as he always did, 
as if his broad back had grown to the fence. His hands 
were thrust inside his belt, his pockmarked face was a 
blank, his breathing was heavy, as if he were drunk, and 
there was a drunken look in the half-closed eyes that 
stared fixedly in fr(3nt of him. 

The only answer he ever made to the boy’s questions 
was: 
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“Don’t know. Who knows? Nobocly knows." 

But sometimes he would mutter hf)arse]v and incoher- 
ently, as if he really were drunk: 

“ riiere’s only one thing I want — to take to the road. If 
you went straight ahead for a year, where would you 
come to? Nobody knows. Five years'" Nobody knows. 
Nobody knows anything. Ihey just sit al)out, taking up 
space...." 

He would stretch himself, then stare long and mtentK 
at his feet as if he could not make* out what ihe\ were for. 
Presently the sc^ggy little words would bc'gin s|)illing out c)f 
his mouth again- 

“.A man once said to me in Psko\ • ‘I walkc*d six 
thousand versts.' ‘W'hat of it'"' savs I ‘Nothing,' sa\s he. 
‘So there's no end to the world?' says I. ‘Who knows-' sa\s 
he. Then he stole mv shirt 

.\nci again his thought would go wandering off Once 
he gave Mat\ei a little poke in the ribs and said 

“What if you walked to the edge of the sea. the end 
sea, without any shores'" The (Caspian has sIioks. the 
Kirghiz know that. I hes'se walked all lound ii. I he 
Kirghiz are mosth magic ians . 

riiere was something unspeakahh cfepressing .iboui 
this man. Nobocls in thc‘ house likc'ci him I hev said he 
was c ra/v and swore at him lor his la/mc'ss \lal\ei did not 
like* him eithei. He <ihvays found it a strain, sometimes 
even frightening, to he with him, and occasionalh his 
garbled words roused in the child a repugnance lor 
people that made him hide awMv in .i corner, from where 
he would ga/e sullenl) at the house and vard for hcuirs on 
end. 

Kozhemyakin’s hou.sc had formerh lK*en the office of 
the Bubnen estate on which it stcxid. Now, howexer, it was 
separated from the landlord’s property In waste land with 
the ruins of a burnt wing of the big house on it. Fhe site 
was overgrown with wild hemp, sorrel, burdock, hone\- 
suckle and stinging nettles, amongst which the black 
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trunks of trees thrust themselves up sadly; here and there 
new shoots springing from the roots stretched weakly 
towards the sun, but the weeds choked them and turned 
them into dry twigs that were like grey hairs among the 
green grass. 

Low, squat and built of whole logs, the Kozhemyakin 
house stood sideways to the street. Its two side windows 
were screened from curious eyes by gratings and the trees 
of a front garden, and the yard was enclosed by a high 
fence with stn^ng gates hinged to solid oak posts. I’he 
facade, with a carved porch in the centre, faced the yard. 
Its six front windows looked out on to the dark, blank, 
boarded-up second storey of the landlord's house with its 
rust-eaten red roof, bent weather-vane, wind-battered 
chimneys and dormer windows that were like eyes 
contemptuously screwed up. Cirey pigeons, finding access 
through the broken windc^ws, had made their home in the 
attic, and hungry cats could be seen stealing over the roof, 
stalking the foolish, clumsy birds 

The high roof of the Kozhemyakin house was broken 
in an odd and unexpected way bv two attic windows 
whose dull iridescent panes were like the eves of an owl 
staring unwinking into the daylight. On the other side ol 
the house was a long naircjw orchard and garden, with a 
bath-house standing among rows ol carrots, beets and 
turnips c^n the other side c^f the raspberry patcfi I he 
orcfiard and garden were also hemmed in by a high fence 
with nails bristling along the top. On the other side of this 
fence was a convent garden. Among the heavy foliage of 
its ancient lime-trees could be glimpsed the sky-blue 
domes of two little churches belonging to the convent- a 
summer and a winter one. When the lime-trees blossomed 
the falling petals of their flowers gilded the grev roofs 
of the convent buildings. One lime was so tall that its 
boughs reached to the windows of the belfry; it could 
almost have fingered the little brass bells with its silky 
leaves. 

The rectangular yard of the Kozhemyakin house was 
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full of all sorts f)f outhouses which offered inviting mK)ks 
to hide in. The sturdy barn opposite the front gate had 
taken firm root in the ground. Faded by countless suns, 
washed by (ountless rains, it st(x)d bursting with its store 
of silvery-grey cloud-like hemp. In fine dry weather its 
do(jrs stood wide open, and it seemed to be an enormous 
stove filled with congealed smoke that exuded an odour of 
hempseed oil and pilch. I hrough these do(3rs one reached 
the rope works, standing in a big <jpen space extending 
out to the fields. Like them, it was osergrown with weeds 
except for a wide path down the middle, abo\e which 
(|uivering grev fibres of hemp were stretched, at the far 
end thc^y were tied to a slc*clge weighted down with biicks 
I'he contraction of these fibres pulled on the sledge, 

making it move forward w’ith a creak I'ncler the hemp 
were wooden combs with grev strings vibrating noiselesslv 
between their teeth, and from morning to night, clav after 
dav, lour workmen shuttled slowlv from one end of these 
strings to the other, walking backwards on the return as if 
thev were lied to iliern for lile d'he men v\ere sullen, 
barefooted, and cliessed in blue s.u king, the ground 
under their feet was strevMi with cone-shaped wooden 
be )bbins 

\ vertical wlicvl with non lnM)ks in the middle 

revolvecf slowlv in a strong oaken si«mci opposite the door 
of the barn It was from these hooks ih.u the thin streams 

of fibre poured as the whc*el was turned bv a half-blind, 

half-c r a/\ old man namc*d X’alenlin 

.As the whc*c‘l creaked X'aleniin sang the same song 
over and over again in a voice so faint *mcl nas.il ih.u 
Matvei could nevei c«uch the words. Two men workeii the 
swingles, two combe^d the heirij), anci grev -hair ed Push- 
kar)ov moved among them so sireakc‘d witli tar and 
tufted with herrrj) that he looked like a gvpsv s dancing 
fK‘ar 

All the men moved languidh and without speaking 
Pushkaiyov alone fidgeted about the wheel, feeling the 
taut fibres with cfiiM\ fingers, crouching down to peer 
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along them through half-closed eyes, running on stiff legs 
to the end of the open space to lessen or increase the 
weight on the sledge. He would cough, mutter to himself, 
sit down on a stump, pick up the abacus and, holding it in 
the air, push the beads back and forth, swearing furiously 
whenever they got caught on bent wires or stuck to his 
tar-stained fingers. Putting down the abacus, he would 
pick up a long narrow notebook and scribble something in 
it with a stub of a pencil that he kept pushing l3etween his 
livid lips. He never wore a hat, and his red face, cov- 
ered with grey stubble, was like a glowing coal sprinkled 
with ash. 

When Matvei had nothing else to do he would (limb 
up on to the turf roof of the underground storehouse in 
which tar, oil and various implements were kept. It was 
shaded by the thick branches of an old willow, and from 
this vantage point he could survey the enliie weed-grown, 
hemp-strewn open space and the hills beyond, dotted with 
a few bluebells and buttercups, but sterile and dismal on 
the whole. Up<jn the hills browsed black and brown cows 
and gre,y sheep, and in the murky sky hung a watery sun, 
pouring its heat down upon the meagre soil. Beyond the 
bald tops of the hills could be glimpsed the* jagged 
outlines of a forest. The heavy air was impregnated with 
the smell of hemp and pitch, which effaced the spic\ 
fragrance of the orchards, where apples and cherries were 
ripening and black currants hung in heavy aromatic 
clusters. 

On the right stocxl the abandoned house and the 
charred remains of the wing, on the left, the silent 
convent, and from every side a great dreariness invaded 
the lonely soul of the little boy, submerging all desire, 
swallowing it up as the rays of the sun are swallowed up in 
the tepid waters of a bog. 

Pushkaryov would try to amuse the boy. (3n catching 
sight of him he would cry out hoarsely: 

“Come here, lad!” 
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And when he came he would talk to him about ilie 
haid lot of a soldier. 

“Want me to sinj^ you a sonjy?” he once asked him “A 
fine song, sonny.” 

Without waiting for a reply he screwed up his face as 
if about to cry, rolled up his eyes, and began in a higli 
womanish voice; 

(Jin au'-jfKtn\ tny mv-jul '>tri(l 

All of .1 sudden his c‘\es flashed fieiceh and lie 
switc hc'd to a Inn sh tone 

Arr (lu'-ful <^111(1 

I hen again the higli whine 
Hmr nuni^ times linee ire been knked 
\nci .igain the* harsh tone 
litn e ur hern hnkrd' 

Al the c iid he < losc^cl Ins c‘\es and. shaking his he«icl 
ho|)elcssl\ , di.iwled in a scpie.ikc nokc* 

I he\ jriir the indei Fnnrntd nmiih' 

Despite the comic nuninei in which he s.ing. Mat\ei 
found the song clepiessmg 

"Don’t sing more, " he said. 

“Don’t \oii like iir” asked Pushkai\o\ m some surp- 
rise* "Humph! d'h.il's because I chchrt l)c*gin with the 
beginning. It begins like tins 

lind news is sfn ending o'ei the hind. 

Is heinir heard on even hand 
ihe I sal IS i ailing fat renints. 

He'll pat out hv'\s in soldtet suits 

“I don’t want to hc*ar it,” said M.ii\ei, and lan aw.i\. 
V'lasyevna caught him and dragged him into the 
kitchen, where she perched him on the table in front of 
lier and said, pursing her lips impressiveh • 

“I.et's ha\e a nice ejuiet talk, \ou and me — better tlian 
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hiding away in the corner like a spider. Do you know the 
number God’s age is measured by?” she asked gravely. 

“No,” answered the boy just as gravely. 

“Look at me, else you won’t remember,” said the fat 
cook. “The number is mark that And what is the 
number of generations from Adam until the birth of our 
Lord?” 

“Don’t know.” 

“I'hree hundred. And now listen to this,” and she 
assumed a confidential tone, “that wicked Satan, the 
Antichrist, thinks to himself' ‘Hete, I’ll make mvself twue 
as great as C^hrist’ — and so he doubles himself — takes 
the number 666 — but he forgets ilu* cross is made of 
three parts, not six, fool that he is, and so from that da\ 
on the devil’s been plain as the nose on \our face to 
anyone that isn’t a pincher ^ but holds to the true old 
faith.” 

She did not often speak of the .Antidiiisi, hut 
whenever she did, she spoke fearlessly and srornlulK 
There was something awe-inspii ing in lh(* was she 
pronounced the name’ of (iod, aiwa\s in lowered tones, 
rolling 'fier eyes upwards and (Tossing herself At first 
Matvei feared Ciod as an invisible, omnisc Kait, omni|)i(‘s- 
ent f(U'cc, but graduallv he (ame to accept him as .i matl(*r 
of c(Hjrse, as one accepts hc*at in summei .ind (old in 
winter. 

The cook's faxcnirile subject of (onxeisation v\as 
witches, wizards and witchcraft. Matvei’s inicacst m the* 
sic^ries she tedd about tliem was so great it tempeied the 
repugnance he felt foi hei. 

When speaking about wiicficiaft she lowered her xoue 
to an awed whisper, her round pink cheeks and fat neck 
turned white, she almost closc‘d her eyes, and a note of 
hopeless fatality crept into her words. She told how 
witches cut a victim’s footprint out of the ground and then 
muttered incantations over it to dry up his blood: how 
they scattered fevers and tumours in the air; how they 
drove splinters from coffin lids into a horse’s hooves and 
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at night the corpse would come and torture the horse by 
sending sh(H)ting pains up its legs 

The boy noticed that, frightened b\ the awful things 
she had said about witches and wizards, she would hasten 
to add 

“But cJon’t flunk all witches are wicked — oh, no’ 
There are goocj ones, tcxj — more gcnid ones than bad 
[hey know the uses of all the herbs, don't forget — the 
mad-grass, and the weeping-grass, and the tern It's herbs 
that cure ailments and drive out evil spirits, and all in the* 
|)owei of witches and wizards If, sa\ , an enemv of voiirs 
scMicis YOU a cuise on the wind, a witch can break the ^jiell 
b\ Tubbing vour arm-[)its with mad-grass Oh ves, thev do 
a lot of good, do the witches 

"Ale thev sainis-" asked Matvei. 

X’lasvevna coiisicfered *1 mciment l)efore she* rc‘plied 
hesitantlv 

“Ncj, saints are those that take to a monasierv or to the 
wilderness, but witches strike* siraighl out against evil 
sjiirits “ 

“Does (ioci help them-'' 

‘A'es, indec'd, (lod helps eveivixxfv 

“VV’hv doesn't he* strike the b.id ones dead uiiii 
lightning'"" 

X’lasyevna drew a deep sigh. 

“1 supjiose he fc*els sorrv for iliem." she replied 
“.After .ill, thev're his ciealuies too " 

But of .ill the things Matvei heaicl at that time, a talk 
lie had with his f.iiher about the \ Olga impressed him 
most It look place one spring evening in the ore harci on 
his fatluM s letuin from huving hemp in the neai -b\ 
villages. Mis fathei was in a particularlv kincllv, pensive 
mood and the tone of his voice was that of one who w.i> 
dc'cplv aware of his sms 

'Hiey sat down at a table among the rasplKMiv canes 
Savely Kozliemvakin threw back his head, drew in .i cfeej> 
breath, and stielchc*cl out one arm 

“So there it is, the \’olga, son — Mother \ olg.i — 
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wonderfully broad and deep and bright and flowing on 
and on, as if into the heart of you, or rather out of the 
heart of you, and the beauty of it is past all understanding 
as it stretches there, a wide, watery pathway all gold in the 
sun, and the boats skimming over it, tipping under their 
single sails like full-breasted single-winged white swans, 
golden belyany moving slowly, like fine ladies in crinoline, 
and mokshany, and koloynmki, and all sorts of barges and 
barques, moving to and fro oxer the blue water, looking as 
if they were stitched in bright thread on velvet, some of 
the sails with red borders, and their masts tipped with 
gold weather-vanes — a t<K'k, or an arrow, or a sword in a 
clenched fist — put there partly to slunv where the wind 
blows, but mostly for their beauty’s sake, and the ridges of 
the roofs over the decks carved into birds and beasts and 
painted all the colours of the rainbow, and bright flags 
fluttering from the masts, and all ol it reflected in the 
river like in a looking-glass, and all of it nioving, 
quivering, alive.... Ah, Maixei!" 

He intoned his woids in a low singsong voice, moving 
the thick^ fingers of his lifted hand as if picking out .i 
Psalm of Daxid on the gush.'* I'hen, dropping his hand, 
he drew circles and crosses on the table as be went on 
with his ruminations: 

“When you go sailing down the liver on a barge the 
banks come up to meet you, the towns and villages stand 
at the edge of the water, the boats dan about like 
sparrows, the fishermen set their nets, and on Sundays 
and holiciays the folk swarm in lively crowds on the banks, 
the women’s sarafans like bright flames. The Volga 
peasants live well, son, and ciress in fine clothes; their 
women, too, earn a kopek; money is plentiful and clothes 
are cheap. Scjmctimes your heart fairly leaps up when you 
catch a glimpse of the river-bank, and you laugh with all 
your heart and cry out, ‘Hullo gcxid folk! It’s a fine life, 
eh?’ And the burlaki are pulling a barge on a rope, the 

* Guslt-‘-iin old Russian string instriimcMit. — 7’r. 
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rncFi twisted int^) knots like pretzels on a string, looking 
very tiny in the distance, and their sf)ng comes to you as if 
big bees were swarming somewhere out of sight At night 
the river is dark and silvery in the moonlight, and lights 
gleam at the landing points, guivering in the black water 
and staring up at the sky as if from the very Ixntom of the 
river, and high in the sky hang our own Russian stars, and 
everything seems near and dear to you, and your heart is 
fair to bursting with the joy of it all. Mother \'olga seems 
to put an arm round you and say tenderly, ‘Don’t worr\, 
son, everything will turn out all right.' Ok! gave us the 
V'olga to ease our labours, Mat\ei, and when \ou lfK)k at 
her your heart swells with joy and there's nothing \oii 
n<*e(l, nothing you want, but to follow her on and on 
That’s the sort of ri\i‘r the V\)lga is, son’ ” 

He sighed and fell silent, his head b<^w'ed. The l>ov, 
tcK), was silent, and filled with a joyous sense of pride 
never before had his father spoken to him so intirnatelv 
and with such feeling 

“Now tell me about vourself. " he said in a little while 
“,\bout mvself*"” rept‘aied his fathei. “What's there to 
sav ? 1 don’t know how to t<ilk about mvself. I was fifteen 
ve.irs old when mv hither went off down the \’olga. I was 
.1 mischievous lad, I was, \oirie a (jiiiet one, but 1 was a 
re.il devil. 1 t<M)k luanv a tin ashing lor it. fioni mv fatluM 
.md otheis — from .mvone who felt like exeuisnig them- 
selves. I (oiildn't stand those thrashings — whenever I got 
one I ran aw.iv One dav in Balakhn.i mv father gave me a 
teriible drubbing and I jumped on a raft bound foi 
Ku/demvaiisk. I’ve b<’en fending tor mvself ever siiue: 
lost sight of mv l.ither and never set eves on him again. ” 
He knitted Ins red brows, let out a grunt and crossed 
himself, brushing the bov’s t heek .is he did so, .md then 
hugged him dose. 

“You're not old enough to hear such things," he said. 
“Tve no bu.siness telling lhc*m to vou. If vou were a little 
ohlei , now — ’’ 

“Tin .ilmost eleven,” Matvei leminded him. 
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“Well, well! Now run along and let me have a little 
nap. Tell Vlasyevna to bring me the felt mat.” 

“I’ll bring it myself.” 

“No, let her.” 

Matvei was saddened; he did not want to go awa\. But 
when, on leaving the orchard, he gave the hcav\ gate a 
push and it swung wide open in front of him, a strength 
he had never known before welled up inside him and he 
crossed the yard with a heavy resiling gait like his father’s. 
But as .soon as he reachetl the kitchen the sadness came 
back. There sat Vlasyevna at the table studying her nose 
in a little looking-glass. She was wearing a la\ender 
sarafan, an embroidered blouse, and arrayed in blue 
ribbons. She looked very pretty and self-assured. 

She’s better than me, he thought wistfully , as he said in 
a rough tone, “Hey, you, take Father the gre\ mat.” 

She glanced up swiftly, blushed and ran into his 
father’s room. He was glad to see that he had discon- 
certed her. Frowning, he tossed bat k his head and 
strutted out of the gate 

He had been forbidden to go into the siret't without 
So/ont, and ne\er had he violated his fat heir’s ord(‘r; but 
today he had a great hinging to sit outside the gate hv 
himself. 

There was not a (loud in the sk) noi a soul in the 
street. The townsfolk, having stuffed themsehes with 
labbage pie, were enjciying a midd.iy nap Somewhere far 
off swings were creaking and gills wtre s(|ue.iling, and 
from the river came boyish shouts, .softened tind blended 
by the distance. 

On either side of the sunlit street he caught the 
sparkle of glass in the open casements and the gleam ol 
painted decorations on the shutters. Here and there birds 
in cages had been brought out and hung on the trees of 
front gardens; goldfinches sang lustily, gay siskins twit- 
tered, and a dawn-bird, Matvei’s favourite, whistled 
plaintively on the window of the Basuiiovs’ house. He 
loved it for its modest plumage, its red breast and daintv 
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le^s, as iTiuch as for its sad and simple song. The bird 
always made him think of his mother. 

The mocking cries of the starlings drowned the spring 
song of these captive birds. Black and shiii) as drops f)f 
oil, the starlings sat fluttering their wings and opening 
wide their >ellow beaks as they imitated all the other birds, 
comicall) mixing iij) the song of the lark with the cackling 
of hens. Matvei remembered Vlasyevna telling him once 
when he asked her why the starlings imitated other birds. 

“Because thevVe spiteful and jealous. Starlings and 
sparrows don't believe in (iod: that's wh\ the\ were ne\er 
gi\en a song of then own. It's the same with people: if 
vou don't believe in God you ha\e nothing to sa\ . 

The* child ga/ed down the length of the grass\ street 
and imagined it was the wide blue breast of the X'cjlga. 
The street was the ri\ei, the houses and gardens us banks 

But It didn't thrill him half as much as his father's 
stories 

Sudclenb he heard the sharp click of the latch and 
c aught sight of his father in the gatew.u . The man's lower 
lip was thrust out and he was ga/ing down the street 
through half-closed e\es. 

“Gome here, ’ he saicf 

VVhc*n thc‘\ were inside the \aicl he* look his son b\ the 
shoulclei 

“A line thing’ ’ he said gruuK “No sooner did 1 tell 
\ou I wasn't one to obe\ , than \ou thought \ou‘cl tr\ it 
youisell, «inci out of the gate \ou go Haven't I tolci vou 
not to go out^alone? And besides that, vou vsere rude to 
Vlasvevna in the kitchen.” 

“No, I wasn't,” sulkc'cl .Matvei, his eves on the ground. 

“She said you were.” 

“I wasn’t. " 

Foi a while his father walkcxl up and down, glancing 
into all coiners of the vard as if looking for a hiding- 
place*. When at last he tcH>k his son into his rex^m he closed 
the* door, sat down on the bc*ci, plantcnl the child m front 
of him and held him bc‘lwc'en his fat knees 
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“1 want to talk to you again. I'his time about .serious 
matters.” 

He laid one heavy hand on Matvei’s head and drew 
the other, with a joint missing from the little finger, across 
his flushed, uneasy face. 

“I may be only three-and-fifty, but I’ve lived a hard 
life; all my bones ache and at night I have a pain in my 
heart, as if it wasn’t in the right place and was always 
getting caught on something. Take that pendulum, for 
instance — like as if there was a knob on the wall that kepi 
catching it and stopping it. Thai’s how it is with nn 
heart.” 

Matvei felt sorrv for his father. He snuggled up to him 
and said: 

“It’ll pass.” 

I’he man rai.sed his eyes to tlu- c<*ilmg, his beard 
trembled, his lower lij) hung open and he gave a sigh 

“Eveiytiiing’li pass when von die,” he miiimuicd, “hut 
until then it hurts.” 

His hand seemed to grow even heavier 

“And what’s more,” he saicl, looking out the window, 
“I’m thinking of getting married.” 

“To V^lasyeviia?” asked his son, hiding his head un^^(‘r 
his father’s beard. 

“No-o. To another.” 

Matvei smiled with relief. 

“I’m glad it’s not hei 

“Glad, you say? ’’ 

“Yes,” whispered the child quickly. “She’s always 
talking about witches and wizards.” 

“I don’t believe in them, son, ’’ .said his father 
cheerfully. “I’ve punched the faces of those wizards on 
Sundays and weekdays; I once worked for a miller who 
was a wizard, and one day I tcK)k him by the throat — ” 

He broke off, closed his eyes, sh(K)k his head 
mournfully and sighed again. 

“And so you’ll be having a stepmother, .son.” 

“Is she young?” asked Matvei. 
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“ rh;n’s just it.” 

Matvei knew why people got married; the candid way 
in whidi Piishkaryov, Vlasyevna and the workmen talked 
about sex had made things dear to him long ago. He was 
glad to hear that his father had given up Vlasyevna and 
he was eager to know who his stepmother was to be. But 
at the same time he felt a saciness creep over him and lost 
all desire to talk. 

“Oh, Lord, Lord! ’ breathed his father “Women — 
lliat’s something \ou can l understand \et fi‘s all a matter 
of fat(“, something lh(*re’s no getting round. K\en \otir 
rrronks — “ 

“N’ou had a wife on<e.‘* said Matvei, struggling to keep 
l)a( k the tcMi s 

‘ ^'es, I did oiue, but no more 'S'oii need somebodv to 
look all(*i vou. somebodv good and kind I \e Icumd sik li 
a om* 

He* turned Ins ga/c* to the VMndow-sill whine two pots 
of loses and a bottle fillinl vMih golden lujiioi stcMxl 
“^’out inotlun v\as a (lever wom.in. son. ’’ he v\enl on in a 
low voue “\’eiv devtn and (jiiiel She uridersiool 
eveiMhmg and fell so sorrv for j)eoj)le that atonveni v\as 
the onlv pla( e for hei . So into a (onvinii she winit 

M.itvei gave a liiili' start .md looked up in surprise 

“Is she in a (onvenl'-'" he .isked “Ours-^ 1 he one lu'xi 
door ' 

’ No," said bis father, shaking his head sadK ‘She’s 
bn, l.n avN.iv .SomevNhere deep in the forest, nobotiv 
knov\s where. 1 don't knovs I did eveiv thing — t oaxed and 
threatened hei . ‘X'aivaia,’ 1 sauf, think v\hal vou’ie doing. 
Wnvai.i,’ I s.iid, ‘I'll put vou m ih.iins, vou vixen'' She jiist 
got down on her knees .md lookcnl at me. I here was no 
bcMiing th.ii look of hers It went str. light to voiii luMii 
I’d give* hei <1 |)ush .md tell her to go .iw.iv Dovmi on hei 
kiu*es she’d go, and just lookc*d .it me She never begged 
me to l<*t her go. |nsi looked .it me ” 

I ears rolled down M.itvei s i hei‘ks It w.is both .sad .md 
jo)ful to lu‘ar his f.ither talk likt‘ this .iboui his iiK^hei 
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Bending down, the man covered the child’s face with his 
red heard and kissed his forehead. 

“Yon’ve got her eyes,” he whisperecf, “and yon, too, 
seem to unciersland everything. Ah, poor cliap, with a 
nun for a mother....” 

His hc'ard grew damp. Matvei felt a sharp stab of love 
and compassion for this hig rc'd-hairc'd man who was 
suffering as he himself had suffered so often. 

Now that Matvei knew his mother had taken the veil 
he found VMasyc-vna even moic* hateful. He avoidc'd being 
with her and never looked into her fat face when s|H*aking 
to hei. And so it was with a certain satisfaction he noticed 
that she seemed to be shrivelling. She* never diessed 
herself up in gaudv sai.ifans an\ more and went about 
with drooping heacf and tight lips. 

Shorth after this his fatfier fell ill. For two weeks he 
la) on the grev mat on the flooi of his room. Ins face* 
covered with dark blotches, and da) aftei dav the ( hild sal 
beside him li.stening to his hoarse voite, which was 
fiecjuentl) inlet ruptc'd b\ a deep, loose cough. 

The windows were tighth shutlcaed, the loom was 
dark arid cool, and the c fiild’s im|)ression.ible mind e.isib 
absorbed what his father told him 

“I was just a plain ordiriarv fc*llovv, o|)en-heai led and 
trusting, but the rascals got me. 'Fhc'ie’s a sort of Russian 
that looks all right on the* outside and t.ilks like an honest 
man, but inside he's rotten and a rascal. He* doc'sn'l trust 
anybod) and there’s no trusting him, the scoundrel. But 
he c ravvls into your soul like* ,i worm ancf gnaws it awav 
bc*fort* )c)u know it. It was e.is) to make fiic*nds with 
me — any cheerful fellow I ran into was ni) friend. Flic* 
rascals took advantage of this. Wfien you grow u[), Matvei, 
you rua) hear peojile sa) bad tilings about me*, such as 
that I didn’t come by my money honc‘stl) oi something of 
that kind, but don’t )c)u belic*ve them, .son.” 

‘‘I won’t,” promised the bov. 

‘‘Don’t fielievc* them Monc*y? F.verybody comes by it m 
tfic same way — by grabbing his chance. If you’re lucky 
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you’ll get rich; if you’re unlucky you’ll remain a beggar no 
matter how many people you rob. It’s all a gamble. 
G.unbling often leads io a fight, but what of it? It can’t be 
helped: that’s our fate, to live by a gamble. I'm not 
boasting, perhaps what I did was wrong and against CWkI’s 
commandments, but everyfxxly does the same. Those that 
are ashamed to go against them hetorne monks and nuns. 
But we can’t all go off to live in monasteries — the monks 
would die of star\ation if we did. And a man can't li\e h\ 
himself — even the fish swim in shoals and gobble each 
other up. 

“('ompared with others 1 don't think I was such a 
gieat sinnei. Take ihc‘ district 1 come from, X’orgorod All 
the rich men there were once robbers Sokoxnm, for 
instance, the steamship man and an elder of the cathe- 
dral — don’t 1 know him! He was a bosom friend of Maxim 
Bashlyk,’ and hack in the twenties or even earlier Maxim 
was head of a band that \vorkc*d on the upper \’olga. One 
(lav thev pillaged Balakhna, and stripped Zuvev. the 
famous mei chant, of all his possessions — seven barrels of 
gold and silver Theie weren’t many men in his band, but 
each was handpicked. Not one of them ever got caught — 
think of tlnit! I'ociav .Sokov inn's |)ious man and m great 
l.ivoui with the .luthorities. And theie are plentv like him 
lake the Maslovs — big fish meichants 1 hev got then 
Stan with counter feit monc‘v , and now old Maslov walks 
iiboui with a gold medal on his chest Don't think I'm 
bkmiing .iinhodv, I’m onlv telling vou In the old davs the 
whole upper \'olga lived bv highwav robberv I'hat's what 
V'oigorod's famous for. that's whv it’s so prosperous. 
Kverv familv has its skeleton in the cupboard, and todav 
each of them's got some kinsman who's a mc^nk or a nun 
or even a hermit, to do penance for the sms of the* past 
First theie was highwav rohheiv and counterfeit monev . 
then there was the ('rime.m War During the war the 
citizens of V'orgorod passtxl off hast as leather tor making 
army l)CH>ts. Moiu'y e.ime pouring into the laps of the 
merchants in those davs. Silver coin Wtis sccKiped up bv 
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the measure. During the famine in the forties Lah/in, the 
big grain merchant, went to Governor Buturlin and said, 
‘I’m giving three measurcsful of silver to the starving ' 
‘How much?’ they asked. ‘Three measuresful,’ says he, 
‘and I can’t even count how much a measure holds.’ No, 
they weren’t mean with their money, threw it about like 
gentlefolk, but there’s one big difference between them 
and their betters: the gentry know how to live. Yes, they 
do, son, they know how to live.” 

Smiling as if pleased by some memory, the old man 
closed his eyes and said nothing for a while. 

‘‘Remember one thing,” he went on at last, “There’s 
no rose without a thorn, but once there’s a thf)rn, there 
must be a rose. Our Russian G(k1’s a good (iod, he’ll stand 
anything. He can see there’s more foolishness than 
badness in us. Ah, my boy, you want to stop and think a 
long time before blaming a person for what he does. But 
we’re quick to blame. We sin like humans and punish like 
animals — fly at each other’s throats and choke the hie out 
of each other.” 

As he listened, the child wondered why his lather led 
such a secluded life. No one except Dextor Maikov and 
Deacon Korenev ever came to see him, and he himself 
rarely went out for walks as the other townsfolk did, 
dres.sed up in their best clothes and with theu wives and 
children. He attended the St. Nicholas Ghunh, the 
poorest in town, and Matvei had never even been inside 
the fine monastery where all the ridi people attended 
service. Whenever the Kozhemyakins entered their dark 
and crowded church the boy noticcxl that the people made 
way for his father reluctantly and followcxl him with 
hostile looks, whispering in an unfriendly fashion behind 
his back. 

He remembered that one day Pushkaryov had said to 
Sozont jcxularly: 

“Who knows where you and your master come from, 
or where he gcx his money, or who you really are? Fake 
me, now; here’s where I was born and brc*d; I can name 
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my grandfathers and ni) great-grandfathers — dozens of 
them — and tell you what they did and what thev got 
thrashed foi. But you? Who are you?” 

‘‘So you see life’s not an easy thing, son,” went on his 
fatfier, stratching his chest. “And so we ought to live 
more simply and friendl)-like, hut instead each tries to 
unearth the other’s sins to hide or excuse his own. 
Searches for them like lice in his neighbours coat. That's 
not right. Nohod) ever feels sorr\ for anvhodv else. We re 
like a pack of wohes.” 

“What about Mothet"” Mat\ei reminded him softK. 

“Mother?” said his father pensi\el\. “V’es, she felt 
sorr\ for people. She was weak, timid little thing; her 
mother and father were whipped in the market-place and 
she saw it. Her father was an icon painter. The\ li\ed in 
Velatma, <i place on the Oka, and once he was accused of 
stealing the siher off an icon and his wife of hiding it 
awa). He swore he hadn’t, saicf it was the local landlord 
who had stolen it. .Now the landlord was a rich man and 
an elder of the church, and he and her talhei didn’t hit it 
off tor some leason oi another Well, her mothei and 
father were arrested, hut ihe\ ran away and the landlord's 
huntsmen weie sent out to find them. I'he\ caught them 
near Murom, there was a tussle, and \’ai\ara‘s father 
wounded one of the men I was in Velatma at the lime 
.nid stood in the ciowd watching hei father and moihei 
being whip|)ed, and 1 saw Varvara lying on the grc^und 
writhing as if she had the black death. Knc^ugh ic^ break 
your heart. I hen her mother ancf father were sent to 
Siberia and she was left alone like a lamb in a wooci. We 
got married and moved here; I bought this house and set 
up in the rope business. I had a gcxxl knowledge of it and 
at first 1 liked it: it was like playing on the gicv//, walking 
up and down the length of the strings, thinking back o\er 
life. And so we went on living together, ncM a jolK life, but 
friendly enough. 1 rue, once we had an argument about 
some ear-rings. 1 had a pair of ear-rings — rubies and 
pearls and pearl pendants the size c)f your finger-nail. 
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very handsome ear-rings they were — I came by them 
quite by chance. ‘Here, Varvara, put them on,’ says 1. Buf 
she wouldn’t. ‘It’s my soul I want to make beautiful, not 
my body,’ says she. ‘You little fool,’ says I, ‘you can’t hang 
jewels on your soul.’ And we argued on and on....” 

He threw his son a sidelong glance, cleared his throat, 
and sat in silence, with closed eyes. 

Shortly after Savely Kozhemyakin recovered from his 
illness he got married. At the wedding his bride, a tall 
young wc^man, wore a blue sarafan embroidered in sihc r 
and over it, despite the heat, a crimson damask jacket. 
Her round good-naturc‘d face had a mistv look, as if it 
were dissolving in tears, and evervthiiig about hei 
reminded one c^f ice floating on the river on a sunnv 
spring day. 

His father stood beside her in a l)lue co.it and vellow 
silk blouse. The light of the icon-lamp falling on the 
yellow silk gave Matvei the impression that his father's 
chest was on fire, and that it was the beat fiom this fire 
that made his hair and face so red. 

The child was dressed in a red blouse, blue velveteen 
trousers, and green soft-soled leather boots embroideic'd 
with red and green silk in Tatar st>le. The official 
witnesses to the wedding were the doctor, the deacon, 
Pushkaryov and an enormous black-bc*ardecl mu/hik from 
Balymer named Yakov, who was the bride’s uncle. The 
ceremony tcxik place on a weekeiay. There weie not m.mv 
people in the church, but a constant drone of c.)ld women’s 
voices came from the shadowy recesses. Near Matvei .stood 
a tall bony old wcjman dressed in black like a nun, who 
kept whispering to Vlasyevna: 

‘‘There’s nasty rumours abroad about your master....”, 
or “Say what you like, but she’s no match for him....”, or 
“Match or no match, it’s all over now. And where does 
that leave you?” 

Why doesn’t father get rid of Vlasyevna? thought 
Matvei. 
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Aftei the (creniony ihc l)rick* asktd permission to walk 
home in her wreath adompanied h\ the |)iiest, hnt her 
iiiishand ol)ji‘(t(‘d. 

“lU'ller not,” lie said hriis(|uel\ 

A murmur of disajjproval ran through tlie (hui(h 
1 hey went home. Mat\ei, hatless, walked aheacl 
pressing the i(on to his ( best with both hands, and when 
he stumbled on dossing the siieei. he heard \das\e\na 
whis|)ei gloatingh 

“See, he stumbled’” 

The wedding piocessir)!! was nailed all the wa\ h\ a 
spotted dog, fiom tinu* to time it lan aheatl of the people, 
and then a t.ill old woin.m would (kill out. shake .i stick at 
It, and hiss. 

“(io .iw.i\ , \<)U blasted dii’* 

\ s|)orted dog means a spotted life ahcMcl. ' said 
^'ako\ , tlu* l)la( k-l)(‘ai (led mu/hik. in a \oice that could f)e 
lieaid lioin one end ol the stieet to ilu other 

WluMi theN re. idled the \aicl of then house ilu‘ wonu*n 
beg. in to .iigue .ihout something .ind the hiide stood 
looking at them, hei blue* e\es wide with leai 

“Oh, d<Mi I doiTt know how ” she began ])lamti\el\ 
“VVheie's the hops'' .iskecl th(‘ old woman m black 
“So she don’t know how, don t slu''” s.iid someone in 
feigned suipiise. “Don’t know how. cInou heai that'” 

A woman .is round .is .i two-pooef weight lu'Icl the 
bride I)n the slee\e .ind kept saMiig to hei 
“Start wailing, st.ut w.iiling 
And suddenh the hrid(' did siait w.uling 

\h, itnsfmhir iiiaul aw I, 

.Vo fatin’) 0) niothr) haii /. 

/Vo/ cvrti a h)()tln’) havi' /. 
lo find a hnshaad fo) mr. 

Io gii'c nil' a dou')\. 

Of a littlr talf oi a htth latnh 

“You .silh goose’” cried the old worn. in in hl.uk 
( ontemptuously. “When’s the tune to wail'^ hefoie going 
to the church. stu])id!" 
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Matvei’s father jostled the women apart and took his 
bride by the hand, saying with a short laugh: 

“Wait till I beat you; that'll be time enough to wail.” 

When the priest, the archdeacon, and Deacon Korenev 
arrived, all the guests rushed from the yard into the 
house, pushing one another to find places for themselves 
at the table, and once they were seated they were too busy 
gobbling up chicken pie and noodles and gu/zling vodka 
and liqueurs to utter a word for some time. 

Matvei sat next to his stepmother and kept looking iij) 
into her brimming eyes, which reminded him of violets 
and bluebells sprinkled with dew. She seemed to be afraid 
of him and constantly edged away, lowering her 
wet lashes. Seeing her timidity, he vvhispeied into her 
ear- 

“You don't have to be afraid of Papa.” 

She heaved a sigh. 

As long as the priest and arihdeacon sat at table 
nobody spoke except Pushkarvov, who told caidless stones 
about a certain armv priest 

“‘I may not have a gun,' savs he, ‘but 1 can pull vour 
ears for you!' — and he gives the corporal’s ear a good 
tweak.” 

The priest roared with laughter, tossing back his head 
like a reined-in horse. His long hair fell about his pimply 
face; he pushed it behind his ears and blew out his 
cheeks; then, abruptl) cutting off his laughter, frowned 
on the assembled guests as he cjuotc'd a passage of 
scripture in a loud voice. I’resently, accompanied by the 
archdeacon, he staggered out, waving his hand in all 
directions, and as soon as he was gone the tall old woman 
got up, tightened the knot of her kerchief, and said loudly 
and reproachfully: 

“It’s very wrong of you, Savely Ivanovich, not to 
observe the customs; and of you, t(Kj, Pelageya — very 
wrong indeed. You’re the mistress of the house now, and 
you haven’t so much as poured your guests out a glass to 
toast your health in.” 
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“Ptnir it (Jut ycniisclf, you h^irjjy! ’’ cried Mai\ei\ 
(athei, smacking his lips. 

“Don’t pay any atlention to him, Ma,” said ^^lko^ 
disparagingly as he put a spoontul of sugar into fiis vodka, 
d he woman who was like a two-pood weight beg.m to 

“How can there he talk of ohserxmg the ( usioms,” she 
said “What’s the sense, sa\ , of putting a flower m the 
chicken pie — e\er)hody knows the hiide s no virgin. I he 
flower w'as plucked long ago." 

lire hride Irent her hc*ad and began to cross herself 
hastily and Matvei ficMicl her whisper to heiself 
“Hol\ V'lrgin Inivc* nieicv 
His father )iim|)ed up 

“Mind what vou're saving’" he shouted at the v\omen 
I he old woman dropped into her ( han as il cut down, 
while* the host, nhiking a sweeping gesture ovt*r the bo.tid, 
went on in a (aimer tone 

“I didn’t invite* vou here to leach me what to do but lo 
partake ol the* lood and dunk ihe* l.oid has blessed us 
with 

“I don't vvant anv food," dec kneel Yakov, belching 
loiidlv and f.illmg forward on the* table 
“ I hen dunk. ” 

“1 don't want anv drink. \im\ drink’s no good 
“Bei.mse vou j)ut sugar in it 

“Bc'grudge me* a little sugai , do voiT" " He brought his 
palm down on the table with a loud bang. “Begrudge me 
a little* sugar*"” 

“Oh, then sit e|uie*tlv," said the host with a disgusted 
Wtive of his hand. 

1 here was a jumble of voicc*s' Pushkarvov began 
arguing with the cleaeon, Maikov v\iih the v\e)men, anel 
Yakov, sucfdenl) becoming violent, twiste^d a tin plate and 
scatlerecf the spoons with a sweep of his arm. 

“And I don’t want to sit cjuietlv. I'm vour guest, aren’t 
I? I suppose you think vou’re better ilian the rest of us 
because you live in lovvn^" 
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“Ugh, what a pig!” said Matvei’s father with disgust. 

“Who’s a pig?” asked Yakov, blinking his Ijleary eyes. 

“You are.” 

Yakov sat staring at him tor a while, then, leaning on 
the table with both hands, pidled himself to his leet. 

“Ma! Marya! We’d better get out of here, ’’ he shouted 
in a maudlin voice. 

The bride jum|)ed up with tears streaming down hei 
cheeks. 

“Uncle Yakov! Aunt\! Grannv Avdot)a!’’ she wailed. 

“Silence!** cried Ko/hemyakin sternly, pressing hei 
back into her chaii. “I m not fcu'ding pigs. Uc‘v, fellows, 
throw them out, since our foods not to th(Mr liking!’* 

Pushkar\ov, So/ont and the workmen bc'gan pushing 
the guests towards the door. I’he wc‘eping bride* wij)ed lu*i 
tears c^n the sicxne of her muslin waist. 

Like a tat washing herself, thought Mai\(*i 

When the*) were gone his father got nj), s(|u«n(*(l his 
shoulders and thrc*w back his head. 

“So (hat’s that, good lric*nds,'* he said “Let’s have* a 
liiile fun while there’s still life in us! Biing out sour 
\'asilv .Nikitich, and give us «i tune. And von, Pc‘lagc*\.i, 
pull yo'urself together: enough of your weeping' Wh\ art* 
\on so frightened of hc*r, Mat\c*i? L(K)k, slu*'s not inudi 
older than you are.” 

“You ought to li\e in fear and trembling, Savely,” said 
the dc*acon, taking his g«s// out of the case. 

“And instead he’s possessed of .i dozen devils,” triced 
Pnshkai )OV. 

Matvei c*dg<*d up to his stepmother, who put an arm 
about Ins shoulders as they watched the deacon tune up. 

d he deacon, slender as a wand, looked like a woman 
in his long ca.ssock; theie was something incongruous 
about his thin shoulders and graceful nc*c k loj)pc*d by a 
large face with broad brows, high cheek-bc)nc*s and a 
scraggly beard. He kept twisting a tuft of hair growing out 
of a wart under his left eye, pulling clown the eyelid, 
which made his right c*ye look smaller than the left. His 
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ryes jjjlowed in thcii deep sockets with a warm 1 ij<Ih 
betokening sad and deeply felt things. 

At last h(‘ laid his f'ush on the edge oi the table, 
tiirn(‘d back the sleeves of his cassock and undeishni, 
revealing a j)air ot thin and sinuous arms, and ran his 
slender fingers up and down the strings 

“Hark, Saxc'ly,’ he said “This is an ancient weddmg- 
song ” 

And he* sang m a ple*isant \oice. sj^rinklmg swc-c t notes 
from the strings u})()n Ins woids as de w is sprinkled upon 
llowei s 

Ildfk to fan \V//?n unuftloint 
"A/v (if)ftlt iifn’ IS stolf (iu'(i\, " 

AjkI Ih’di n‘f)l\ “St(i\ t/n tomftlutnt. 

I u'o hraits nuth'd (ur tins dm 

Seeing that his sic*pmoi hc'i's tc‘.iis sull flowed. \|.ii\ei 
g,i\c* her a little nudge* 

“ Don't c I \ he s.ud 

I'he dc‘«i< on wc'iit on singing soIc iniiK . pouring llie 
waiiii glow of his handsome* c*\c*s upon the* })o\’s lace 

\(ni IS inn iiddic niddt full dtdi 
\ lovt-d h)i(h' IS ht nifr It il 
Dou'd to till’ (dtdi to ht'i dt'di . 

And thru to tlw nvef/ng hi idol lud 


“Don't ci\, 1 tell \ou,'’ ic*pe*uc‘cl \Iat\ei. himNc*ll mo\ed 
to teats b\ the* loxeh music and the sentiments it exoked 
Ihe woni.m Icanccl down .md whispered words he* 
knc‘W' onh too wc*ll 

“1 lc*el so borecll" 

“\’c‘rx nice*, but no go to ii,“ cried Matxei's father, 
stiiding into the middle ol the* room. “Heie. \cni two 
fellows, let’s ha\e something to put life into olcf 
bones — come on'” 

“Joy, too, can be hol\ and minister unto the hc'ari,’’ 
said the dc'acon. 
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Markov snatched up his guitar, drew his knees up to 
his belly, sat hunched over, and sang in a high voice: 

Past fait fields where winter wheat is blowing... 

The deacon struck all the strings at once, festooned the 
melody with delicate trills, and added his rich voice to the 
song: 

Past green meadnw-latuLs the rivet hiight is /lowing.. 

Matvei'^i father shrugged his shoulders and winked at 
his bride. 

“Come along, Pelage) a,” he cried, and with a toss of 
his head sailed down the length of the room one hand on 
his hip, the other l)ehind his back. 

“I suppose I must," said Pelageva meeklv, getting ii|) 
and straightening her sarafan. 

I'he song grew in volume: 

Down the river bnght a (woldeti-Lye is swimming, 

O'et the watet bright a Goldeti-E\e is skimming. 

ffighet, higher than the banks he .shakes his usings 

Kozhemyakin's feet scarcel) touched the Yloor .is he 
sailed up U) Pelageya: when he had almost i cached bet he 
suddenly withdrew, beating out the rh\thm loiidl) with 
the heels of his boots, and this was a sign for Pelageya to 
follow him, which she did with a sideways glide, hei hands 
on hei curved hips, her eyebrows raised as il in surprise, 
her e)es still glistening with tears. 

“Begone, ()ld age! Out of these bones!” roaied Savely 
Kozhemyakin. 

Uj) the tivet bright his loved one (omes to meet him. 

Happy Golden-Eye! Ah, how sweet she greets him^ 

Pelageya soared round him like a bird, singing softly 
and timidly: 

People .say a wond'rous thing: 

Life with him you love is sweet. 
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Matvei’s eyes grew heavy, through a grey film he saw 
the wooden face of Sozont with its raised eyebrows and 
open mouth, and the long lean form of Pushkaryo\ 
swaying m the doorway like a pendulum; in front of him 
sphishes of blue and yellow merged in a bright whirl, and 
this, (ombined with the gay music of the gws/i and guitar, 
the strains of the song, and the tapping of heels, made 
him giddy. For some reason he felt uneas\ \e\er before 
had he seen his father dance. He was glad, vet the sight 
caused him s(»me embarrassment and he wished the dance 
would end. 

Master,’" came the drearv \oice of So/ont, the varcl 
porter, ihiough the noise*, “some j)eople have gathered 
outside* and want to watch. Mastei! I tell vou some people 
have gatheied outside ... ’ 

“(iha.se them awav," said Ko/ht*mv akin hoarselv , stop- 
ping to wi|)e the sweat off his face. 

“Ihev'rc* grumbling" 

“(ih*ise them awav, I tell vou! Peoj)le" Pigs' Do vou call 
them people"" 

“We can’t do anv thing with them Ihere’s five of us. 
but still — " 

“Be off’" criecf Ko/hemvakin, his face ci.irkening 

Pelageva came .ind sat cIovmi next to M»it\ei. 

“Sc*e how bold I've grown’" she s.iid with .1 shv smile 

Sudclenlv fie threw his arms round her neck .mcl kissed 
her c heek. 

“Don't be ali«nd.. . Well be together. ' he whispered 
incohc*rc*ntlv . 

“Fhank vou, Matvei," she wliispered back, kissing him 
on the lorelu*.icl .mcl shc'dchng te.irs again “Cicnl knows 
I'll do my best bv vou." 

“Look, Savelv!" cried the doctor. “Oho’" 

The boy looked up liis fathei v\as standing in front of 
him with a broad grin on his face; Pushkarven v\as still 
swaying in the doorwav , as dark and flat as it c arved out 
of .1 vveather-bc**uen boaref; the* barrel-like cioc tor was 
laughing .so loudlv that his little slits of eves hacf cpiite 
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disappeared, and the rough-iiewn ftue ol the deaeon, too, 
was distorted with laughter. 

“Lwk at that, now!” shouted Markov. “He can't wait, 
the young one can't!" 

“And a very good thing," said Ko/hemy.ikin with a 
little laugh. 

Pelageya turned pale and blinked in perplexit) 

“He kissed me first..." she murmured. 

Ashamed, Matvei pressed close to her and began to 
cry. On seeing this Pushkaryov seized him by the hand. 

“Make way, you filthy-minded beasts!" he shouted as 
he led Matvei f)ff to bed, saying to him .is he went, “Don't 
pay any attention to those fools." 

For a long lime the shouts, ilie tapping of h(*els and 
the clatter of dishes kept Matvei avvak(‘. At this distance 
there was something sad in the music of the strings 
Shadows and a (piiet rustle ciept through the open 
window, and then he heard a vague muit<‘i, .ts if tuo 
dogs, a big one and a little one, wete snarling .ti eat h 
other. 

“It's a shame.. 

“Oh, dear... " 

I'he boy stole to the window and peeied cautiously 
over the sill. He saw \'lasyevna sitting on the bench undei 
the bird-cherry, her hair rumpled, her shouldets bare .md 
shaking. Beside her Sozont, with a pijH* in his mouth, sat 
leaning over, stating at the ground Both ol them were 
coveted by a moving web of shadow that seemed to be 
trying lo catch thetn in its tneshes. 

“What kind of a wife will she make him? " wailed 
Vlasyevna softly. 

“I told you it was a shame," said the |)otier gloomily. 

Shreds of cloud sailed slowly acioss the* sky, their 
ragged edges gilded by the moon that came rolling up 
behind them. A delicate filigree of lime and bird-cherry 
branches waved gently in the breeze and everything — the 
orchard, the hou.se, and the sky — seemed to be whit ling 
in a slow dance. 
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Ijfc in tlu* house became drearier than ever after the 
wedding. It v\<is as if Matvei’s father had f)een rubbed 
down with a rich ointmeni, so sua\e and smooth was fie 
He paced the* floor, smiling iinetuously inio his beard, his 
fiands frehind his back, purring to liimself like* a well-fed 
cat, turning a blank ga/e on [)eople as if tr\ing to 
lemembei who they wt're Matvei feared his father was 
about to fall ill again. His ic*d face liad mined puij)le, 
there w'ere big pouches under his e\c‘s, and he dragged 
Iris feet fieaMh across the* floor Pelagcwa sat at tfie 
window houi aft<*i liour ga/mg out into the garden, 
sucking licpiorice or pep|)ermint drops wliich she kept 
inside* hc‘r fanev sarafan, or cliewmg sunflower seeds or 
roasted nuts 

“Ha\(* some* nuts'"" she would .isk M<il\ei whenc'xei he* 
came near. 

He did not know what to sa\ to her and she* herself 
was not much of a c on\cr Natiomilist lo all his c|uesiions 
she would rc*j)l\ with a smile 

*‘^’es No. \ er> well 

Soiru'tirncs she* would bung .ill her gowns into the 
room and spend hours tiMiig ihc‘ni on, l.inguiclK chang- 
ing from «i blue to a j)ink one, or from a pink to a red. 
tlien she would sii down «ii the* window .ig.un and large' 
tc’ais would steal almost impe'reepiibb down he r c he*eks 
without ch.mging the* |)e‘nsi\e e\|)ression of her kindl\ 
f.ice M.itxei's loom was next to Ins fathe'i s, and ai night 
he eoidcl somelimc’s hc'ar his stejiinothci weeping He fell 
sorr\ foi he*i 

"Win aie sou .ilwass eising'"" he* once asked liei 

"Am 1 "" she .iske*ci in sur|)rise*. jnilling .i hand to her 
cheek "Hear me'" she murmured with .1 sclf-e onse ions 
smile 

"Whs do sou ersr" 

"I don't knoss |usi .1 habit 

.\lmost insariabis svhen .Matsei sal svith her ihes ssould 
lie joineci bs his father, resplendent m soft-sedc'd boots, 
wide black trou.sers, .incl .1 bright blouse, reel or blue, held 
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in by a silk girdle made by the convent nuns, who had 
woven a prayer into the material. 

His mood these days was mellow and affable. He 
would stroke his beard and say to his son: 

“Not afraid of your stepmother any more, eh? Well, 
run along and play now.” 

He no longer went on long trips to the villages to 1)U) 
hemp, or to the district town to sell his wares. He sent 
Pushkaryo\ in his stead. 

“Father,” his son once announced, “the men are 
asking for you at the works.” 

“Is Savka there?” 

“Yes.” 

“Send him to me.” 

And Savka came: a sturdy, snub-nosed, broad-cheeked 
lad with faded yellow hair, like undyed fla\, that hung in 
lank locks over his forehead and ears. His eyebrows were 
so sparse and white that they weie «ilmost invisible, 
making his pale round eyes look as though thev were 
starting from their sockets. He stood in the doorway 
staring at Pelageya, his head jutting foiward and his tei‘th 
barecj in an idiotic grin, and as Matvei looked at him he 
fancied that if his father were to say, “Savka, (‘at the 
stove!” Savka would creep over to it and begin to ( runch 
the tiles between his big yellow teeth. 

Savka stuttered, and whenever he pronounced the 
word “Master” his left .shoulder twitchc*d and he dr(‘w out 
the syllables in a smacking, malicious wav. 

“Take your ugly mug out of here,” said Ko/hemyakin 
w'ith a di.sgu. steel wave of his hand. 

One day three cjf the townsmen came to see Matvei’s 
father and one of them, a grey-haired, curly -headed man 
named Ba/unov, .said: 

“We’ve decided — the leading citizens, that is — to do 
you the honour, Savely Ivanovich, of asking you to take 
charge of laying the foundations of the new diun h. Frue, 
you’re an unruly sort, but .since there’s no stain on your 
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r<*putaii(jii as a man of business, we’\e done you the 
honour — ” 

Savely Ko/hemyakin sat listening with his elbows on 
the table, his lower lip protruding, a sneer on his face 
“How so, are there no other ho.iest folk? ' he asked 
when Ba/uno\ hacl finished. “And vou think it's an 
honour for me to give orders to a set of thie\es. do yem?" 
“dome, now; who sairl you w^ere to give orders?” 

“I have no wish to mind a herd of swine, thank you.” 
“Wh\ be allusive? “ 

Matvei’s father got up and threw back his head 
“(if) back where Vf)U came from’ Theif's not one ai 
you I care a snap of m\ fingets bir, and I want none of 
your honours and blandishments’” 

I'he townsmen got up and went out without a word, 
but Ba/unov turned in tlie doorwav to sav 

“It’s truc^ what the\ sav of vou a red face and a lilac k 
soul ’ 

Ko/hemvakin saw them out with a roar of laughter 
and then got dead drunk. He shouted songs at the top of 
his voice and forced IVlageva to dance, when she pleaded 
tearfullv that she could not d.ince without music, he 
hurled a pc'wter salt-cellar at her, missed het, and broke 
the glass flame of .m icon 

Bv evening he w.is sober anci walked in the orchard 
with his wife Matvei oveHu’aid their conversation 

‘A'ou're a jirettv VNoman. vc)u should be more* c heei - 
fill,” saicl the man iii a spiritless voice 
“I ti V , Savc’lv Ivanov ic h 

As Matvei sat bv the window he recalled the sneer on 
his father’s f.ic c* anci the hard words he h.id spoken to the 
townsmen 

I wonder whv, thought the bov 

(Ihoosing .1 suitable moment some d.ivs later, he askcrl 
his father 

“Whv ciid vou turn them out. Father'” 

Savelv Ko/bemvakin pushed his son genilv awav. ga/c'd 
steadfastly into his ewes, and heaverl a sigh 
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“They’re not my kind, son,” he said. “ I here was a 
time when I tried to make friends with them, but they 
threw themselves on me like hounds on a fox. I’hey made 
fine speeches, but I cc^uld see their sharp claws. So it was 
war. They robbed me like highw^aymen — pay for this, pay 
for that — until my patience wore out Hiey stole my 
horse, killed my hog, made off with no end of my ((x ks 
and hens. And it w'asn’t enough for them to steal — fhe\ 
damaged my property out of pure misthief’ 1 pl.inted 
apple- and cherry-trees, they broke the branches; I 
planted raspberries, they trampled them down; I set u[) 
beehives — they pushed them over. Twice they tried to set 
fire to my house. Once they would have succeeded if 
they’d chosen a better time, but it was just after rain, 
when all the barrels were full of water. We put it out 
easily The second time I myself (aught a (eriain 
gentleman with a potful of hot (oals bc'hind the 
storehouse; there he sat on his hauiuhc's blowing up the 
lire. Well, I let him have the whole potful on his liead 
Some of the coals must have got under his shirt, judging 
by his screams as he ran out into the field* Ooh-ow’ 
Ocjh-ow! It was a dark night and I could see the sj^arks 
flying out of him. Made me laugh. At night I used to 
guard my piopert), choose a good stout slick and go the 
rounds. Ver\ frightening it was, even the siais winking 
through the branches were like eneiin eyes ” 

He gave a good-natured laugh, but the next moment 
he resumed in a grave tone, shaking his head rurnina- 
tivcly 

“I built high fences with nails slicking out of the loj) I 
bought fc^ur dogs, and they took a bile or two out of a few' 
juicy calves. Two of them were sheep-dogs that would 
bring a man down if they leapt at his chest But thc'v 
poisoned the dogs. Sc) now you see how if is. How (ould I 
have any use for them after all that?” 

He paused and put his hand on his .son’s shoulder. 

“But I try to forget it,” he concluded in a lifeless lone, 
stifling a yawn. “It’s a bore.” 
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Maivci glantc*d uf); his fath<*r was always using this 
word, and the lK)y w'as becoming more* and moic 
conscious of a horedoni that hung like* a stifling cloud 
over the house and e\’eryrhing round about 

All his life Matvei Savelvevuh Ko/hem\akin remem- 
bered tlie pleasant thrill ot fear and m\ster\ he ex})eri- 
enced on the day he began his formal studies 

I'he entire household — his father, fits stepmother, 
Pushkarycn, So/ont and even tc'arful, obse*(^uious \'las\e\- 
na — g.itherc*d in the bov's room while Deacon Koren(*\ , 
kne*eling in front of the icons, declaimed in solemn tones 

‘‘We beseec fi our Lorcl Jesus Clhrist and Iris disciples 
Ku/rn.i IXmiian and \ndrei-the-First-io-be-( .ailed, to il- 
lumine* with di\me light the heart of this child, that it ma\ 
!k*( ome fertile soil on which to sow the wisdom of words 

W'hen he had finishc*d pr.i\ing he said gentl\ but 
firmb 

“Now go and leave us alone ** 

He s«it Matvei lK*side him on a bench in the wmclou, 
pul *m arm lound his shouldei . and bent down to seauh 
fiis face with loving evc*s 

“Have no feat," he said softlv “Do not tremble It is 
for good, not foi evil, vou .ue pre|>aring vourselt 
Pointing to the garden, he exclaimed in the same gentle 
tone, “See what a beautiful dav v\e h.ne been given to 
bc'gin on!” 

Autumn had gilded the irc*es, tire maples vs ere wearing 
red leave's, the limes vellcm ones. Reci clusters of rowan 
Ix'i ries swung fiom ilie branches and the tiiic k |>ale green 
stalks of the hollvhcxks weie hung vMih vMthered leaves 
that looked like shreds of colouied silk A scent of riix* 
apples, fennel, and newl\-tiirnc*d earth was wafted on the 
brc'e/e. Laughter and gav cries came fic^m the convent 
garden 

‘"What is Ic'ariiiiig^” 

Lhe cjiiietness with which the cjuestion was put made 
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the boy's heart contraci with a foretaste of inystery, and 
he edged nearer to his teacher trustfully. 

“Learning,” said the deacon, stroking his pupil's haii, 
“is the means by which we actpiaint our minds with events 
in the past, with life in the present, and with human 
dreams for the future. Learning, then, binds one man to 
another; in cither w'ords, it is a link connecting him with 
the world as a whole. Now let’s see whai that means. 

“What are words? Words are the body the human 
mind, ju^^t as these bodies, vours and mine, aie the vesture 
of the soul, no more and no less. Further, take a book, 
any b<K)k; it is written by a man who lived, let's say, a 
hundred years ago and left for our edification all the 
treasure the man’s soul at cumulated in the course of a 
lifetime. And so we might say. books contain the souls of 
people w^ho lived before our day oi are still living: a book 
is, as it were, a man's account to the* world at large of liis 
deeds: it is the life rett>rd of a human soul Is that cleat ” 

In his mind's eve Matvei saw a collection of ponderous 
clerical volumes in leather bindings and with brass clasps 

“Yes,” he answer'c*d fauitlv. 

“Are you tired?” 

“Oh, no!” the bew hastened to assure him. 

“I believe you I can see you are going to get on 
famously .” 

His fate lightecf with a smile, he got u[), and to his 
pupil’s ama/ement, announced- “I'hat’s enough for ilie 
first time. Think ovei what I have said, and if somet fling 
is not clear, ask me. " 

The deacon was right: his pupil was filled with a 
burning desire to learn, and he progressed witli a speed 
that astounded everyone. Before winter set in he fiad 
mastered the primer, and when spring came they had 
read the Piayer Book and the Psalter. Twice a week, wlien 
the lesson was over, the deacon tcxik up his ^cs/i and sang 
psalms to his pupil: 

Behold how ^ood and how pleasant it is 

For brethren to dwell tofrelher in unity! 
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More than once Matvei saw tears of ecstasy in his 
teacher’s upturned eyes. 

Ihe deacon's favourite song was 

Oh Lord, Ihou hn\t seordied me, and koowti me 
I'hou knowest my downstthn^ and mine uprising 

His voice giew partic iiiar Iv strong and nio\ing whc-n }ie 
leac fled the words 

\nther was any deteit in his mouth 

He drank, of course, went cai dr inking-lK)iiis ihar 
lasted for weeks They Ick kcd him up in tfie fiouse, hut he 
escaped and went wancfering tfnough ifie streets of the 
town, a thin grev form with a disc oloiiic'd fate and 
hloodshot e\es, \\.i\ing his right liancf, tlutching a hue k oi 
a stone in fiis left, shouting at whomever he met 

‘‘l.oaihsome (re«ilures' With this stone shall I triish 
\t)U like the \enest \c‘rmm'' 

Some of the tounsmcMi fled from him. others tiiised 
film and repoitc*d him to tfie police*, still others took him 
to their Ironses, uliere thc*\ gave him more drink and 
made* him d.iirce and sing, tormenting liim as the devils 
tormented Is^iat in the vMlderness Sometimes tliev Inat 
him 

\laivei loved the deacon, he* vsas not afraid of him 
even vvhc*n he was drunk, he merc'lv pitied him 

1 he* second person to v\hom M.itvei lx*c ame atiachecf 
was Pushkaivov 

One dav, soon after Matvei had hegun his siiicfies. the 
old soldier found him sitting on the rool of the 
underground storehouse with his pinner in his hands. 

“(iome, show us what the new primers are like,” 
demanded Pushkar>ov, seizing him hv the leg ' lomud' 
Ostyak}" ' he read, moving his stuhhlv )av\s “flunk ol 
that now!” He shook his head doubt fuliv . drew a deep 
breath, and said in a low voice “More and more people 
are growing up in this Russia of ours, and ihat s a gcHid 
thing, we neecf new hands. Wc' olci ones are tired, we've 
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done our job, time we were having a rest. I.el others take 
our place. A big land, ours, full of mountains and gullies 
and waste places. No end to it! L(K)k out there, now 
Weeds. What’s the good of them? That's not what we want 
to plant. Food's what we need: peas, for instance. And 
hemp. And we need hands Whatever vou do, it lakes 
hands to do if drain swamps, fill in gullies, Ie\el 
mountains, plough fields, sow seed so there's food foi 
everyl>ody. Russia's sorely in need of woikmeii ’ 

He screwed up his eyes and cast an appiaising glance* 
ahe^ut him, then he slapped the cfiilcl on the knc*es and 
said: “If ever thev think to lay hand on you, c hild, come 
tcj me. I’ll hide you. You’re too skinnv to lake a heating. 
I’m the fellow to ask if you want to know what <i hc*ating’s 
like ” 

Matvei was cpiick at learning anything that inter esied 
him. (^flen the old soldic^r would hand him a piece of 
hemp and tell him to determine the strength of the fibre 
by touch and decide what sort of twist it rc‘C|uiTcd. Mat\ei 
was flattered by the old man's trust. Frowning important- 
ly, he would press the fibre bc*twc‘en his finge rs, then st.rtc* 
the number of leNoIutions of the w’hc*el those particular 
strands recjuired 

“Good for you! ” Pushkaryov would cry hap))il\, and 
launch c^n one of his endlc*ss discourses: “'Fime was wherr 
your father, too, would take up a handful, sc rew up his 
eyes and feel the weight of it. He never made a mistake 
abcnil the twist; he knows his business, your father does ’’ 

“Why don’t people like him?’’ Matvei once asked 

“Why should they?’’ retorted the old soldier in 
surprise. “What’s special about him?’’ and Pushkaryo\ 
burst out laughing But pre.sently he grew' grave and 
observed, after a moment’s consideration, “ Fhey don’t like 
anylxrdy, the swine.” 

“Why ncjt^” 

“Who knows? (io and ask them rhc*y don’t know 
themselves.” 
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“The Bible says we ought to love one anf)ther,’’ said 
Matvei in an injured tcnie. 

Pushkaryov glanced at him, wi|:)ed his face with a dirty 
hand, as though removing the smile, and said' 

“rhe Bible says lots of things.” 

“Do you like him?” insisted Matvei 
“We-eli,” said the soldier with a little laugh “K\er\ 
tree sings the praise's of its own (cjjise, as the sa\ing goes 
I like him well enough I hold him in respect He never 
hurts a ImkIv without cause, I will sa\ that for him, and he 
knows a good workman when he sees one ' 

“Remember that time he hit vou over the head with 
the flowei pot-'” 

“ riu* geianium'" Ho, ho! He made .1 g(H>d job of it, 
didn’t he'-' He makes a good job of everything I was 
drunk that dav, and when I m clrunk I start j^reaching to 
evervlK)dv. It's awful the wav I go about telling people 
what to do Once I tried it on oui commanclc*i ^’ou have 
no light, s«ivs I, to smash our faces in Ih.ii c*arned me a 
good drubbing, I can tell vou'” He sioj)pecl. lookc*d at 
Matvei out of the cornei of his eve. clc'aied his throat, .md 
said with sudden vivaciiv “Here*. I’ll tell vou a storv vou'll 
do well to lemember Once those in powei decided that 
the peasants wc*re to pl.int jxitatoes, and the* jHMsants. 
Ix*ing an ignorant lot, refusc‘cl to \nd there was no 
budging them ‘Devil's food’* thev said whenever ihev 
wc're sent jxilaloes, and threvN them into the gullv . into the 
livei, or the swainj) — .invwheie to gc’t iici of them I hat's 
what ha])|)ened in (luslitsa (vou know, the place where 
thev make counterfeit monev ) \ncl so thev sent iis 
soldiers to put down (he potato riots Our commander was 
a Cierman. (iusiav was his name, but we called him 
Llsiav ^ — a big, biirlv fellow and uncommon severe So lie 
decides to whip the |H*asanis. He lines a clo/en of them up 
in the scjiiare in front of the church .ind beats them witli 
Sl)ielirutf*n — spec ial switches for beating jx'ople l o tell the 

* L\tav — the Riissi.tn word tor “Rules and Regulations” — Ii 
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truth they were just like any other switches, but the 
foreign name made them sound worse. So we whipped 
them. The peasants growled, but still wouldn’t look at a 
potato. Ustav ordered us to boil a whole potful and make 
the peasants who'd been whipped eat them. I'he peasants 
just shook their heads — ‘Not for the world,’ they said. 
The German rariis the hot potat(K?s into their mouths and 
shoves them down their front teeth. I’he peasants cough 
them up. I may be a soldier, but I couldn’t help feeling 
.sorry for the dunces. The women bawled, the children set 
up a how'l, the men’s mugs were smeared with blood — 
very nasty and shameful. What if they were only |)easanis‘'' 
They were Russians, (Christian folk. So that evening, after 
the secution — ’secution that’s a foreign word loo; just 
plain ‘whipping’ in Russian — that evening I boiled a pot 
of potatoes and took it to the peasants in one of the huts. 
‘You lx)obies,’ I says, ‘look at these potatoes — like flout 
and water, or baile) mash. Here am I, a plaiti soldiei with 
a cross round my neck — in a word, a Ghristian ’ And 1 
showed them my cross, and a good one it was, silver and 
enamel. And I began to eat potatoes right in front of theit 
eyes. When I finished mv third and they could see I didn’t 
blow up, one of the women — a young one — held out hei 
hand as if she wanted me to give bet one. I did, she* took 
it, cros.sed heiseff, and handed it to one of the peasants 
likely her husband. ‘Eat it, Misha,’ says she, ‘and I’ll take 
the sin on myself.’ And she falls on her knee.s in front of 
him and starts to wail, ‘Eat it, Misha; I couldn’t beat to see 
them flog you again!’ Misha looks at the old men, the) 
turn their heads away and he swallows it down. Misha was 
followed by (irisha, (irisha by d'islia — in a word, they ate 
them all up. Natural enough, I was glacf to have put an 
end to the potato riot, and I says, ‘Not so bad, eh? Shall I 
bring some more?’ ‘Be so kind,’ says they, ‘not everylK)cly’s 
tried them.’ I goes straight Kj the corporal, Khaibula l)y 
name — a christened Tatar and a fricncl of mine, him and 
I always got thrashed together — and I tell him the whole 
story. ‘C!lever of you, Pushkarycjv,’ says he. ‘I’ll report it to 
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the coininander and you’re sure to j^et a medal ior it.’ 
Him and me lakes another lot of potatoes U) the hut and 
the peasants gel out some wine. My, but we did have a 
feast! All of a sudden, in comes L'stav — as if he’d 
dropped out of the sky. ‘What'" Ydu rekise to take orders 
from me and take them from a lousy SoldatY — and he 
swears very (omicai in Russian. Next mf>rning we got 
thrashed, Khaibula and me. Yes. we rlid Ihai's f)ne 
thrashing I'll never ff)rgel, I (an tell you'” 

t irelessly the old man’s tongue kept digging up the 
bloody refuse of the past As Matvei iistetied he was awed 
by the composuie with which he spoke 

When he had finished the story he scraped at a spot of 
tar on the knee ol his trousers, glanced sidewa\s at the 
child, and said by way of explanation 

‘‘If you treat people gentle, vou can gel round them, 
no matter how thick-skulled lhe\ are. But that father of 
\ours — he’s like those* potatoes suddenly comes a man, 
nobody knows who he is, and not a grain of respect m 
him for anylMKly oi atiylhing And that So/ont — with his 
thievish face and thick tongue that can’t do an\ihing but 
giow'l Who are they, those two'" Where did lhe\ conu 
from" Out ol the sky, like a thundeibolt Ihe townsfolk 
here aie thieves themselves. The things that went cin here 
twc‘niy years ago' Win, a m.m couldn't step out ot his 
house and come back whole Thev robbed a house over m 
Shikhtin and said it was us living in the ariis.ins’ seiilement 
that had done it. Iheie’s all soils oi thieves — vome lob 
for pleasure, some out ol need." 

The old soldier's talk brought chaos into the child’s 
soul He felt crushed under the weight ol these leaiiul 
tales of how men h.id then ic*elh kncKked out, were 
flogged to death, and sold like cattle In his father's 
stories, lile was like a game or a fairv-t.ile; in the soldier’s, 
it was an ordeal re(|uiring th.it a man Ix' patient and 
submissive. The boy could not reconcile these contradic- 
tory views He felt no compassion for the masses ol those 
w'ho were thrashed, but he was tortured b\ doubts that 
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wore him oiii until he wanted only to sleep. He would 
hide away in some secluded corner where, after a tuiile 
effort to comprehend what he had heard, he would fall 
into a deep sleep haunted by nightmares. 

During the lesson the deacon once said to liim. 

“See how c]uickh you've learnc'd to write a fine h.md' 
It would be a \er\ good thing if now you sewed some 
paper togetlier to make a copylH)ok and wiote into it 
everything \ou found worthy of rememlHMing. If sou do 
this, first of all you will lc‘am to express \our thtjugfits, 
and set'onclly you will put youi leisure time to good 
account. Eyerything that has to do with human Ixdngs is 
interesting and instrut tise and ought to be j^reservecl lor 
future generaiicjiis. ’ 

rhe child accepted the suggestion enthusiastic ally and 
asked his father to bu\ him some good strong writing- 
paper. and the deacon to write “The Song of \’c*nus ’ on 
the first page*. 

“That won't do, ' said Koienex, patting the child on 
the shcnilder. "You must take this seiiousb: this is how 
you must see' if e\erv task c.in be* a pleasinc*, €incl c‘\ei\ 
pleasure a task, first of all, well find a v\orth\ insciiption 
fc3r yfour new book After a moment's c onsidcn ation he 
said, “Here, write this," and on the first page Mar\c-i 
painstakingly inscrilnxl with liis cjuill pen. 

“A collection of songs, stories and \arious esc iUs in the- 
life of the town of Okurov, Vorgorod Province, which I, 
Matvei Ko/hemyakin, gathc-red from the age of thirtc'en. ' 

“And now' write: ‘In thc‘ name of the father, the Son 
and the Holy (ihost. And when you finish the- b<M>k, \ou’ll 
write ‘Amen.’” 

He took his pupil’.s chin in his hand, tippc'd back his 
head, anci ga/ed into hi.s eyc?s with the stern and loving 
glance of a mother as he said: 

Amen means ‘sej be it’. And now let’s write clown a 
few sayings to give guidance to your mind. ” 
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The deacon’s leonine face UK)k on an expressi<3n of 
deep concentration, his eyes seemed to withdraw under 
his bent brows, and he raised a finger as if in warning 

“Here, write this in small letters hi the margin I do 
not pass judgement; I merely bear witness.' CicHid. And 
now, lower down ‘ The life rif man is flc*cling, but his 
deeds may live through th<‘ ages ' \()w, over here, on the 
right, try to keep your letters even 

I ht' MWgnig of the humble bud di>th prndaun 

I hill truth mute wnudetful thuii futmu i\ 

Having cast an approving c*ve f)\(*r what was written, 
he* said eru our aginglv 

“See how prettilv the se(*ds of reason arc* scattered 
over this clean fic'ld* Kac h time voii make* an enirv. first 
read this page And now. if vou wish. I ll write down that 
song I sang .it the* wc'cldmg " 

And he did, in a l«ng<* llowing hand, wiili main a Ifiop 
and flourish 

Soon .liter this he vanished from the* town \t the 
iec|uesl of the townsfolk he* w.is sent to a f.ii monasierv to 
do jienance lot his drunken and dc‘b.iiiched life Manei 
wejjt when he he.iid of it and Savelv Ko/hemvakm. 
thrusting out his liji disdamfullv , swoic* .iiid muttered 

“Of course thev had to get rid of him He* VNas taking 
the wrong path And v\hat ji.nh are vou t. iking, vou to.ids' 
Maikov got so sick of vou .ill he went off to live in a lug 
town, .ind now this one's gotie. i<h) Demons' \ asilv . 
too — c.ill that cli inking- Win, when wc* were Ins age we 
drank In the p.iillul and vet nobociv got to be h.ibitu.il 
drunks " 

M.itvei wc*nt haid to work at his notebcMik. but that 
first page made it .ilriiost impossible for him to undertake 
the wise task set In the deacon The elaborate c .illigr a|^hv 
of the insc ri|)tions made him hc'sit.itc* to w rite arn thing 
else for fear of spoiling tire first impression. Once*, after 
long delilK'ration. he bc'gan nervouslv writing on the b.ic k 
of the first page' 
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“'r<)day Father told me about how the hurlaki in 
Balakhna used to fight... ” 

His fingers trembled, the pen shook, and suddenly a 
drop of sweat fell off his forehead on to the paper. He 
gave a gasp of despair: the ink ran and the letters put out 
little tails in all directions. Turning the page, he saw that 
the blot had gone through the paper and the phrase “but 
his deeds" had a spot underneath it the colour of the 
bruises underneath the workmen's eyes on Monday 
mornings. He was so chagrined that he decided not to 
touch the notebook again. 

He made another in which he wiote down all the 
jingles he could rememher Makareyevna having told 
him — about Maxim the Shy, ten leet high; and about 
Yeryoma and Feodosia; but the one he liked hesi ol all 
was about the crow 

(hi thi' u'lndoic a ciou' 
lapped with Us toe. 

‘'Wake up'" U said, 

"(iet out of bed!" 

He Could see this crow as a very j^roud and impottani 
bird, with a grey b!e<ist and glossy black head 

Several limes he undertook to wiite down the stories 
his father tcjld him, but he could not find the iiglit wrircls, 
the prcKess of writing was tedious, and on paper the 
stories dragged out into something as drab as hempi‘n 
rejpe. 

When he was fifteen he lookcxl older than his agt* He 
was plump and sicx'ky, with daik hair curling over a white* 
fc^rehead and a look of distrust in his brown eyes. Quiet 
and reserved, he had a thoughtful way ol speaking and a 
sharp way of looking. Loneliiu*ss had done nuuh to 
develop his imagination; idleness and an excess ol rie h 
food had resulted in troubled sleep, headaches, and a 
heightened sensitiveness. Whenever he saw his step- 
mother’s pink shoulders or strong, well-formed limhs he 
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ran away from her. She always wore a meek and gentle 
smile and was ever silent and inconspicuous. 

She lived like a tat. In the winter she sought warm 
dark corners to sit in, in the summer she hid away in the 
shadows t)f the garden. As she sewed or knitted she would 
purr a monc^tonous tune, and she called everylnxly, even 
her husband, by their first names and patronymics. The 
only exception was Vlasvevna, whom she called “Auntie” 
Whenever she looked at Matvei she dropped her lashes 
and he, feeling embarrassed and at a loss for words in her 
l^reseiKe, avoided being alone with her 

For some time Savka's attitude towards her had caused 
him anxietv. Whenever Savka ( ame u|X)n her unexpectecl- 
Iv in the kitchen or out m the vard he would stop dead, 
his whole bodv falling forward like a tree being felled, 
while a knife-thin slit of a smile would spread sloulv to his 
ears, giving a glimpse of hungrv bared teeth 
“M-m-misiressl ” 

“( i(K)d moining,” IVlageva would sav , turning pale 
One (lav as Matvei was sorting hemp he heard Sa\ ka 
sav 

“I have a frc*e hand now’ Fm mv own lx)ss now' So 
you need monev , do vou " Well. I claresav we c an find it 
Fm mv own Ixiss now!” 

He became more tamiliai in his manner, he siimered 
less, anci his expressionless eves seemed to grow bigger 
and to bulge more under his narrow forehead 

One hot summei's dav Pushkarvov described to Matvei 
the burning of a Hungarian village'’ Fhe villagers had 
rushed down the strc'et in terror, sheep had bolted, cows 
had bellowcxl in their stalls, choked bv the poisonous 
fumes, horses had broken out of their stables, dogs had 
howled, hens had cackled, and a man in flames had 
dashed straight at the Russian soldiers who weie hiding in 
the bushes outside the village. 

“(a)uldn’t you save him'"” asked Matvei. 

“Who, the Hungarian?” askeci Pushkarvov in astonish- 
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ment. “It was war, you little fool. We were the ones who 
set fire to the village, and you ask if we couldn’t save him! 
We shot him, that’s what we did!” 

“Why? He’d have died anyhow.” 

“We were afraid, ” laughed the .soldier. “He (ame 
running straight at us, yelling at the top of his lungs. The 
night was dark. True, there was no need to shoot him, 
our orders were just to set fire to the village and watch lO 
see if there were any troops hidden there. We weren’t to 
give the enemy sign or sound of ourselves. Me and a 
certain Tatar from Ka/an set fire to it. They got him that 
night. Here’s how it was: him and me set fire to the village 
and were crawling hack when we see that man all in 
flames coming after us as if he was chasing us We shoot 
him down, and then out of nowhere come their horse- 
men — fancy horsemen they've gcH, those Hurigarians — 
and start slashing at us. Ciood Lord, what a slaiightei ’ 
That Tatar got his head split open down to the eyes, I got 
sliced on the shoulder and besides that a horse kic ked me 
in the belly. I’ll never forget that night, I can tell \ou’ 
There were twenty of us and only si.\ came out ali\e, and 
they were all cut about. They’d have done away with every 
last man of us if help hadn’t come out of the woods. 
Ibrahim was that l atar’s name, and a fine fellow he was 
There’s nothing to beat the Tatars. No folk as honest as 
them. Here’s what I say when it comes to animals, clogs 
arc best, when it comes to humans, Tatais. He used to call 
me ‘.Syapan’ — couldn’t .say ‘Stepan’, alw*iys called me 
Syapan. ‘Hey, Syapan,’ he’d say. A very comical fellow ’’ 

He tc^ld the boy many other things as he stood with the 
hot sun pouring down on his grey head and brown neck, 
twitching his bony shouldeis as if trying to shake ofl the 
stifling heat. 

But Matvei could not take in any more — his re.servoir 
of impressions was not very big and it easily overflowcxl. 
Workmen in blue sacking were moving about silently and 
languidly in the scorching sun, the taut grey twine 
c^uivered, the wheel creaked plaintively, and the stubby 
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peasant Ivan kk keel to and fro as he turned it. Stalks of 
sun-dried sorrel tretnliled in the still air. A ha/e hunjy 
over the hills, and a shepherd standing on one of the bald 
summits seemed to he suspended in s|)a< (* 

IWo women were singing softly in the convent garden 
One voice, thin as a silken thread, sang dolefullv 

Ihinw wide lhf> Halt's 

And the r)ther, deeper and stronger 

/ hrow wide thf 

Then l)oth singers broke into a ringing laugh 

Matvei got u|) and went to the barn He would have 
liked to dreiK h himst'lf with k e water from head to f(H)i. 
or to thrust Ins head into some (ool. dark (oiiier where he 
would heat nothing, st^e nothing and think of notfiing 

He (limbed u|) on (loud of soft hemp, lav down, and 
mentalb went on with the song the nuns harf been 
'>inging. iCM ailing its words, whuh seemetf to him cast in 
bt on/e 

Wfi^ht’d dtnru /n a huxlfn of \ni 

Suddenlv he hc'ai'd som<‘one whispering softlv and 
.irdentiv 

“Where sh.ill we go' Wheie, oh wheie, (feai heait- ‘ 

It w.is IVlageva’s voue, and soiiu'one answered in a flat 
voile 

“ rhere's jileutv of places on the earth . 

“Savka’" thought Matvei with a sharp pang (lautioush 
he lifted his he.id There in the shadows quite close to him 
stood IVIageva and So/ont He liacf his arm round her 
shoulder and she, her head drooping to one side, was 
nervousb fingering the hem of her apron and g.i/ing into 
space. Hei eyes, it seemc'd to Matvei, were green and 
catlike Fascinated by them, filled with recollections erf his 
own dreams and Pushkarvov’s candid remarks abcnit 
women, he straineci forward to watch and listen in sweet 
agitation. 
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Slowly Sozont ran his hands over the woman’s body; 
she resisted him, averting her face and pushing his hands 
away with little defensive movements. 

“Don’t,” she whispered. 

Sozont’s heavy breathing and Pelageya’s sighs were 
twisted into a single skein of sound that included the 
creaking of the wheel outside the barn and Pushkaryov’s 
incessant muttering: 

“Ten into two, ten into three .. Savka, you la/y dc\iP” 

Matvei laughed to himself at the thought of the gaping 
Savka. ^ 

You got left, you fool! he said to himself gloatingly, yet 
with a sobering sense of injury. 

Sozont gave his stepmother a little push with liis 
shoulder, urging her into a dark corner of the big barn 
As Matvei leaned forw'ard in an effort to see them, he 
suddenly went sliding down the pile of hemp, noisily 
striking the floor with his heels 

Sozont rushed for the barn door bent almost double, 
while the woman, staring wade-eyed at her stepson, 
w’himpered like a dog in its sleep. 

Matvei went hot and cold with fear, shame, and pitv 
for her. He made for the door with hanging head, but 
suddenly he felt himself held by two hot hands, and his 
cheek pressed against a warm, soft Ixidy 

“Don't go, dear boy, don’t go,” she pleaded in a guilty 
whisper. “And don't tell; for the love of (dirist, don't tell. 
For your mother’s sake, deal Matvei, dear motherless boy! 
Please don’t tell'” 

Tears dripped upon his ( heek and the woman's arms 
tightened about him. Seized by a sweet longing, he nestlefl 
closer. 

“After all, you're not little any more,” the woman went 
on whispering hastily. “You can see that your father’s old 
and ill, and I’m young and want to be loved. What will 
happen if you tell him, dear boy? He’ll beat me, he'll be 
unhappy himself, and that other one — we have to think 
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of him, loo f’ll rcpiiv vc)ii. dcai l)o\, jiisi \v,m, when ihc 
women tome lo w(‘eH the* garden 

II was as if fie had been (auglit up h\ a scouhmg wind 
and was being cairied awa\ togeiliei wiih tfie wriman 
Wfien fu‘ tried to free himself fiom her emfirace she 
unlo( ked her arms geiiiK and huiioned up lu r hlousi 
wnfi iKMiihling fing<Ms 

“Ah, w'ell, \oin jurlge go il \ou miisi, sIk' s.tid 

m a loiu'less xoiie 

“I won't tell," \fat\ei <issuied hei sofiK Ie(‘lmg ifiat 
s1k‘ rfid not heliiwe him, lu^ said it ag.nn “ I won t leil, do 
\ou fieai - " 

IVl.ig(*\.i shrank until she looked amusmgh small 

“RealK she whisporeri. looking .ii him .m\ious|\ 

“kealh, Ik* leplied, (asimg his (wes iipwauls. ( lossing 
his he.ut and taking hei hand in his “()nl\ ])le.ise don t 
go .iwa\ 

■■ \h. Mat \ c‘i dai ling’" 

Slu* pul hei aims iouikI him ag.iin .ind kisst*(l him on 
( lu*ek an<l foic’lu*ad. h<‘i humming e\es shmmg with. )«)\ 

1 hen she led him awa\ 

I hank \ou. de<ii motheiless hoN*' she* s.iid in a deej). 
unf<imiliai voue 

1 lu*\ sat down (lose* togeilK'i in tlu ouhaid. undei a 
(heiM-tiec* in whu h tlu* sjianows wrie twittering as ihe\ 
pei ked at the fiuit It was the c iui of |uik*, .md the limes 
were tinged with the gold of ilu'ii blossoms, wliose s^cil 
Iragiaiue went to Matxeis head 

"SoiiuMimes, saiil Pelagc‘\a lci\enll\. wiili a w.i\e of 
hc'i fine whil<* hand, “when I see \ou going about m noui 
()uiet wa\ , as if \ou (fidn't belong m this world, I think to 
iinself He'll be follow ing in the biotsiejis (d his mother 
one of tlu‘se da\ s, ])ooi lad, (hcMtmg some girl out (d tlu* 
joy ol his lose! We u‘ all hudtlled togeihei heie like 
lahbits on an island with the ii\er in spate — \our faihei 
aiu! me 4 i!ul that olhei one — e.u h td us punished in his 
ow n wa\ , like a blindness jiiit on iis " 
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Matvei loiiiid hei Miishof! fare iiiuiiter.ihK beautiful at 
this moineiit, and her words as wise as tlie woids of 
Deaton Korenev His bod\ was still (juixt'iing willi 
extitemeni and shame, hut he j;<i/e(f liustlulK into liei 
eyes and longed to put his head on hei lound, sunburnt 
shoulder 

Suddenlv his father’s red beard apj)eaied fiom 
nowhere dlie bo\ )um|)ed to his feet as if slung and 
Pelageya got up hea\il\, like an old woman 

“I woke up and (alleti \ou — w.inled \ou to bring nu‘ 
some k\ass,” mutteied the old man, \awnmg and making 
die sign of the ( ross o\tM his mouth ‘What wtae u)u 
l<ilking about-” 

He was wearing a long latai blouse* that exposed his 
bare caKes. ( riss-t rosst‘d b\ swollen bliu* \t‘ins His pin pie 
fate with its nimbus of led ban glowetf like a stiange 
flower among bright foliagt* 

Matvei Itioked at his siepmoihti Slendta, liesh- 
cheeked, with a mouth «is sm<ill as .ithild’s, she stood with 
her fiands t rosseVl subimssivelv on ht‘i bitasi SlowK the 
toloui drained out of hei f.itt* 

”,Who <mi I asking'-" baik<‘d iht* man 
■‘She was telling me .ibtiul about ” answeietl 
Matvei, his eves on the giountl 

"About how the jKMsants lived and worked foi tlu* nth 
in Bahmeiv,' said Pel.igeva, di.iwing a tleep bie.ith 

"Oh, she’ll tell vou lots of things' mutteied 
Ko/hem\.ikin, glaring at his wife out of the ( oi nei of his 
eve Presentlv he sent hei .iwav to gel the lea it‘.i(lv 

Matvei notitc'd the h.irsh look he had given hei .md 
racked his brains to think of something to sav But his 
falhei sat down tin the bench with his b.iie legs spitad 
wide and the angr), pursetf lips lelaxt'd in a smile 

"Well, what have vou to sav for vouiself-'’ he asked 
*‘A titmouse has built .i nest in the biith-tiee behind 
the bath-house,” lied Matvei, giant ing ft‘ailullv at his 
fathei and thinking He’ll ask me to show it to him 
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“ I hat’s a lit*, son, ' s.iid Ins failicr, vawnin^ ii<)isil\ 

I he trees shudflered as d (luttenii^ iheii green wings, 
and seemed to soar higher into the sk\ “H it was a 
titmouse it would make its ni-st in a tier* with hig strong 
leaves \ iitmoiis(‘ stitches its nest togeilier, that’s some- 
thing you ought to know* ‘ 

Matvei gave a little sigh ol leliel I h* suddenK felt 
sorrv foi'^his f<ii}iei and asli.inu'd of liimsclf I he old man 
gltinced round the orchard, ran his lingers through his 
heal'd, *incl raisc-d his ewes in giatilude to he.iven 

‘The I.oicl must lc‘c‘I kiiidlv tcwvaids the c'airli to have* 
put sue h heautv into it 

He measurc‘cl his son with his c-ve and Mghc‘d dcc'jrlv 

‘ ^'ou’ic- a hig lc*llov\ nov\ \ sti.ingc- ihmg. ili.it -the* 
mvsteiv c)i ,1 imin’s growing u]) \o oiu* notice's how hig a 
lre‘e is in the summc'i -i ime*, hnt m the* spiing. when it 
shake's out its 1 nu'i v — ' 

Pc'l.igc'Vii e allc'd them in to ie*i, \s thev sal lo’ind the* 
table his lalhei hc'gan to jnaise Pushk.irvov 

** \ good man, I’ushk.iivov haid .rs sic'e'l \nd when it 
comes to woikmg, he's a le.il liu-nel, not like' those* otheis 
who snatch tlic'ii rnhles like' In. me he's oil .i hiieh. leaving 
the* tree' to die' withoul e.ning lie* told nu' the* othe'i dav 
vou h.id a good eve' loi the* husiness I he'lie’ve* him Non 
ean <ilw'avs helic've him He'cl i.iihe'i hite* out his tongue* 
than tell a he 

Matvc'i e hoke'd o\ ei the eiinnhs ol the* shoitiake* and 
IV'lage'va siglie'd noisilv 

“He s.ivs i() me', we'iri on Ko/hem\ akin, “ I v\ant to 
rejraii mv ne'phe'w’s hut toi him, he* s.ivs, eoulel vou }).iv 
me fortv luhle's in .idv.mee''’ Heie*, take' it,’ sav s 1 I’ll give' 
vou a hundred it vou w.mt it, heeause,’ savs I. a good 
vvorkm.m is .is gooei .is his masie'i, and is h.ill the sue cess 
ol the husint'ss — ’” 

The voimg Imv stole- sidelong gl.iiues .it IVlageva and 
vvondeied at he*i eomposine, hei pink, doll-like hue v\as 
.IS meek and sere’iie* .is ever; hc'i' eve's weie piettilv sh.ide'tl 
hv their long l.ishes, she' w.is ehe'wmg hei eake unhurried- 
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ly, without opening her mouth, and her red lips moved 
like flower petals in a breeze. 

The water gurgled good-naturedly in the samovar, the 
steam let out a thin whistle as it escaped from under the 
lid, out in the orchard a robin was singing, and a scent of 
lime, mint, and black currant hushes was wafted through 
the window. Indoors, the burning birchwood gave out a 
fragrance as of incense, and this mingled with the smell of 
pastry and strong tea. Everything was quiet and peaceful 
and the soul of the boy, sc^othed by the bird song, and 1)) 
the tints and odours of the declining day, expanded to 
receive his father’s words with a mixed feeling of joy and 
guilt. 

If I told him about Pelageya, he thought vaguely, she 
would be whipped and wcjuld cry, and he would shout at 
everybody like a wild beast 

“Nowadays,” said Savely with a contemptuous little 
laugh, “the middle class is putting on airs, we re this and 
we’re that, we've got everything sized up, we re townsfolk, 
you know, so it’s us who are to run things. That’s all 
nonsense, Matvei. We’re all just labouiers in the bite of 
Mother Russia. Pushkaryov knows that. More than once 
he’s shouted at me: ‘You think it’s you I work for, you 
red-haired devil? Nothing of the sort! It's the tsar, it's 
Mother Russia I work for!’ The townsfolk are afraief the 
peasants will sc|ueeze them out. And true enough, now 
that the tsar has freed the peasant from serfdom, he may 
very well squeeze the townsman out, as soon as he sfiakes 
him'self free and .sees what’s what. There’s a lot of free- 
men in Russia now, thank the l.orci The townsfolk would 
be only too glad to buy serfs to work for them, but tliere’s 
no hope of that. It’s been said to everybody alike: I fere, 
see what yem can do as a free man.” 

Ko/hemyakin brejught his hand down hard on the 
table. 

“These are gewd times to be living in, son, ” he cried 
with flashing eyes. “As for me, I lived more than forty 
years as a serf.” 
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He narrowed his eyes and swept the room with a 
hawklike glance. 

“It’s a great country, Russia, a g(H)d one, and a vast 
one, Matvei I’ve been as far as the Blac k Sea. .So/ont and 
I roamed about, seeing new j^lat es. A great countrv, 
Russia! And now that she’s petjpled with Iree men, now 
that she’s begun a new way of life, set off along new 
paths — oh, there’s nothing to sto}> her now’’’ 

Pelageya gave a nervous little shrug of her shoulders 
and lookc‘d out of the window. 

“My parents didn’t live to see the happv day, " she said 
<]uietly 

Matvei’s father leaned forward, his chest on the table, 
and gave a hard little laugh 

“Did you know that her lather was sold away from his 
famiK -'” he asked Matvei “Sold the father and kept the 
wife and child. He was a good peasant, hci father But he 
was a rebel, and so he got sent oil to the I’lals to work in 
the iron mines. The landlords got nasts towards the end. 
just iK'fore the eitiancipation, and took <mii their spite on 
their serfs ” 

“Kspecially the women and gttls,” ])ut in Pelag^^sa 
softly, wiping 4iwa\ a teat. 

“Women ancf wine are ahv.ivs in demand when times 
aie hard, ” said Ko/hemsakin sageh . “But \ou mustn't 
judge all alike, Matxei it's true the landlords did a lot of 
niischiel and it’s also true that mam of them were as 
\i('ious as wild beasts, but theie was some giHid men 
among them, and once a landloid was good, he was \er\ 
good. The new noblemen didn’t feel their feet fit m on the 
land, and so the\ snatched and stole as much as the\ 
could, like our Bubnoxs here. But there were others who 
fell themselves owners of the land from the beginning of 
time and had thought to stay so forex er, and so thev tried 
to do good. But there xvas no point in it A man soxving 
seed in a bog just sxvings his arm lor nothing. I'hen tliere 
were peasants who s|)oill the latuflords themselxes, like 
wormy mushrooms spoil whole ones if thex lie beside 



them. Remem}>er that Alexei who used to work for 
me — the tow-headed fellow? He told me once how he 
showed his loyalty. Old Bubnox’s mistress began making 
up to Alexei. She was young and pretty and didn’t have 
much joy of the old man — ” 

The blood rushed to the boy’s face; he stole a glance at 
his stepmother and saw that her lips were tightly 
compressed and there was a new cold glint in hci eye 
“So Alexei goes and tells his master, ” went on 
Kozhemyakin good-humouredly. “The master sends for 
her and sends for him and says, ‘Thrash her, Alexei, my 
loyal slave!’ And Alexei thrashes her till she falls down in 
a faint. ‘What did you do that for? Didn’t you like her'-'’ 1 
asks him. ‘I liked her well enough,* says he, ‘she was a 
good modest girl; I only wish the master would give me 
such a one to marry ’ ‘ Then why did you tell on her?’ says 
I. ‘How could I help it**' she belongc'd to the mastei,’ says 
he.” Kozhemyakin threw himself back in his chair and 
laughed. “1 never could stand the fellow after that and 
kept finding fault with him for no good reason 1 knew it 
was foolish i)ut 1 couldn’t help it — whenevc‘i 1 set exes on 
him I’d shout at him. Hc^’d just stand thete, blinking and 
boxving; a foul ciealure. People like him do a lot of harm: 
they make you give rein to the beast in von, they set loose 
all a man’s devils. He had a meek look, but it made me 
want to smash his face in. 1 sacked him. ‘Be off, Alexei,' 1 
says to him, ‘you’re not to my taste; you curdle my blood.' 

“There’s lots of such trash among us and it’ll be a long 
time before we get rid of them, oh, a good long lime! 
rhey’ll always find ma.sters to serve becau.se they’ve got no 
will of their own. Will — that’s something dcx*p down 
inside a man I'he likes of him are meek, they’re afraid to 
live on their cjwn, they’ve got to have somebody else who’ll 
answer for them to Ciod and the tsar. I'hey’ll take nothing 
on their shoulders but the lash, they’ll be sure to say 
when they come before the judgement seat: ‘It wasn’t me, 
Lord; so-and-so made me do it.’ They’re a bad lot, son; 
steer clear of them.” 
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Old Ko/hcmyaki?!, his shai p eyes flashing, wcnl on 
edifying his son with stories from the past until supper- 
lime. A warm shadow wreathed round the hoy’s fieaii 
These stories ()f the past were more interesting tc) him 
than the present; (juietly and iinohtriisivclv thev took 
his mind off w'hat was going cm about him, soothing his 
spirit with the rhvthm of the phrases and tlie ring of tfie 
words. 

They fiad suj)per in th(‘ kitchen with the workmen, 
and iheie w.is never anv lack ol food first !he\ ate 
ohroshka, a cold soup iinide of kxass with meat, harcJ-hoilc-d 
eggs, pickles <ind onions c hoppcxl up in it and sc*r\ed witfi 
sour tieam 1 hcMi thc*\ had two hot soups cither noodle 
soup and cabbage soup, cn bc‘etioc)i soup .ind nuitton 
broth This was lollowc'cl b\ hot buttered ceieal — 
buckwheat oi' millet Ml this was topped oil b\ soui milk 
Ol fiuit j)uclcling On .Sunclavs and holi(la\s theie weie 
j^ies as well, filled with c.ibbage, oi cairots, or haid-boiled 
eggs and onions, oi buckwhcMt ll.i\ourc‘d with fish oil 
Dining periods of bistmg thew ate cold soup with fish 
instc'ad oi meal in it, .i pasie c)l oat flour, mushioom soup, 
l^eas, steameci turnips, beetroot, oi i.ipe seived with 
tre.u le 

\Iai\ei\ faihc*r was fond of s.ning 

“ I he mote food goe'* into \ou, the moie work comes 
out of \ ou 

Kvervone ate from a single big wooden bowl I htw sat 
up still .uid straight and no one saui a word except 
I'lishk.nvoN, who kc*pt chattel ing like an old magpie 

riu* first jxn son to ciip his spoon into the bowl w.is the- 
master. He was tollowc'd b\ the others according to age 
1 he soup w.is eaten without touching the meal m it until 
the master ga\e the signal h\ sti iking the edge of the bowl 
with his spoon and s.iving 

“Help your.seKc's'” 

If anyone took more than one pic'ce of meal old 
Ko/hemvakin would |)unish him by c racking him on the 
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forehead with the howl of his spoon. Piishkaryf)\ s tanned 
and deeply-lined forehead took most of the cracks. 

Chins and jaws worked ceaselessly, Aciam's apples 
shuttled up and down, wolfish teeth flashed, steam rose 
off hairy chests, drops of swc’at gleamed on faces. I he 
eaters smacked their lips loudly and siicc ulently, sighed 
with exhaustion, and licked their spoons with fat lecl 
longues. When they got up from the table they crossed 
themselves repeatedly, turning their faces towards the icon 
corner, where the vellow flame of the icon-lamp winked 
above the sorrowful eyes of the Virgin, the high wrinkled 
brow of Nicholas, and the anxious countenance of ('hrist 
Having offered up a prayer, they berwed to the mastei 
of the house, murmuring in low voice's- 

“I’hank you kindly for vour bread and salt." 

Savka, turning his lobster eyes to the mistrc'ss. would 
murmur- 

“I'hank ’ee." 

“ Thank you\" Pushkarycn would loar “Bloc khc*ad! 
Can’t you say your" 

Sa\'ka would cjnly te,ir his eyc*s awa\ from Bc'lageva’s 
china-like face and repeat unhurt iedlv 

“Thank ee ’’ 

Once Matvei heard him muttering to himself as hc' 
crossed the yard “ fliank ya...ye ee .. Oh hell’" 

He seemed to be grinding his teeth 

Mat\oi liked the solemn ritual of the* clinneis <tncl 
suppers; he enjoyed seeing people goiging themsc'Ivc's; 
satiety changed the sullen expression of their faces to one 
of affability and frrought smiles of satisfaction to thc'ir 
moist eyes. The thanks thc*y offered for the foods came, as 
he saw, from an overflow of feeling, and he wisheef theii 
eyes always wore such a friendly smile. 

On this particular evening his father said, when he had 
run his eyes round the table: 

“Where’s Sozont?’’ 

Savka fidgeted on his chair, opened his mouth, and let 
out a foolish “Ha, ha!” 
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“Whal’s ihr iruMning of fhaf?” ( nc*cl Ko/fK*niyakm 
The wockIimi spoon iitMiihlrd in l*cla^c*va's hand aiui 
her face broke out in red l)lo!(lies. the pef)ple lonnd th(* 
table av()idefl one anotfiet’s (*yes: Matvei (r)iild see t}ie\ all 
knew a secret Kaj^c't to reassure his stepmother, he 
stroked Ikm knee twice, in resjv)nse lo which she |)ressed 
c lose*! to liini 

Sa\’ka twisted his h(‘ad liom side to side and iiitcTc'cl 
incoherent sounds in his cMt^ernc'ss to tell what he knc*w 

“What aic‘ VON scjuirmini; foi-’' asked Matvei's father 
sic‘i nlv 

“Hc‘’s j*one auav, ha. fia*' annonncc-d Sav ka jovfnllv 
“Hc‘ said to ic‘11 von he'd tronc- fot (rood I was riding 
clown to ilic‘ livc'i to fc*i<h the* w.iic i v\ hc-n I mc‘l him 
coming along with <i pack on his back. ha. ha'' 

■“If hc*'s gone* with his j)ac k. ]ic‘‘ll ne\c*r i omc- back.”' 
cjiiotecl Pnsbk.iivov “In oibei words, hc“'s i.iki‘n in the 
1 oacl ag.im 

“Hin-m.' minmui(‘cl ko/hem\akm. loweiing his eves 
“Didn't even sav good-bvc* 

“In too much ol a liiniv. explained PnsliLnvov We* 
Russians aie ii<nnps b\ naime 

Matvc'i's l.itliei pul dovsn his spoon 

“I ve sc*en plc'iitv ot suili pc'ople — ic*silc*ss ones — in mv 
d.iv , he observed It's said tlic*v get the pine-linch's 
dic’am theic-'s a bud <allc*d ilie pine-tinch that sings as d 
it w.is .isic’ep. in .1 soli .ind dieamv Wiiv. though it's .i big 
1)11 cl, cjuite .IS big .IS .1 VNoodpcx kei It builds its nest at the 
c tossings of lo.icls, .iiicl noboch knows v\hal it die. mis 
about, but some people* have ihc* linch’s clie.im, .ind v\hen 
the\ do. the\’ie done loi Off ihe\ go to loam the e.nih 
in search ol the* pl.ice ibev cireamed ot, .incl if lhe\ find it 
thev sia\ theie (01 life 

The |H*ople at the i.ible beg. in to c hev\ more sIov\b .md 
smack their lips more cjuieth, anci a shadow fell upon 
their faces. 

“ I his is the third lime So/ont has set out." mused 
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Kozhemyakin. “Something tells me I’ll never see him 
again. When he comes hack I'll be gone.” 

The kitchen grew darker, the flames of the iton-lamp 
brighter, the eyes of the grieving V irgin more disiiiut. 

When he had gone to bed, Matvei lay thinking ol 
Sozont's ugly pitted face, the shifty glaiue ol his watei v 
eyes, and the dull, moin^tonous things he said: 

“1 want to go away. Why not? All we do heie is poiii 
nothingness into emptiness. It only 1 could get to the end 
sea — ’ 

In his mind's eye the boy pictured a long dust\ road 
with the black shadow's ol birch-trees weaving patterns 
across it and the loiu‘ly figure ol a man walking silently 
along it, while the stais gazed giavely down on him and 
on the fenest and on the lai receding distances whcMe 
drc'ams are stored . 

Shortly <iltei, his hithc*r went awav to biiv hemp, and 
early in the morning ol the dav atic i his de|)aituie Matvc'i 
was awakened by singing in the* gardcMi outside* his 
w'inciow' 

/\/ ({(nriuji^, Motlun c/cvn, 

riie iuuls hfjriii /o s/iijL', 

Hut Mothet druK 

C.uu (h('in my weary heart 

The song was interrupted bv the voice* ol .m old 
woman saving' 

“Hush, girls’ The master's son is slc*eping in there*!" 

“High time he woke up!" 

“(aime, let’s see what the young merchant looks like* 
when he's asleep'" 

There was a rustle at the window. Matvei liltc'd his 
head and caught sight of a pair of laughing eyes He 
recallcxl his stepmothc*r’s promise, and a hot wave ol 
longing swept ovei' him. Ashamed, he pulled the blanket 
over his head. 

“It’s the weeders," he thought to hmis<‘ll. 
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“He’s not asleep, girls’” someone laughed tauniingK 
outside the wnulow 

He leaped our of bed and ran to the kitefien to wash, 
telling himself he must put on fiis best clothes He had 
just filled his mouth with soapy wal(‘r when \ las\e\na 
jerked him back to earth by mui muring moc kinglv 

“just see how (|uick he’s out of bed when he gets a 
sniff of a skin’ Have some milk' ” 

f he* of let of milk was an insult • lK‘re he was about to 
set out on a fabulous acfventurc% and she offerc'd him 
milk, as if he* were a calf’ Witheun cU‘igning to replv he 
ran, half-di c‘ssc*d, to wake up Iris stepmothcM Xoisilv he 
rushed into the room, jrulled b.ic k the curtains of hei bed, 
and stopped suddc*nl\, shutting his eves 
‘*(a*t u|),” he said softlv 

His eves sm,irtc*d and w<iieied I lu* sun was .ilieadv 
liigh in the* skv and the* goldcMi light ol nroining poured in 
<1 ma|esric si i earn through the* v\indow. lighting up ihc* 
bc'd, clothing the womans liall-n.rked bodv in living 
radianc c* 

She had tucki'd in the* red calico cpiilt and lav sl(*eping 
with hei hands undc*r hc*i lieacl, her bodv. t.iut as a siimg, 
lickc*d b\ the ILmu*s ol the sun Her naked breasts heaved 
gentlv, as if thev weie grovxing, with the little jmik nipples 
stiaining ujrwaids It v\as shameful to look at them, but he 
could not tc*4ii his evc*s av\,iv, anci tire sight brought a 
jnickling sens.ition to his lips The' woman's face, 
shadowed bv the cint.ims, had a new ,ind unfamiliar look 
The evebrows weie lifted, the lips p.iried. the nostrils 
c|uiveied as if she were about to hurst into tears. She 
emanated soirow. and tliis soiiow, together with the 
sunlight, was a sii-rn pine coverlet di.iwn over the 
temptation of Iicm n.ikedness, c|uenchmg the timid longing 
that stirred in the bov's blood and evoked nev\ and 
unfamili<n feelings 

Matvei dropped the curtain and werrt c]uieilv to his 
own room, vvhc'ie he sat down on the bed and tried to 
concentrate his mind on soineihiirg, but he eoulci think of 
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nothing but the woman's breasts willi the little pink buds 
straining towards the sun. 

Silver motes danced in a ray of sunlight, and through 
the window came the sound of laughter,, the ( lash of hoes, 
and the soft thud of falling earth. 

Matvei went to the window and stood to one side, 
ga/ing out into the sun-drenched garden. Long stalks of 
dewy hollyhocks, thickly studded with yellow and mauv(‘ 
flowei's, swayed gently in the bree/e. Lhe sparkling aii 
was .saturated with the smell of fennel, parsley aiuf 
upturned earth. 

Women were working between the rows, their heads 
tied in bright ktachiefs, their backs bent, giving a view of 
red, dirt-spattered feet and legs. So low were they bent 
that ihev st'emed to be crawling on all lours and 
munching the grass like sh(*ep. Lheii sunburnt arms 
flashed, their broad hips swayed, their skins were tucked 
up into their belts, sometimes revealing big pate lies of 
naked tiess, but Matvei seemed not to see them. 

Ftom time to time the weeders used obscene words 
which the boy knew, but which, Deacoti Korene\ had said, 
“it would be better not to know, lest they drown out the 
Holy \Vc)rd chiming forth CVod's message ’. 

Matvei thought of his father’s fleshy, flaccid body, 
cnergrcjwn with red hair (when alone with him in the* 
bath-house he had found it too repulsive* to look at) and 
beside it he saw his stepmother’s body, white and pure as 
a cloud on a bright spring day, and the contrast rou.sc*d a 
bitterness against his father. 

He recalled words he had heard him speak jcK ularly 
soon after his marriage. Winking towards Pelageya, 
who was walking in the garden, he had said to Push- 
karyov; 

“A pretty piece, eh?” 

“Not bad in the day-time,” Pushkaryov had replied. 

“Much lx?tter at night,” his father had said with 
another wink. “But then, all women are better at night”, 
and he had given a loud, coarse laugh. 
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Matvei had asked the soldier why wf)nien were belter 
at night. 

“Why?" Pushkaryov had laughed. “Because the\'re 
different at night.” He made a face, spat, and added 
gravely “ I'here’s lots of witches among them. I'hev fly li} 3 
the chimney, haven’t you heard?” 

“But the (hirnney's so naitow,” faltered \Iat\ei 

“Oh, that don’t matter Wometi’s f^oties are soft But 
you’re too young to be talking about such things," he 
ended sternly 

Matvei was staitled out of his lexerie b\ hearing 
Pc*lageya say “So here you aie, watching the girls"" She 
laughed and put het hanefs on his shoulders ‘Which one 
do \ou like* best"" 

“Xoiie of them,” he replie^ei, loo ihrilled to mo\e. He 
was filled with a longing to embrace Pelage\a and whisper 
soft ivoicis into het ear. 

“Look, \atal\a riuriova's a fine weneh,’ sfie said, 
glancing out of the window. “.She's \oung ancf fre^e. Lour 
vears ago her husf)and went off to Voigorod and has 
never been heard of since Just think, thcN maiiied her to 
a w'idower before she was fifteen years old' Like throwing 
her undei a grindstone ” 

He listenc'd in silence, avoiding her eves, fearful lest 
she should guess that he had seen hei naked 

Despite his agitation, he v\as conscious that she was 
speaking in the same lifeless tone his father sometimes 
used As they vveie having lea together he noticed that she 
ate without .ippetite and that she was pale and her eves 
were heavy 

“.Aren't you feeling well?” hc‘ .isked 

“Oh, yes, ” she saici, “just depressed. " With a swift 
glance at the door, she began to speak in a cpiick low 
voice’ “I’ve* been so afraici these last few davs’ Do von 
remember that night during sup])er“'' I was sine Savka 
knew everything. Merciful heavens! And 1 was frightened 
of you, too. \lay the Lord bless you for holding vour 
t,ongue! You wait. I’ll .sc'e vouVe rewarded lor it. " 
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She smiled and winked al him, but the youth found 
something artificial in both the smile and the woi'ds. 

“I don't want any reward,” he said, blushing. 

‘‘What an idea! Don't I know the dreams young men 
of your age have?” 

“Don’t say such things,” murmured Matvei, lowering 
his eyes. 

‘Wry well, I won't,” she promised with anothei laugh. 
After a little pause she said simply: “I’d be glad if you 
sinned: I'd know something against \ou, too, and we’d be 
quits,” 

Before Matvei had time to answer, she began to 
whisper hurriedly, whimpering and swallowing back hei 
tears like an old woman at prayers- 

“I couldn't close my eves all night fo? wondering 
where he'd gone. He’s not young anv mote, his side was 
slashed open with a knife and two libs weie broken, he 
showed me. He lived here (juieily, doing nobodv any 
harm. He hasn't got a soul in the world. Where (ould he 
be? Oh, Matvei, I’ve done wrong bv vour father, I know 
that, but if you only knew how shameful it was (or a 
young woman to live with an old man — how ugly! How it 
hears d/mn on her souP Dear bov! You’re clexerer than I 
am, but I’ll give you «i word of advke: if you see yoin wife 
doesn’t love you, let her go — let hei go — ” 

Dropping her arms at her sides, she sank down in a 
despairing little heap. 

“If only you were older!” she said. 

“I understand everything,” said Matvei, iapj)ing the 
table lightly with his fingers 

“Everything? Not even the priest understands every- 
thing. I’d be glad if you just understood this .So/ont’s not 
young either, but there’s .something sj^ecial about him. 
Your father tells sU)rics about th<* old days very well, but 
when So/ont tells them he gives me a glimpse of 
paradise!” 

“Why, does he know how to talk at all?” asked Mat\ei, 
incredulous. 
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“ I’hat’s how he Wf)ii me, ” said the wf)inan vehementl), 
and even her shoulders glow'ed. “When I listened to him 
telling a stoi y I lost all track of lime. I usc^d to go lo him 
behind the bath-house, under the bin hes, and he'd lake 
me in his arms lik(* a little child and begin a tale about 
different towns, and people, and about himself (iod (^nlv 
knows why I never gf>t (aught, I alwavs went back to voui 
father in tiitu*. So/oni used to send me awa\, ‘C»o,’ he'd 
sav, ‘it’s time.' I'm so ignoiant, I don't know anMhing, 
nevei been anywhere, walkc‘d the ten \eisis from Balvm- 
er> to ()kuio\ pt'rhaps fi\e limes, and that's all The onK 
lime I seem to live is when I'm da\-di earning oi listening 
to tales If onl\ I had a (hild’ But \ou can't raise wheat m 
sion\ soil 

Sh(‘ bc‘gan to < r\ , and her \<*r\ i‘\c‘s seemed to melt, so 
(ojiious were hei tears Not long befcac he uould ha\e 
put his aims lound hei and (omforted her, p(*ib«i|)s even 
have kissed her, but now Ik* was afiaid. 

He followed hei «ibout the house* until dinner-time .is a 
( oil lollows .1 male, and e\er\ thought was c rowded out of 
his mind b^ the im.tge of the* woman's bod\, nakc*d (‘\(ept 
for the ladi.mce of tiu* sun 

During dinnei the wec'deis sat .icioss tiom him at 
table riieii sun-tanned ( bc*eks and foieheads shone tiom 
having been scrubbed, theii e\es weie h.i/\ and bloodshot 
fiom toil, and grew even h.i/ier .iftei e.iting the good 
food 

1 he gills giggled .ind exch.mged vMiiks .ind puslu'd 
their sjjoons into the bowl .it landom. striking against tiie 
workmen's spoons, disrc*gai ding, oi , jx*i h.ips, not knov\- 
ing the i ules loi dipjiing into the bowl M.itvei (ound this 
v(‘r\ dis.igi ee.ible 

I he sight of Natalva's gluttonous thick-lipped mouth 
almost Irightened him She was the livelic*si of all, her 
voice lloweci on incessantb in a thick, sweet siieam, and 
the men lookc*cl at her as chained dogs look at a bone that 
is beyond the re.ic h ol their shaggs p.iws 
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Frequently the girls would let out little shrieks, al 
which Pelageya would say timidly: 

“Not so k)ud, girls." 

“Somebody pinched me," one of. them would gasp 

The unwonted commotion at table, the immodest jesis 
of the workmen, the sliamelcss giant es ol the weeders, 
and, abo\e all, Savka's rolling evc‘s, niatle Matvei indig- 
nant. 

“Mother," he said, throwing down his spoon, “tell 
them to mind what ibey’re doing. Fhc) seem to have 
forgotten they’re at table. " 

He was instantly thrown into (onlusion by his own 
daring and did not rai.se his eyes lor a minute or two, 
e.xpecting someone to retort. But on hearing the \oi(t‘ ol 
the young master e\e!yone had become* meek and silent, 
nothing was to he hcMid but the sounds of smacking 
lips and chewing jaws, the drawing ol deep breaths, 
and the kncKking ol spoons against the* edge ol the* 
howl. 

.MatNci looked about him in ama/emeni, and his 
ama/cment inci eased when, on rising liom t«ible, 
e\eryone stood aside respectfullv to let him pass Once 
more he blushed with shame, but this iime the shame w.is 
mixed with pleasure — the pleasurable c ons( iousness ol his 
pow'er over others 

On reaching his room, which was abla/c* with nooncla\ 
sun, he closed the shutteis and lay down on the llooi. In 
his mind’s eye he saw his father’s sharj) little* eves and Ins 
hairy hands that everyone was ah aid of 

As easy as all that! he thought. .All you have* to do is 
shc)ut at people to make them obey you! How sim|)le’ 

He fell sound asleep and woke up when it was almost 
evening. A red ray of sunlight coming through the 
shutters seemed to be melting in the heat of the room 
Women were calling to each other in languid voices in the* 
garden; he heard the lowing of tfie herd coming from the 
fields, the cackling of hens and the screeching of 
jackdaws. 
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With a feeling that something new had l)een lx)r?i in 
him this day, he went out into the orchairl and took a 
deep breath. The fragrant air went to his hearl and 
p<)i!red a delicious poison into his blood. 

He Ic3ved such moments, when the whole heaven 
seemed to have invaded his breast and rays of sunlight 
flowed (juivcringly through his veins: when his eves were 
dimmed by a blue ha/e and his body, drunk with the 
smell of the soil, seemed to be dissolving, and he knew the 
sweet poignancy of being one with the earth 

I hrough a faint l inging in his ears he heard I*elagc\a 
cry in suppressed tones 

“Oh, what are vou saying- * 

Tossing back his heacl. he smiled and looked round, 
but his stepmother was not to be seen 

“Oh, no! " he heard her c r\ again Her voice came 
from behind the b<uh-house Four old birches whose 
1 1 links almost eniwinc*d formed a shadv nook there 

Prompted bv a sudden piemonition of evil, he lan 
noiselessly through the raspberrv patch and came to an 
iibrupt halt on reaching the bath-house He fell as if 
someone weie gripping his heait in cold fingers L’nder 
ihe birches stood Pelageva wringing her hands, while 
Savka, holding her bv the elbows, was pouring words into 
her ear. His whisper was loud and distinct, but at first 
the hoy could not make out what he was saving, so 
full of angry contempt for his stepmother was he He 
fancied that her eyes were starting out of her head like 
Savka’s. At last he heaicl clearlv what the man was 
saying: 

“We re all free men now. The one who’s gex monev is 
lord and master now.” 

He was working Pelagc'va’s arms, now lifting them up, 
now pressing them against her body 

“Let me go,” Pelageya kept saying. ‘.Are vou mad-” 
“Make up your mind — I'll give vou no peace. .And as 
for pitying the old man, why should you? W^ho is he. 
anyway? Just sprinkle a little in his kvass — I'll give it to 
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you — just the least little bit. Or you eoulcl bake it into his 
bread. You could do it to his .son. tcM)....” 

Matvei understood the meaning ol the woids. he had 
heard many ac(Y)unrs of people being poisoned hv 
powders He suddenly lost his head, snatched up a spade 
leaning against the bath-house wall, leaped forward, and 
struck Savka with it with all his might 

“Merciful heavens!" cried IVIageya, jumping aside 
Matvei lifted the spade again, but it was tauglit in mid 
air and torn out of his h«inds. A heaw blow in the 
stomach kmxked the bov oil his feet and plunged firm 
into darkness. He was brought to bv a sensation of |).iin 
someone had stepped on his fingers. 

He raised his head and sat up. A group of pt‘ople ne.ir 
by were engaged in a tussle, snorting .md waxing their 
arms as if threshing corn Heads were sticking up aboxe 
the nails on top of the feme, and xoices cried out 
encouragingly 

“(iive it to him in the bell)’ " 

“ruder his shoulder-blades, the bastarcl’*' 

Pelageya was bending oxer .Matxei f)ul he could not 
understand what she xvas saving, so hor rified xv.is he bx 
the sight of the men beating Savka, xvho xvas lying prone* 
beside the fence, jerking his arms and legs as if sxMrmning 
A big jolly peasant namcxl Mikharlo kept kicking Sax ka in 
the f)ac k with a heel as black and har d as a horse’s hoof 
Kneeling beside the vie lirrr was a thic kset good-natur c*d lad 
named Ixan, who kept pounding him on the back of 
the neck as if trying to chop off his head with a blunt 
red fist. 

Savka, his clothes torn to shreds, his body smc*ared 
with bbod and dirt, dropped his head in the mud and 
cried shrilly 

“Stop! Oh, stop!" 

“Turn him over and give him a punch in the heart!" 
cariie a voice from the fence. 

“ Ihere are people with l^ellows in their arm-pits — 
beating won't hurt them, they’ve got no end of breath *’ 
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Pclaj^eya, Pushkaryov and Natalya wcmc tending Mat- 
vei. Tliey pul a wet cloth on his ir)ic‘head and ga\e him 
something to drink, which he swallowc'd without taking his 
eyes off the appalling sight. He tried to sa\ soniethitig, fjiii 
hc' was struck clunih h) pain and hormt 
“Stop it' ” he (ticfd out at last 
Mikhailo turnc'd and Iriokc cl at him 
“Yc*s, I supjiosc* he's had enough," he agieecl 
Sa\ka c rawlc‘d awas , clutching at the fence-boat els with 
fingers caked with mud formed of his blood and ihc‘ 
c-arth He lookc*d like* an uprootc‘d stump, his limp leg'* the- 
diagging roots, his shirt and trouseis the shreddc*d bark 
fiotn under which a dark sap came oo/ing forth 
Mikhailo was standing nc'\t to Pelagcwa 
“\'ou might ficMt us to a diink, misirc‘ss.‘ he said with 
a smile 

“Drag the* ras(<il into the b«it h-house' ‘ cried Push- 
kar\o\ . 

Matvei's hc\irt ac hc*d, his hands tiemblccl and he could 
haidb brcMthe foi the spasms in his tin oat He c lutchc'd 
his sie|)mc)ther's hand <md ga/i*cl piiifulK at the |>eopIc- 
about him. Kserv word the\ spoke* w.is like a sh«n |) claw 
digging into Ins flesh 

“Stejian FNodoroMch," said Pelagesa to Pushkai\o\, “I 
wouldn't jiut him m the* bath-house he might get out in 
the night — he might— " 

“Ha' So Nou'tc* f rightc'iu'd, aie \ou. \ou bitch'' 
someone shouted glc*c‘full\ from the fence 

Mal\c*i Ic'aped uj) and bc'gan throwing lumps of eaith 
at the spc’ctaiois 

Four tnen took Sa\ k.i In the arms .mcl legs and carried 
him away like a sack of floui, bumping and sci.ipmg his 
back on the giound 

“Hold him highei," said Mikhailo gia\eb “\’c)u'II 
scia|)e all the skin off him 

Ihe workmen, the^ wc'edeis and \ las\e\n.i had 
gathered in the oichard. Mat\c*i stared at them without a 
word, feeling too shcHkcHl and des|)ondeni to speak I'luw 
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(‘oiivcf'sed in loud voices, they laughed and joked. Not one 
of them appeared to be frightened or disgusted l)\ the 
sight of blood or to be really angr\ with Sa\ka. I hey 
made fun of him, and boasted of the blows they had given 
him. 

“He’s a fool,” said Ivan good-naturedly. “A sort of 
half-wit.” 

“He's always talking about freedom. Nothing but 
freedom.” 

“Hm. He hasn't grown up \et.” 

All of them weie gayei and more vivacious thart usual, 
as if they had finished a da)'s work and still felt fresh 

.Matvei went itito the kitchen, where he found V'lasyev 
na washing a bad scratch on Pelageya’s left shouldei and 
breast. 

“What in the world are we going to tell the master 
when he comes hotne^” X'lasyctvna was saving 

“Thev immpled down the taspberrv c.uies,’ said 
Pelageya. She caught sight of Matvei and tjuic kiv turned 
away. 

“You here*" — and me in this state!'* she cried 

“It doesn't mattei,” soothed \ las\evna. “He's still a 
baby. " , 

Matvei wanted to give her a piece of his mind, but he 
gritted his teeth and went out on the porch, where he sal 
down on a step and fell to thinking. 

It was (juite in the order of things for people to fight. 
On holidays he had often seen drunken workmen pound 
each cjther to test their strength ancJ powers. He had sc*en 
vicicjus fights when men, like mad clogs, had rolled in a 
formless mass over the ground, grinding their teeth in 
fury and rolling their wild, blocxlshol eyes. Such fights 
had not frightened him. But today’s fight had been 
different. Today he had seen men zealously, methodically, 
cold-blcx^dedlv beating a man to death, taking the pleasure 
in it one takes in playing a game, and he was afraid. He was 
afraid cjf men who could calmly wipe their fingers, stained 
with the blood of a fc*llow-workman, on their trousers. 
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Nalalya, yapping like a playful puppy, ran past him to 
empty a basket of weeds in the yard. She was trailed by a 
long dark shadow that exeiteti vague and unwontefl 
emotions in him. 

Pelageya tame out and sat down on the stejj above 
him 

“Did it hurt when Savka striuk vou’" ’ she asked, 
putting her hand on his shoulder. 

“No,” he re|)lied, unconst iouslv moving nearer and 
looking u|) into her |)ale dt)wncast fate “Was it vt)u wht) 
tt)Itl them tt) beat him‘''“ 

“\t), ihev did it themselves I let t)ui <i t rv as st)t)n as 1 
saw vt)ii Oh, if vt)ii knew htm dreadful vt)u lt)t)ked' Me 
sei/(*d me by the ihrt)at and the men tame runtiing I hev 
made sht)rt wt)rk of him Me was brutal tt) me. but still 
dt) vt)u think he’ll get t)ver it" * 

.\fatvei lt)t>ketl ii|) at the skv In a little patth t)f 
blue next tt) the mt)t)n a gt)ltlen star came t)ui and 
began it) twinkle. Mis eves returned tt) his siepmt)ther*s 
fat e 

“If I bribed them with vvint' it) kill him, do vt)u think 
the> wt)uld dt) it?” he asked. 

“I dt),“ sfie s.iid with «i sigh 

Ihev were (*illetf in ft)r su|)per \ fat giev-h.iired t)!tf 
wt)man nicknamed “Living Waiei” gave <i vivid and 
detailed at ctiunl t)f Sav ka's injuries .uul s.tid he w.is 
mt)aning “stimething dreadful” t)ui in the b.uh-ht)use. 
The men laughed as ihc*v lisienetl it) what ihev ct)nsidered 
ti gratifving a(ct)ui)i 

“ Lhai’s all right,” saitl Mikhailo in the U)ne t)f one wht) 
knew what he was talking abt>ul. “he’ll get over it bv 
mt>rning. Vt)u sht)uld have seen the thrashing I ltM)k five 
years agt)! 'Lhal was st)meihing!” 

.All began talking at time, eagerlv rect)unting sit)ries of 
the beatings they liad taken and given. 

Arc they really so wicked^ thought Matvei. lt)t)king at 
them frt>m under lt)vvered brows. 

Under cover t)f the talk, vtning Ku/ma must have 
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pinched Natalya, tor she gave a stifled t ry, threw down 
her spoon, and thrust hei hands under the table. 

“Stop it, you fiends!” cried Piishkaryov, giving Ixxli 
the boy and the girl a loud crack on the forehead with his 
spoon. 

Everyone laughed, Matveis stepmother mimmired a 
c'cjinplainf, and Natalya made odd little sounds in an 
attempt to smile, but her face onlv Ic'ugthe/ted and froze* 
in an expression of pain. 

Matvei got up. He wanted to say something shai p th,ii 
would make people ashamed ol themselvc*s and sorry foi 
others. But no words came to him, and so he just stepped 
over the bench and went out of the kitchen. 

“I can’t bear it,” he mui mured as he went 

Once out in the yard he c roue bed in a cornei ne.ir the 
gate and wept with impotent rage. feai. and indignation 

There Pelageya found him 

“PcK)r motherless lad!” she said as she drew him back 
into the house “How they hurt vou’ And that was here, 
before you left home' Faruv whal'Il happen once vou’ie 
out of the house.” 

‘Td Jike to smash tlK*ir mugs foi them!” he cried, 
clinging to her. “Just wait till I'm old enough'” 

The w'indow ol his room was open, and through the 
crowns of the lime-trees, which were like I In fly tiansp.it- 
cut clouds, the moonlit sky shimmered. From the distance 
came the sound of singing and the berating ol a 
tambourine. A liell was struck in the convent, and the 
brass let out a shrill wail. 

Still holding his hand, Pe lageya led him into his room 
and sat down beside the window. He put his head on her 
shoulder and was lulled by the sound of her voice. 

“It would be different if I came from far off, but here 
everylx)dy knows I’m ju.st a fallen woman who used to be 
Bubnov’s mistress, and that your father took me for a 
debt the master owed him. Nobcxly minds me or holds me 
in respect. A fine sort of mi.stre.ss I make! 1 hey hardly 
ever even address me respec tfully. I dare not go out and I 
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have no friends. 1 might find some if your father would 
let me go out, but he puls no trust in me. And wh\ should 
he, indeed? A used path is open to anyone, priest and 
devil alike, as the saying goes f hat Sa\ ka — he's nothing 
hut a boy, and vet he dates to tell me t() pf)ison his master. 
He wouldn't sa\ su< h a thing to an\ other woman, but he 
(an S4i\ wh.it he likes lo me, a black sh(*ep. f’m so loneb ' 
II only I had something to keep me bus\'' 

I ears spi.uig to her e\es and she moaned in her 
miseiv Putting h<*r aims loimd M.iivcm, she held his head 
to liei l)H‘asi and lepeated 

“So loneb . so lonelv " 

Witigless thoughts ( lamoured within his breast. He* 
realized with shame that he was again exjxMieiKmg the 
excitemcMit ol the morning, but. huking the strength to 
su|)|)ress it. he |)ress(“d his lips ag*iinsi her shoulder, 
bieathing m the smell of lui bod\ 

“I)e*u bo\ , whispeied IVIagcwa, “wh\ W(‘re we born*' 
What are we living loi - ' 

l iu oiiseiouslv he piessed ( losei . then suddenb started 
l)a( k 

“Did \ou |)ii<k vomsell" ' she asked miKKentlv “Mv 
blouse got lorn and I pinned it togetiu'r and didn't have 
tmn* to ( h.inge it Hete. I'll t.ike out the pin 

She leaned on the v\indow-sill vMih her bosom exjiosed 
Losing all control ovei himself, he sought hei breast 
hungiib with Ins li|)s 

“What .lie vou doings' she v\his|)ered. |)ushing him 
.iwav “.Stoj) It. M.itvei’” 

She struggled to hei feel, murimning lepro.u hfullv .is 
she look bis lie.icl m lier hands “See- You shouldn’t have 
refused Natab.i." 

She moved aw.iv fiom the window and into the 
shadow. 

“Cio to bed and don't lock \our door." she said in a 
matter-of-fact tone 

“Why? " he asked with a little shudder. 

“Leave that to me." 
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She kissed him firmly on the forehead .iiid wem om 
leaving him cowering in the corner, watching the shadows 
on the floor crawl towards him like a tangle of black 
snakes. 

He glanced out of the window The moonlit sk\ was 
gleaming softly. 

“I must close the shutters ... the mosc|iiitc>c*s ’ he* 
murmured to himself as in a dream 

But he only cc:)wered cIoscm' to the wall and anothc*r 
shudder pas.sc*d over him. .Something rustled outside his 
dejor, then the door was opened cauiioiish and the blue 
light of the moon struck the face and form of \atal\a as 
if trying to make hc*r turn back. 

A smile was frej/en on her lips anef her teeth glittered 
coldly. Her head was thrust forward and hei eyes, like two 
sparks, flew round the room, sean lu‘d the bed, stopped 
on discovering the youth in the coiner, and pinnc’d him to 
the wall. Slowly she advanced towards him as if floating 
on air, whispering as she ( ame, and it seemed to him ih«it 
the snake-like shadows leaped up off the* flooi, coiled 
round fier knees, and thievv themselves on her bie.isi and 
face. 

“Gc^'awav!" he said in a loud voice 

.She paid no attention to him .incl c anu* closer, hei 
body smelling of eartfi, sweat and hav. 

‘‘Go away!" he cried out again when she w.is so ne.u 
that he could have touched hei 

‘‘Mother!" he called hoarsely, stamping his foot 

He saw Natalya spring back and slam the door 
Suddenly he was engulfed in a blackness that wliirled him 
round and carried him away. 

When he came to he was lying on the bed gasping 
from the sharp smell of vinegar and horsc'-radish, and 
Pelageya was sitting beside him. 

“A dreadful day the Lord has sent us," hc‘ heard hei 
say to Vlasyevna. 

Vlasyevna was sitting with head avert c‘d, grating 
horse-radish. 
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“As if you were a mother U) him!” she said in sugary 
at cents. “Ciirls of your age are given in marriage to lads 
like him. In the village a fifteen-year-old bo\ is always 
betrothed to a woman miuh older I hat's only natural, 
since the pe.isant is doomed to work his whole life long. 
Hath tries to tiiicl some wa\ to keep his back from 
!)reaking Ixdrjre its time 

‘ VVfiat am I to eJo"” whispered IVIagc v.t, ignoring her 
w'okIs “Mow' shall I den\ iheii slander'" And tiow he's 
fallen ill with something " 

Hei frightc'iied eyes grew darkei , and her face was so 
efrawn as to sc’em crushed. With a deej) sigh sfie put her 
eat to Matxei's chest 

“Send \'las\e\na awa\," he* whispeied 
With .1 little* gasp she straightened up and sat staring 
s|)eechless at the w<ill lor some* time 1 hen she murmured 
in a laltc'iing \c)ice “He sec‘ms to be* asleej) \'ou d bettei 
go and lie* down I'll c<ill vou if I nc*ed \ou 

,*\s soon «is the cook h.id gone she bent o\er \lat\ei. 
“Did th.it idiot of a gnl tiiglnen xou'" slie asked 
.mxioush 

"Xo,” he* said, looking .iwa\ shamefac edl\ . but adding, 
with a |)iide he* himself could not .ic count for “She didn't 
e\c*n touch me " 

“Wh.it h.ippened'” askc'd Pelages a wiili e.iger curiosi- 
t\. cli awing c losei 

When he h.id told hei briells. he ended b\ s.i\ mg 
“Whs did sou sc*nd hei heie-" 

“Well, sou sec* — ’ she stammeted, blushing and 
smiling. “.\ftc*r all, sou — " 

He heased «i dc*e|) sigh .is he pl.isc'd with her fingers 
“I thought soil'd come s ourself — " 

She staited back, blinking in astonishment, and her 
blu.sh deepened. 

“ — to keep me company, ' s<iid Matsei. 

She laughed c{uietls. putting hei hand oser her mouth, 
“(iood gracious! Wh.it a thought c.ime into ms IumcI’ " 
“What?” 
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Nothing spcciiti,*’ then, shaking ht*t head ( heerlessh 
and sighing deeply “Foolishness ” 

“Who undressed me?" asked \fat\ei in eniharrass- 
rncnl. 

“We did. Wh\?" 

He pulled the blanket round him, got up, and went fo 
the window. 

“Ought you to get uj)'' ' asked the woman anxioush, 
avoiding his eves. 

“I can't l)rcalhe. " he whispered “ That horsc‘-i adish 
has got into m\ eyes " 

The sky be\ond the* window w\is deep blue, a lew siais 
glitfc'red in the moonlight, and the Ic'aves ol the tiec's 
(|ui\ered as if tr\ing to shake* off ihc'ir he.iw sibei 
coating. He could hear the gc‘nlie murmui of the* night 
life of plants and glasses. 

Both of thc*m stood at the* window loi a long time* 
without ulteiing a word. 

“What are \ou thinking about?” Matxei askeef at last. 

‘T'our hither will be (oming home* soon, s.iid the 
W'oman slowh “ Tales about me will be poui(‘d into his 
ear>4 from all sides, and what am I to sa\ I ell me that 

Matvei w<is flatterc'd that she should ask hts.idvK** He* 
raised his evebrows and said nothing He had nothing to 
sa) rhen, to his own surprise, he* asked 

“If lhe\ should s«i\ to Wit.ilva, (.o and sleep wtrh 
Pushkarv ov', cfo yoir think she'd go‘-'“ 

“If thev |j«ud her for it,” rc*plic*d IVI.igc*\.i sirnplv 

Matvei considered a moment 

“dhev sj^iead nasi) gossip about girls like that, " he 
observexi glumly 

“\'es, the) sprcxid nastv gossip about them, " c*( hocvl 
Pelageya, then, switching to a nervous whispc*r ‘T'our 
father will come home and report it to the jxiliee, and 
they’ll begin making a fuss, and oh, the shame and 
disgrace of it!" 

“lasten," said Matvei, raising a finger. 

File moon had slipjied out of the sk) by this time and 
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.1 iflitk hlankci of darkness had settled on the trees. The 
seven lights of King David’s Cdiariot still l)urn<*d dinilv, 
and the g()lden dust ol lesser stars was sirewfi upon the* 
earth. I hiough the < uriain of the laspheiix hushes a flull 
light (oulfi he seen flickering in the window of ilie 
hath-house, as if the pane were being wiped with a \ellow 
rag I he\ toulcf heai someone luhhing against the fence, 
clutching at it, moaning softh, and spitting 

“Saxk.i," whisjieiccl Pelagcxa, pulling hei hanci to hcM 
1)1 east 

‘‘He'S c’sc.iping, ' said \Iat\c-i. levning ‘ LcM Inm Heic*, 
we'll open the gate* foi him. he won’t Ik* able to dim!) c)\ei 
the fence ’ 

“Mc‘'ll strike* \ou’ ' 

Hut \Iat\ei was lc‘aning fai out of the* window and 
whispemig into the sile*nce* ol ihe* orchaid 

*(io into ilu* \aid, Sa\ ka. I’ll open the* g.iic* tor \oii 
Hurr\ ’ ’ 

Foi a moment all w<is silent in the* oulhud, then .1 
ho.nse \oiee said 

'*(ii\c* me some* \odka ’ 

IVIage\«i i«ni into the* othei loom 
“I’ll (etc li It , she* said 

\latse‘i c|uic kK ihie*w on some clothes and nislied out 
of the dooi and down to the g.iic*, wheie he* found Sax ka 
on his knees. g<isj)ing ho«use*lx and sj)itiing His he*ad tell 
first to one side, then to the othei, like a misshapen black 
ball without anx f.ice 

“Well!” he mutle*red .is \I«itxei |>ushe‘d b.ie k the bolt, 
“you had me hall killed, nox\ xou xvanl to get rid of me ' 
M.itxei o|)ene*d the* gate* slightlx and |K’ere*d into the 
emptx stieet. he |)icture*d in his mind the broken remains 
of this man erawlmg along it. leasing a trail of blood in 
his xvake, and the* clogs, wakeiu'd bx the* smell, rushing out 
and btiiking. 

“ddiev’re frighlene*d, the scum!” growled Sax ka. “If it 
xv.isn’i tor the |)oIiee I wouldn't sne'ak axvax like this. 
I'd — “ 
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Pelageya came running up and handed Matvei a glass, 
rhe smell of the vodka brought a snort from Savka and 
he clutched at the air. 

“Where is it? I can’t see it.” 

I’he darkness, and perhaps the swelling of his body, 
made him seem fantastically big. The glass was swallowed 
up in his enormous paws, which carried it upward and 
pressed it against a dark pulpy mass that could hardly 
have been called a human face. 

He drank long, murmuring “umm, umm!” 

When he finished he flung the glass away and 
struggled to his feet. 

“Well, I’m off!” he said. 

Matvei threw the gate wide open. Pelageya thrust 
something hea\y tied up in a bit of woollen cloth into his 
hand. 

“(live him (his, it’s money.” 

“Ah-h-li!” wailed Savka, on hearing hei \oi(e. “Money 
for my coffin, eh? Bah! If I wasn’t afraid.. . Here, let's 
have it. 1 know you live with that stepson of yours, 
Pelageya! And you’re right — the old man’ll die, and you'll 
still be# the mistress.'’ 

He swayed in the gateway, clawing at the post as if he 
lacked the strength to step out into the street. But once he 
had taken the step, he said in a firmer, livelier voice, 
I3C3unding on the gate with something he held in his hand' 

“Don’t IcK k the gate, you swine, or they’ll guess it was 
you who let me out.” 

He’s right, thought Matvei, and a spark of goodwill 
towards Savka flashed within him. 

Pelageya, whej was sitting on the porch stej), covered 
her face with her hands, and Matvei could see her 
shoulders and breast heaving. She seemed to him as small 
and unprotected as a child. 

From the site where the new church was under 
con.struction came the sound of the night-watchman’s 
rattle, and presently this was followed by the clang of the 
iron disc hanging in the market-place, announcing that 
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the iiiglif was over, '/'he shadows faded and tiic sky 

turned a lighter blue, as if it were withdrawing from the 
earth. 

“(>)me to bed,” said Matvei, taking the woman firmly 
by the arm. 

Her drooping figure, her faltering step and her 
submissiveness affected him and filled him with solicitude 
for her. 

“Tired?” he said gently, feeling c)lder and stronger 
than she. 

She nodded. When they reached his father’s room 
Matvei stroked her hand and said. 

“Cio to bed and sleep. I’m glad Sa\ka gf)l awav." 

“So am I,” said Pelageya softlv as she iinlasienc'd her 
sarafan 

With a sen.se of wonderment he ga/ed njund the cool 
dark room, saw the wide bed heaped high with red 
jjillow’s, and felt with })ride that this woman lx?longed 
wholly to him. 

“Bless \()U for defending me. What would I do 
w ithout you?” whispered Pelages a, and the words in- 
( leased his sense of strength and power. She was sitting 
on the bed in nothing but her shift, which lookecl 
transparent against the daik background of the cjuilt 

With |)arted lips he studied the contours of her bcnl), 
and joyfulK, without fear or shame, felt the blood 
coursing through his \eins and his head growing gidd\. 

“But I'm afraid of \ou, um). You're no longer a child,” 
came her soft, enticing \oice. ‘ .And I like vou Ix^tier and 
better. Did you hear what .Sa\ka said^ \nd \’lasve\na, tcK), 
.says I’m no mother to you.” 

Matvei reached her side. Spreading her arms like 
wings, she gathered him to her breast and kissed him on 
the forehead: 

“CicK)d-night, dear one!” .she .said. 

More than forty years of his life passed after that 
morning, yet every time Matvei Ko/hemyakin recalled it. 
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his aching, broken heari was filled with gratitude to fate 
which, in the form of this woman, had turned on him an 
ardent smile; and to (iod, who had punished him for his 
sin by sending him a life of hardship and loneliness, the 
life of a man scorned and spat upon by the strait-laced 
citizens of Okurov. 

Well did he remember seeing, as he lay in Ix'd weak 
with shame and love-making but full of proud joy, the 
flushed morning late of the woman bending over him, 
smiling and weeping; her tears lell warmlv upon his 
cheeks, ran into his eyes, and left their salt taste upon his 
lips, and he heard her uttering strange words that 
sounded like a prayer 

“Let m\ grief be your joy, and mv sin )oui solate. 
never shall I utter a word of ('omplaint, and I shall lake all 
the blame on m)self before C»od and man, so graielul am 
I to you for flooding my w'hole being with voui* 
tenderness and bringing me tom fort, tlear heait, deal 
shrinking blossom. It is as if I had plunged into .i stream 
and you had washed my soul clean. May (ioci it'ward vou 
for the tenderness you have shown me l)\ giving \ou all 
the happiness the world has to oflei...." 

Enthralled bv mysterious c hai ins, he lav smiling and 
playing with her hair, unable to find woids to answei hei , 
feeling that she was the mother and sister ol Ins vouth. 

Into his minti, in bright and pom|)ous airav, came the 
wise w'ords spoken by Deacon Koienev 

“Marriage is the spiritual merging' ol t w'o c real ures lor 
the Joint overt oming of the hardships ol lile, which daily, 
fiercely and relentlessly, sting the soul like venomous 
snakes'. 

He would have liked to have lolti Pelageva this, but she* 
herself went on talking without pause, and it would have 
been a pity to interrupt the sweet flow of her speech 

The sky was bright with the tiawaiing ol a lair dav . 
Outside the windows the orchard, flooded with the 
rose-and-gold of morning, was pouring its fragrance into 
the air; the leaves were shaking themselves awake and 
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sircuhiii^ towards the sun; the crowns of the trees weie 
swaying slowly and pensively, as ii praying. 

Ciolden patchc*s of sunlight fell on the woman’s white 
skin. She jumped up in fright 

“Dear Lord! folks'll be getting uj' soon and raise a 
hue and cry: ‘Savka’s escaped!’ d hex’ll (f>me to wake me 
up. (io away, cjuick!” 

She looked siiangelv small, c|ui( k and (ompaci. in her 
shift 

When he ic'athed his own loom, Matxei lav on the bed 
and shut his eves, but before he had liad a chance to fall 
asleep he heard Pushkarvov shouting out in the vard 
“You flal-looU*d idiot! ^’ou couldn't keep watch over 
your ovMi head’ What will Savc^lv sav to this- be |)rep.ued 
to have vour nose punthc'd! " 

His fathei ’s name vs as like a blast of cold air to the 
bov . He thought ol hts mocking gic'edv eves, the 
su|)ei c ilious thiust of Ins 1ovnc*i lij). and the ted fingers of 
his puffv h.inds Matvei s(|uirmed and hid his head under 
the pillow 

f^is father was avsav loi foui davs, and Matvei vivicllv 
lemembeied evc'iv minute of those davs, he had the laie 
and wholesome Ituultv of lemembering life’s brightest 
moments 

I hey could not hide their sin Matvei vsalked about 
pale atid abstractc'd. like someone in a dream. Pelageva's 
poi c elain-Iike lace bename more animated, hei eves weie 
filled with .1 jovous bcMievolent light tmgc'd with anxietv, 
and the full li|)s of hei little mouth vsere constantlv curvc'd 
in a tender smile She moved lestlesslv about the house 
and yard, eagei that people should see hei 

“Dear me, I cjuiie foigot it'” she vsould erv out, 
sla))ping herself on the thigh 

broad-faced X'lasyevna smilc'd meaninglv : Pushkarvov 
riibl)ed the stubble on his chin briskiv and snoiied with 
displeasure, blowing out his c fieeks. 

While waiting for Pelageva one evening after supper 
Matvei overheard him talking to X’lasvevna in tlie kitchen- 
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“You're a fool." 

“May^x.% but to ((jmmit a sin like that! With his own 
mother — ’’ 

“Sorry it wasn't with you, eh? She's not his mother.” 

“Oh, isn’t she? She’s his father's wife." 

“You dunce! Have they had any children? " 

“What difference does that make? And you call 
yourself a soldier!’’ 

“A plague on you!” 

Matvei broke out in a cold sweat. When Pelageya c ame 
he told her what he had heard: she, too, |xiled, and a little 
shudder ran over her. 

“Ylasyeviia’s sure to tell,” she said with hanging head 
“It was she who pushed me into \<Hir arms. She 
still hopes. After all, your father hasn’t entirely given 
her up.” 

Matvei did not believe her, but she convinced him of 
the truth of her words. 

“What do I care? Lc'l them be together. It would he 
better for me. Ha\e no (ear, Matvei,” she said, tossing her 
head and pressing him to her breast. “If onlv he lc‘a\es 
you alone! As for me. I've bc‘en beaten before, 1 know, 
what it’s like. The only thing I’m afraid of is a court 
trial....” 

She considered a moment, then said in a lighter tone*’ 
“What do you think of Pushkaryov, .Matvei? Bless \oui 
heart, it’s true. I’m no mother foi you. I’m only five years 
older. As for being married, it wasn’t even a real wedding 
True, we went to the church, but we didn’t go through ail 
the ceremony. Nobody sang a scnig over me, and I didn’t 
wail or even cry, and nothing was done according to 
custom. I he priest married us becau.se he was paid to. but 
we weren’t married by my friends and relatives like in old 
times, like Russians are suppo.sed to be....” 

“I’m afraid,” .said Matvei. “Perhaps we ought to run 
away. Let’s, Pelageya.” 

She pressed him to her with unexpected force and 
kissed him cjn the chest, over the heart. 
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“My gcK)d, pure boy! May Cifxl bless you for yf>ur kind 
words,” she said. 

Her raised eyes filled with tears, like flowers with dew, 
and her face was twisted by a spasm of pain. 

F'rightened, he jumped up. But ihe moment had 
passed, and she .soothed him with a kiss. When he had 
drowsed off in her aims, she laid his head gently on the 
pillow, made the sign of the cross over him, and, putting 
one hand on her heart, l>owc*d low to him. 

rhrough his lowered lashes he saw' her bow, and a 
sense of impending doom macie him shudder 

The next morning he was awakened bv Piishkaryov, 
looking more lowering atid dishevelled than ever 

“Asleep?” he said “You ought to Fx* running awav 
instead of sleeping ” 

“Where can I run to'"” asked Matvei, not iKuhering to 
leign ignorance. 

“That’s it, whcie to'"” said the soldier with a hopeless 
shake ot his head “Ah, lad, vou’ve got vourself in a fine 
mess rhe> sav man’s instincts turn even the tsar into a 
slave, but that’s as may lx*.... I’ll tell vc)u whaf I've got a 
iriend, a Tatar, who lives about foriv versts from here,” 
he saici, [>ulling at one eai. “I'll give vou a note to 
him — he can read. He buvs eggs in the villages and sells 
them. You go and stav with him while I fight things out 
here at home. Pexx Mat v cm! I do led sorrv lor vou!” 

Pelageya came into the rixxn. ncKided to tliem. and 
stood framed in the doorwav. 

“ There she is, the worthless wench,” mutierc'd the 
soldier, rubbing his thex'k. Suddenly he openc'd his mouth 
like a sereech-owl and burst out laughing. 

“ The devil lake the two ol vou!” 

He sh<x>k his mangv head, .screwed up hi.s eves into 
knots ol wrinkles, and belehed out a sprav of spittle. 

“Listen!” .said the woman, suddenly alert. 

Through the garden window came a vague sound that 
gained in spec*d and volume as it drew nearer. 
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“Musi \yc him," said Pushkaryov slowly. “Well, < luims, 
lo(1k out for trouhle’" 

Matvei felt as if some stnmg.aiid invisible ( reature had 
caught him by the hands and feet with cold fingers and 
was slowly stretching him out Pelagey*! kept making the 
sign of the cross over him and murmuring. 

“Lord, have merev — Lord, have meic\ — ” 

Lhicombed, unwashed, his clothes awry, the boy 
rushed out into the yard at lhi‘ vei \ moment 
Ko/hemyakin rode through the gate 

“Is everything all right Wtis his Itiilier's rough 
salutation. Then he bent down, tliislied with heat and 
grey with dust, to sa\ to his son anxiouslv 

“What’s the matter willi \ou, eh- \ol feeling well- ' 
Later, in Matvei's loom, Pushkatvos spoke to Ins 
master at gieat length and with miKli w.iv mg of his .iiiiis 
Kozhemyakin was sitting on th(‘ bed. hatl(‘ss but still in Ins 
travelling-coat, and Pelagev.i was kiH‘t‘lmg in the dooiwav, 
her sfioiilders drooping, hei aims hanging limph at her 
sides 

“Beat me . heal me." sli<* kept s.iMiig 
A uirious c h«mge came o\ei ilu* old man's big purple 
face His cheeks grew as pale and piiffv as dough, the 
wdiiles and iiises of Ins e\es lan togethei to (oim two !ia/\ 
grey-green smudges, and Ins IkmkI ticmbli'd He k(‘pi 
crushing the \isor of his cap in his rt‘d hands. 

“(iei out of heie, voii slut’" he barked, sliding one 
fool forward 

(ielting u|^, he unfastened the collai of his blouse, 
went towaius the door, struck the woman on the head with 
his fist, and pushed her over with his foot 

“(lome with me, Pushkaiycn," he said, stepping ovet 

her 

Pushkaryov followed him out, dosing ilu* dooi firmly 
Ix^hind him. 

The old man could be hc-ard shuffling noisily into his 
own room, casting off his clothes, flinging open the 
window and scraping a diair across the floor. 
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With his fathcT gone, the boy lircathed more easily and 
saw dearer. He l)enl over Pelageya and stroked her hair. 

“(io away! Don’t touch me!” she whispered in fright, 
shrinking l^ac k. 

He slipped down to the floor beside her and both of 
them became rigid in anticipation 

Kveiything that had happe-ned up to this moment had 
been less dreadful than Matvei had antic ijiated, but he* 
feared that presc*nt giace would onl\ make future 
letribution all the more terrible 

I he house was filled with an evil wrathful silence 
(iloying shadows crept into the room The da\ was 
changeful cner the* I.\4ikho\sko\e Bog hung a hea\\ gre\ 
cloud, featherv tufts of which bioke loose and stc)le c)\er 
the town, fingering walls .ind trc‘es with iheit shadows, 
which crept through the \arcl, climbed in at the window, 
«incl sprc’ad o\ei ihe floor The* house seemecl to gulp 
them up eagc*rb . ,is ii feeding on gloom <ind misei\ 
When ihc‘\ Ihici hc*en w.iiting foi endless moments, 
thew heaicl the solcheTs voice ciisiiiictlv through the ihm 
])<irtition He w,is sjk*. iking .is if he h.icl lH*c*n .in evewitness 
to Sav ka's .iss.iiill on M.itvei, .incl no doubt he h.id 
ado|)iecl this loud tone foi their benefit 

“Did he hurt him badlv’"” .iskccl Ko/hemvakin m .m 
c'xpressionlc’ss voice* 

“He* complains of his bc*llv — savs his bellv hurts him 
“Bless his hc*aii’ He's saving tfi.it so th.ii vour father 
won't touch vou, " whispeic’d Pel.ige\.i h.ip])ilv 

“He was laid up for a long time.” I>ellc)wecl Push- 
k. II yen, “.incl she kept watch over him d.iv and night He 
was in a bad w.iv , the lad was, but he’s got his lather s 
constitution And not onK his constitution \nvone can 
see he’s vour flesh and blood .As the saving goes: ‘He’s 
the mastei’s son, not the common lun’” 

“Don’t trv to soften things!” barked Ko/hem\akin. 
“What's her relation to him, have* vou forgotten that?” 

“Oho!” loarecl the solcliei “She’s twentv and he’s 
fifteen — that’s her rei.it ion to him, and nothing more! ” 
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“Get And send her in, and Mai — that is, send iny 
son into the garden," growled Ko/hemyakin. 

“So now we’ve got to find a new yard-l)oy — ” 
“Later.” 

“Listen, there's a ^atar of my a((|uaintanee lives about 
forty versts from here, just the man we need — ’’ 

“Later, I tell voul” 

“Send me to fetch him, and let me take Matvei 
with me.” 

“Prav for him, Matvei,” whispered Pelageva solemnly 
Raising her eyes, she began moving hei lips noiselessly 
Matvei strained his ears 
“V'ery well,” said his father 

“I won’t go' Not for anvlhing'” whispered Matvei. 
“Dear f)oy!” 

“We’ll leave tomoriow,” said the soldier 
“Better todav,” said Ko/hemyakin. 

“I've got some things to attend to first,” said Push- 
karyov . 

“Pushkaryov — “ 

“Eh?” 

“ I cings look bad ” 

“W^hat looks so bad?” 

“Tlicrc’s going to be talk in this tf)vvn 
“So he's afraid of what people say,” Maiv<*i (oiild not 
resist commenting 

“You can't blame him lor that,” sighed the woman 
“Oho! " cried Pusfikarycn “As if we didn't know those 
rumours! What you want to do is tic* up the tongue of tfiat 
cook of yours!” 

“Why didn’t you lx?al Savka to death and take his Indy 
to the swamp at night?” 

“That would have been a fine thing! Well, I'm off. 
Remember the saying, Savely: ‘A kind worci’s stronger 
than a fist.’” 

“Get out!” shouted the old man. 

The dfjor of .Matvei’s room was opened and Push- 
karyov thru-st his hc?ad in. 
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“(io to your husl>aiKl,” he said in a loud voice, winking 
at Pelageya; then, in a whisjjer. “Pad ytjurself, you focil’ 
Stuff something soft inside your dress.” 

Pelageya gave a little laugh, hugged and kissed Matvei 
without a word, and went out. 

Pushkaryov tcxjk Matvei by the arm 

“Ciome along,” he said. 

“Will he beat her'"” asked the boy unhappily. 

“A little,” said the soldier and added by wav of 
C()nsolation- “1 hat's ail right, she’s still \(>ung. W’omen — 
they’re hollow inside, they were made to take beatings A 
man’s insides are all tight togethei, but a woman's have 
got space between. She’s something like a drum, a woman 
is.” 

Matvei, feeling helpless and hopeless, went out intcj the 
orchard where he flung himself ciown undei an apple-tree 
and lay ga/ing u{) into the sky I'herc was a sound of 
distant fhunde?: shreacis of cloud went floating past, a hot 
moist bree/e shook the leaves. 

“Boo-oo-om! ” went the thunder with a muffled 
watersoaked sound. 

Little grey thougfits went round and round in his 
brain like gnats in a rav of sunlight; ragged clouds kept 
moving purposefullv to the south, taking the form of a 
hayrick envc*lo|)ed in blue smoke, or a silveiv pile of 
hemp, or an upiootc*cl tree, oi a pack of grevhounds. M 
one moment the) were like an enoi mous bearded head, 
eyeless, with open mouth and pointed ears, at another, a 
ragged fur coat with long sleeves, one of which hung 
down towards the earth while the other floated out in the 
wiiui anci smoke came pouring out of it 

Matvei realizeci that i\'Iageva was nearer and dearer to 
him than his father, and all his thoughts wont round and 
round like mc^hs about a flame. He tried conscieniiouslv 
to recall his father’s smile, his wonderful tales of the past, 
all the gcK>d things Pushkaryov had said abevut him, but 
nothing ccvuld eclipse or extinguish the maternal glance c^f 
Pelageya’s dear eyes. 
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Anxiety for her made his heart (ontraet and his throat 
go hot and dry. He fancied sharp thorns were springing 
up out of the ground, piercing him in the back and 
tearing liis flesh. 

Suddenly he caught sight ot Pelageya. Dishevelled, her 
hair hanging loo.se, she was staggering towards the 
bath-house. She was drawing the fingers ol one hand 
through her flowing locks and winding the torn-out hair 
round the fingers of the othei. Her face, so pale as to be* 
almost blue, was distorted in an awful grimace, she stared 
into space as if blind, coughed softly, and kept turning 
her hand in the air as she twisted the hair round her 
fingers. 

Matvei was catapulted to his feet b\ an u|)surgc* of 
anger such as he had never known before. 

“Did he hurt you*’ ' 

“It doesn’t matter," she said gra\c‘ly and simpi) “\'ou 
are next — " 

She sw’ayed and caught on to his shoulder, sc)f)bing 
into his ear' 

“Take Pushkai vov with you, don’t go alone’ Hc kickc'd 
me . . in the belly afraid I might be* w ith c hild 

“Theil let him beat me* too’" c ric*d \Iai\c*i, d.ii ting 
<iw'a> 

Blindly, as though stunned, he ran into his fathc*r’s 
room and threw himself on his dark toi m sj)iawling on .i 
bench beside the tabic* 

“Beat me too! Me too! Me*’" he shouted, waving his 
fists iti the air. But suddenly he went dumb, as if soitu* 
one had struck him over the lu*ad. His lather, his back 
against the table, had thrust a fat |>ur|)le tongue out at 
him and was clawing the wood with the nails of his left 
hand, his left foot scraped across the floor as if seeking 
support, his right arm hung down heavily w^ith the fingeis 
of the hand c urled up in a supplicatory way; his right eye, 
bleary and dead-looking, was charged with blood and 
tears, his left glittered with a green light I’he corners of 
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his niouih twiichcd convulsively, and he blew oui his 
theeks to gas]); 

“You hitch . hitch... *’ 

Matvei holied out ol the room and collided with 
Vlasvev iia. 

“l.ook oia!” he heard her exclaim, then shriek' 
“Merciful heavens! He’s kilk'd him! His father!” 

From llial moment on the house was full of vain hustle 
and racking misery, which went on and on, sapping the 
hoy's strength 

Pushkaryov i usheef in like* a (loature possessed, seized 
X'l.isyevna hv the tin oat and sh<H)k hei . 

“Killed fiim' I’ll teach vou sav such things'” he 
shouted 

“ J'he hlood — on the flooi — ” 

“It's Pelageva’s hlood, not his! d he likes of vou ought 
to he pushc'd m the* pond, that’s the truth'” 

“Uon't hothei about her.” said Pelageva liom the 
dooiwav, holding cm to the jamh lot suppoit “(.«ill the 
j)riesi — the doc tor ' 

Ko/hemv iikin, now King on the heel, kept blinking his 
wide-open left eve in which horioi ll.islu'd fiifullv. while 
the fingeis of his left hand c lute hc*d .it something invisible 
and intangible 

Woikmeii shuffled up the poich steps and into the 
house, Matvei skidded ovc*i the vset floor with liotiles ancf 
towels in his hands. A little l.iter he tned to help Pelageva 
undress his falhc*i, hut he was so shcKkc*d hv the sight ol 
the man’s paraly/c’d right side, limp and lileless, livid and 
flahhv, that he lan ;iwav 

d he dark skv was lit up hv a pale lightning as it tric*d 
to break through a thick hank ol clouds Big diops of 
summer rain splashcxi on trc‘c‘s. roots anci ground It 
sc*c‘mc*d anxious to have done* with its task ol sprinkling 
this dismal spot, so that it might c.nrv its refreshing 
moisture to more promising regions, d'hunder rollc*d, 
trees rustled, bright rihl>ons of water pourc'd off the roof 
and rushed through the vard to the gate in a muddv 
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stream. A bobl)in, carried away on the rushing stream, 
bumped into the gate-post and kept kntx king against it as 
if begging to be let out into the street. 

Pelageya came out. put her chin on Matvei's shoulder 
as horses do, and whispered in his ear: 

“I’m afraid I’ll have to go into a convent as yoitr 
mother did, dear heart.” 

Someone krux kcd at the gate Matvei heard the kn<x:k, 
but ignored it. The lively Mikhailo darted out of the barn 
and leaped like a goat round the puddles to the gate, 
which he opened to the little black priest aiul the 
carrot-haired deacon. 

“A fine thing! Send lor (iod’s ministers and don't 
open the gates to them! Barbarians'” (omplai?ied the 
priest in a loud v^)ice as he stepped inside, holding up his 
cassock as a woman does her skirts 

When he had disappeared inside the house, Mikhailo, 
grunting pleasurably, untied his girdle and lifted up his 
blouse to let the rain pour down his back 

“Oh! Ah!” he squealed happily 

There was such sheer enjoyment in the sound that 
Matvei longed to run out into the rain himseil, but 
Mikhailo, (Etching sight of him, turned and walkefi 
soberly into the barn. 

Father is dying, the boy reminded him.self Bnl t?T as 
he might, he could discover in his heart no feeling 
stronger than his desire to be with Pelageya 

The rain slackened, the clouds came to a standstill over 
the town and, shuddering as the blue gleam of distant 
lightning fell upon them, shook out the last few' drops of 
water on the muddy earth A crow (awed in praise of the 
rain. 

Once again someone pounded on the gate and rattled 
the latch, at which an argument began in the barn: 

“Go and open if.” 

“I opened to the priest.” 

“I’d have opened to the priest.” 

“You go, Vanya.” 
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“C)(> yourself, Yakim.” 

Long and lanky Yakim came out of the l)arn, starf*d at 
the puddles, went round the first two, stepped into the 
thirrl, decided it would be l)errcr to igni)re them, and 
made directly foi the gale at a leisurely pace 

A tall man in an absurd (iossack coat, striped irousc-is, 
and a hat with a ccxkade, stepped inside 
“Is this where the sick ntan is-' ’ 

Yakim scratched his navel as he pondeied the quc*s- 
tion 

“ I he mastet , \ou mean*' Where else should he be- 
lle’s there, in the house ” 

“Idiot,’’ obser\c*d the man jkm fnne loriK 
Matvei hea\ed a mouinful sigh, fec*ling as if the thick 
gr(‘y clouds weie sucking him into then depths 

“dome, cc)me. ’ said PiishkaT\o\ from behind, slaj)ping 
him on the shoulder “It’s nc)t so bad ParaKsis We h.icl a 
captain once — /emel-I.uko\ was Ins itame — he was iak(*n 
with it during «i parad<* Knex kc*d him flat, it did ' 

“ And did lie die' ” 

“Oh, yes ” 

“And will Father die too-” 

“Funny cjuesiion,” laughed the soldier, looking a\\a\. 
“Of course he will — and so will \oii .md me 1 hat’s what 
we live for. Once the job's oxer, off we go ” 

Matxei reflected a moment 
“He beat Pelageya,’’ he said resent fulK 
“Mm, yes, he gaxe it to her ail right. ” agreecf the 
sc^ldier “(Wouldn’t heljj it The olci fool’s jealous of his 
women. It angered him, the red-haiied olci goat 

Fhe soldiei’ made a face, sp.it anci smeared the* spittle 
under his toot. 

“Hut don’t let it trouble xou, she’s a stuidx sow, is 
Pelageya,’’ he adcied gentlx 

Matvei cast a furtive glance oxer his slioulder 
“Arc yc3U sorry about Father^” he asked in a xvhispc'r 
“I'm used to him," said Pushkaryov xvith a sigh “He 
and I got on together. We respected each other 
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Friendship, my Ixn, doesn'l grow in ihe woods like .i 
mushroom It's in the hear! that friendshi|) grows.” 

He walked off, raising his legs high like a ( rane 
and bringing them down in the mud with a loud 
splash. 

Matvei was left standing alone in the eniran('<*wa> 

He savs nasty things about Fathei ... and spits ... but 
he’s sort) for him.. . 

Pelageya came (uu to him. 

“I (an’t stand up ain longer,” slie said with an 
apologetic smile. 

He took hc'r into his room, and whc*n she* was l\ing on 
his bed he a\erted bis eyes and vvalkc*d away, lepulsed l)\ 
a familiar smell, warm and sally — the* smell that barl (r)me 
from Savka alter the men had beaten him 

”I oughtn’t to lie on your bed,” she muimmc'd ‘‘H(‘ 
kicked me so; must have smashc*d my insides ” 

Matvei glaiucxl at hei and suddenlv realized with 
terrible clarity that she would die. I'lie unnatural p.illor ol 
her face told him so, as did Iiei sunken e\c*s and h(‘i blue 
lips, which might ha\e l)c*en pastc'd on. 

VV^ithout a word he huric^l his face in her bosom 
Pelageya groaned and ran a dry tongue over bet li|)s 
“Don’t,” she barely whisper(*d “I can’t b!(*athe. ' 

A little later he was slatuling next to Pushkaryo\ bc‘side 
his father’s bc*d. The sick man’s green c‘ye glittered as he 
tugged at his son’s hand and tried to say something 
“Pu.. Push — ” 

The soldier pointed to himself 
“Me?” he said. “You mean me'-'” 

“Ma— ” * 

“Matvei? I'm to look after him? I know' that without 
your telling me. Have no leais about that, .Savely ” 

But the old man wavc*d his hand. 

“Pel... Pel . 0)11 — ” 

“I sec,” said Pushkaryov. “I know. A convent ” 

Fhe old man pushed away his son’s hand and elute hc‘d 
at his heart, writhing and moaning, rolling his thick 
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longiK*, sirikinj^ himself o?i iht* (hcsf, and a^ain sci/inj^ 
\lat\<‘i’s liaiul in (lamni) fingers. 

I he left sifle of his Ixwly s(*emed slriving lo separaK^ 
itself from file tigfn, whir fi la\’ ga/ing serenel) uitfi its 
de.id eye at something Im^noikI tlie reiling \lat\ei was 
honified, hut he tfid no! feel sorrv for his falhei , before 
fiis eves rio.iled ifu* woman's fa(<", pale anrl e\aiu*s(eni 
The old man’s hiealfiing leiniruled fiim of tfu* hissing of 
mushrooms being filed o\er ilu* fire 

file priest and die do( toi were sianding bv ihe 
w mdow 

“Slingeon\ m\ fax untile fisli " the j^nesi was saving 
“I ex(‘n dieam of it nigfits ” 

riie lall deacon was standing m fionl of die (lock 
scraping the fix-sjiots off ilic face widi his fingei-nail The 
bii//ing of flies — big bluebottles — filled tlie room Kxeix- 
t fling was ecKited wiili gloom, and ex erx thing had (ome to 
a siandsiill, «is if in obedic'iice to some unseen powei 
In tills wax foul daik, lainv d.ixs went b\ On the 
tliirci, the su k m«m had ,inoth<M sfioke. and earlx in the 
morning of the fiflli stout nd-lieaded S.ixeix 

Ko7liem\*ikm died \o one witness(‘d his death T he nun 
who wat( lied at liis bedside liad gone into the kitchen to 
have a glass of tea, and wfieii l*iishk.irxox came in to i.ike 
hei place h(‘ lound the old man witli Ins head under the 
pillow . 

“I said to him, ‘Who aie vou hiding fiom'-'' — macfe a 
sort of a joke of it ‘dome out'' I said, «ind picked up the 
pillow Iheie he is, cione foi Kxervthing m place but his 
soul. ' 

Matxei xv.is giipped b\ an unspe.ik.ible feai of death, a 
sudden c'orn|)assion for fiis failiei .md dread of wliat 
would hapjien to I’elagcwa. 

She did not get up. She lav tossing on the bed, 
delirious with fever, her !>ellv swollen like a drum. Once 
or twice Matvei had caught siglit of tags stained with thick 
dark blood lying in tlie corner, and he could not rid 
himself of their cloying smell 
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On the rare occasions when her mind cleared, she 
would look at him guiltily and whisper: 

“I'm so ill! And here in your room! Where do you 
sleep? Are you comfortable^” 

They gave his father a fine funeral, with ihe ( hun h 
choir and all the priests in town partici])aiing One of the 
choristers, fireman Klucharev, a man with an enormous 
close-cropped head and a pointed blue-black beard, sang 
louder than anybody else, and all the way to the graveyard 
he kept glancing at Matvei with a ( uriosily that the youth 
found disagreeable and depressing 

To his surpiise, he overheard a few people make 
kindly remarks about his father 

‘‘It goes without saving that the late departed was an 
uppish sharp-tongued man,” said old Khryapo\, who was 
walking lx?hind Matvei in the funeral procession, “but he 
had a good heart He sent hot buns to ilu‘ prisoners evety 
Saturday — ” 

“ Fo the prisoners, that’s true. Birds of a leathei — ” 

“At Rasterfide, eggs and cottage cheese, at (ihrist mas- 
tide, meat — ” 

Having listed all the charities ol the deceas(‘(l, 
Khryapov added in the tone c)i a repentant sinner- 

“ True, he had no respect for his neighbours, l)ut when 
you come down to it, why should he-' If vou take the wa) 
we live — hrn, I can’t say that deserves much respect” 

“Who can say how many demons will assault out 
remains in the hour of our death-'” said somc'one 
acrimoniously. 

Next to Matvei walked the long-legged Pushkaryov, 
looking like a bird-house on a pole in his resurrected 
green uniform with gold braid on ccjllar and cuffs, brass 
buttons down the front, and a big black patch on one at in. 
Now and again he wcjuld turn round, laise his arm and 
give the command: 

“Silence!” 

Everycjne obeyed him. 
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When they began to lower the coffin into the sandy 
soil of Okurov and the black-bearded fireman opened his 
enormous red mouth to bawl with the abruptness of a 
gunshot, “K-lernal pe-c-cace...”, Matvei fell to the ground, 
sobbing and laying his head on an unkne^wn gravemound 
bristling with dry grass. Pushkaryov’s strong arms wrap- 
ped him round and pressed his cheek against the brass 
buttons, while, sniffling, he whispered snatches of words 
into his ear; 

“('.ome, take yourself in hand. Obey orciers, Matvei' 
Tm here, my bov, here at your side.” 

And all the way home, right up to the yard, the soldier 
kept on talking under his breath as he plough- 
ed couragcouslv through the clinging mud of Oku- 
ro\ ■ 

“He was his own commander, he was. Oh, yes' He'd 
have done big things if he'd lived in some other place 
How he could work, that led-hairccl devil! When he 
Irought this house, for instance, he was roofer and 
(ai|)enter, |)«iinter anci stone-mason, all in one. There 
wasn't anything he couldn't do. And the orchard he 
[)lanted! Kverv tree a beauty — no worms, no pests, clean 
liark The nuns came to learn gardening from him. It's a 
great thing, lad, when vou can teach folk useful skills. 
Many a time he's said: ‘Not onlv trees and flowers, but 
peo|3le, too, ought to be an ornament to this earth ' He 
found time lor everything, wheeling his knife and kissing 
his wife. I used to s.iv to him as a joke: ‘See that wooci 
over there, Savely*'' (io and cut it ciown bv sunset ' Ah. yes, 
we lived in the* right way, lad, and you must live the same. 
Don’t lx* afraid to differ with a man, hut learn to read his 
heart. " 

(^n reaching home Matvei was ashamed to discover 
that he was hungiT. He .saw that the funeral feast would 
not lK*gin for some time the workmen haci staved in the 
cemetery to mount the cross on the grave, and only a few 
beggars had gathered so far. .And so he stole a piece 
bread from the table and went out into the orchard. 
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where he hid behind the bath-house to eat it. He had a 
guilty feeling when he came back. 

Never before had he been the centre of so much 
attention. Nine tables were laid in the yard. In the kitc hen 
Vlasyevna and Natalya were making patuakes, and the 
smell of sizzling fat poured in a thick stream through the 
window, making the beggars who clustered round it sniff 
with greedy impatience. There were several dozen Ix'g- 
gars, whole and crippled, and Matvei found them as 
repulsive as vermin as they crawled, grey and silent, out of 
all the nooks and crannies. The yard seemed stuffed with 
rags, and the murmur of voices was like the purring ot 
innumerable cats. Sickly-sweet smiles were thrown into 
Matvei’s face from every side; his ears were assaulted by a 
treacly stream of condolerues, by rapturous praises of his 
youth, good looks and fine clothes, by sighs and whis- 
pered prayers. He noticed eyes that had been mean and 
hostile assume an expression of humility, sorrow and 
tenderness as they fell upon him. Resenting the obvious 
falseness of it, he kept his own eyes on the ground. 

The matted grey beards, the puffy red and yellow 
faces, the greedy hands that seemed to have eyes in their 
fingefs reminded Matvei of the strange visions of the 
Pious Pilgrim as he crossed the Fields of Human 
Suffering. It was as if all the rubbish of the streets had 
been swept into the yard. Bits of broken fx)ltles glittered 
among the debris, and the wind poked a scjiieamish finger 
among the decompo.sing mass. Only two or three forms, 
shrinking in corners, gazed upon the scene abstraitedly, as 
if pondering an insoluble problem of vast importance. 

A pot-bellied creature with a clean-shaven face and 
starting eyes, round as coins and interlaced by little red 
veins, came hobbling over to Matvei. Waving a stubby arm 
in the air, he began to shout: 

Vain, all vain our hopes and lonfrings. 

All too soon the Cleaner stark 
O’er the fields will come a-scything. 

Lay iLs in the coffin dark. 
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“He’s a sham, lad,*’ whispered someone into Matvei’s 
ear. “He’s not a holy man, he’s a clerk who was exiled for 
cmljezzlement. Just look at him, the ugly louse! But we’ve 
got a genuine holy man among us.’’ 

“(ifXKl sir,’’ whined the clerk in a loud voice, ‘ lend car 
to pious hymns written by my uncle, a famous bard and 
court — ’’ 

But he was pushed aside to make way for a tall man 
ludicrously fashioned of sharp bones that seemed to have 
been carelessly sewn up in a sack of worn brown skin. His 
head was small and his sloping forehead mcrhung his 
eyes. He stood staring at the youth without blinking, as if 
he were blind 

“Sing, Alvosha! Sing us a song!’’ the\ i ried to liim. He 
stood pawing the ground with one foot and imirmuring 
incohetently. 

Shni-Shnn the be^^mman. 

Ran till he was oat of bieath, 

Fojnul a (otn in a n/stv (an. 

And bought himself a speedy death 

“ 1 hink upon these words, " whispered someone in 
Mat\ei’s ear. “Kvervtlimg he savs has deep meaning, 
ever ything, a pm pose. He has made the great .sacrifice, 
he, loo, was once a merchant’s .son.” 

Matvei tell suffocated by the ill-smelling crowd, but 
suddenly a mosement passed through it and openings 
appearc‘d in the solid wall of human IxMiigs. 

“To the tables, rabble! Quick!” cried the soldier. 

Matvei longeci to sav that the beggars frightened and 
disgu.stc^d him and he would not sit at table with them, but 
instead he turned to Pii.shkarvo\ anci said: 

“Why do you |)ush them about like that?” 

“It won’t hurt them.” 

“ They pray tor our souls.” 

“Mostly in pubs.” 

“Is there nothing vou fear?” Mal\ei asked him. 
“Me?” 
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The soldier rubbed his clean-shaven chin reflectively. 

“I don’t know. Never gave the matter much thought,” 
he said. 

At last Matvei told him his opinion of their guests. 

“But you mustn’t go away,” said Pushkaryov, wrinkl- 
ing his forehead. ‘‘It won’t do to go against custom. Won’t 
do at all.” 

Matvei shrank. He was ashamed of his attitude and 
was sorry he had told Pushkaryov. 

He went in to see Pelageya. She was no longer delirious, 
but she had lost the use of her legs. 

‘‘I’m not pretty any more, am I?” she said wistfullv. 

’’You’re even prettier,*’ he said. 

She had become di.stressingly thin in twentv-four 
hours. Her nose was pinched, her checks were sallow and 
sunken, her cheek-bones stuck out sharply, her blue lips 
were spread wide and seemed to be glued to her teeih 

‘‘Dear boy,” she murmured, ‘‘you'll be left all alone, 
without a soul on earth. Clling to Pushkaryov, he’s a good 
soul, even if he does come from the settlement, 1 don't 
km)w a belter. If I could only speak to him about you .. 
for one little minute....” 

Glad of an excuse to get awa\, he said he would go and 
fet( h the soldier. 

As soon as he had done so, he went out into the 
bath-house, where he ( limbed u]>.on one ol the slu'Ives and 
sat huddled in a (orner that reeked of danij) wood and 
.scalded biixh leaves. Scarcely a week had |)assc*d since* the 
bath-house had last been heated, yet the spiders hacf alrc'ady 
wenen a grey weh over the window and hung tht*ir nens in 
every corner. As Matvei gazt'd at the fruits of their labour it 
cxrcurred to him that his heart, too, was caught in a nc‘t — a 
net of inarticulate thoughts. 

He heard Vlasyevna and Natalya call him, and he 
heard the deep hum of many voices in the yard; for some 
rea.son the blurred sound reminded him of the blobs c^f 
grease floating in the slop-tub. He felt an urge to go out 
intci the fields and lie on his back in the weeds, ga/.ing up 
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al the swift flight of the grey clouds, harbingers of au- 
tumn, coming from the direction of the Lvakhovskove Bog 
When the sileiire of the yard and the deeping shadows 
inside the bath-house told him that evening had come, he 
climbc*d down off the shelf, went out into the orchard, 
and c.une upon Pushkaryov sitting on a bench under an 
apj)le-tiec His head was sagging, his long legs were 
stretched out in front of him, he was clutching his 
knee-(a|)s with his hands, and hiccuping loucilv. 

“Hm, so v(»u ran <iw'ay from the beggars’ * he said, 
screwing up his eyes, “rhey re beneath you, eh' .As for 
Pelageya — vou can't fool me! .She's a gonei' He killed her, 
the cfc‘\il — that dead father of )ours He had a scent for 
things, like* a dog A rare man! Ma\ his soul rest in |x*ace. 
riie main thing tor him was a woman 1 his old ccK'k got 
himself a hen, too, and if Savelv didn't make me show her 
to him! I did, pool fool, and he gobbled her up before I 
knew what fiad hap|)ened " 

\faivei touched his arm 

“Let's bur\ her properh, without an\ peoj^le, " he 
urged. 

“Pelagcwa?" cri<‘d the soldier, sc rewing up hisenes .igam. 
“Well bur\ her m the most proper wav. Nc'xt to him " 
“Oh, no’ Not next to him!" 

“Next to him’ " shouted the soldier “Let her catch him 
ii|^ beyond the giave and stanci beside him before the 
Loicl. The Lord'll give it to him, the led-haired devil’" 
“non’t swear,” said Matvc'i 

Lhe soldier stared at him a moment, then said with a 
shake of his head 

"KverylKuly going about spouting as if the\ were 
clever, but they're all fools. I'o hell with vou!" 

He grew more and meue drunk and swaved so 
violently that it sc*enu*d he must sureh dive head first on 
the ground and snap his skinnv neck. But suddenly he 
drew u|) his legs without the least effort, c'xamined them, 
laugheci, put them upon the bench, and stretched himself 
out. 
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“And that’s that!’’ he said. 

So he's the man I’m to live with, thought Matvei, 
glancing over his shoulder. 

Later on that evening Pelageya fell into a coma, and 
five days after the funeral of Savely Ko/hcmyakin, she 
died. 

Matvei urged the old soldier to bury her quietly, 
without any feast. It was some time before Pushkaryov 
would consent, but at last he gave in, salving his 
conscience by sending three poods of meat, three poods of 
cakes and three hundred eggs to the prisoners in jail. 

According to Matvei’s wish she was buried as far as 
possible from Kozhemyakin’s grave, in a secluded corner 
of the graveyard near the fence, among a lush growth of 
honey-suckle, dandelions and burdock. On the ninth day 
Matvei himself weeded the spot, cut down the bushes, and 
planted five birch-trees in the ground he had cleared- two 
at the head of her grave near the cross, one on each side, 
and one at the loot. 

“Well, lad, now you’re your own 1k)ss!" the soldier said 
to Matvei with affectionate severity. “L<M)k out! By the 
way, Here’s our new yard porter. Hey, Shakir!’’ 

A young Tatar stepped out with dignity from behind 
the house. He t<jok off a tap trimmed with fox fur, 
grinned, and bowed. 

“Look at him, the devil!" cried the soldier, slapping 
him approvingly on the shoulder and turning him round 
for the master’s inspection as if he were a new hoise. 
“Tough as iron. Ho-ho!" 

The porter, laughing g(K>d-natu redly, twisted his head 
round in order not to take his slanting grey eyes off 
Matvei. He was wearing a blue homespun shirt reaching 
below the knees, a white apron, clean leg-bindings and 
new bast sandals, and he had a lavender skull-cap on his 
shaven head. He gave the impression of Ix^ing new, clean 
and durable. 'Fhere was a serious look in his eyes, he had 
high cheek-bones and his face was l)eautifully lengthened 
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by a frame of rurly dark beard ihal covered his cheeks 
from ear to chin and parted at his mouth to reveal firm, 
well-cut lips beneath a dipped moustache. 

“Soldier, g(K>d man,” he said, winking in the direction 
of Pushkaryov. 

Matvei gave an uneasy laugh, not knowing what to sa\ 
Shakir, sensing his uneasiness, held out his hand. 

“Your hand, master! We like each other; vou like me; 
I like you.” 

Suddenly he seized Pushkaryov, lifted him up in the 
air, and carried him off. 

“Ai-da! Ai-dal” he shouted as he went “Show me 
board, show me broom, show me where all rig-roll!" 

Matvei laughed, sighed, and went into the nnvn 

In his father s lifetime he had often dreamt of the 
(own. He had resented ne\ei being allowed to go out 
alone and had imagined town life full of mvsterious 
temptations and gav diversions. And while his father had 
taken pains to imbue him with distrust of all men, the 
feeling had not taken deep root in the young man’s heart 
or diminished his interest in town life Now that he was 
free to do as he pleased, he spent much time walking up 
and down the streets, tasting a sharp and friendK e\e 
upon evervihing the life of C)kuro\ placed in his path 

He was struck b\ the fact tluit the inhabitants of 
()kuro\ ne\ei seemed to be in a hurr\. I’hev sauntered 
down the street, and on meeting accpiaintances would stop 
and chat amicabh. 

Teniav as he went through the gate. Mat\ei siiw two 
women in the empty street about ten houses awa\. One of 
them had a yoke over her shoulclei with pails of water 
hanging from either end, the other had a bundle under 
one arm. As he came up to them he heard their dilatcuN 
talk. The one with the pails thrust her head foiwarci as 
sfie shifted the yoke from one shoulder to the other. 

“Here it is Thursday again." she said with a sigh. 

“Ah, yes! How time flies!" 

“Day after tomorrow'*s baking day." 
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“Whal sort of filling will you make?” 

“It’s ihe season for cabbage, or exen c.iriofs, but my 
man doesn’t like carrot filling.” 

They cast sidelong glances at Matvei. 

‘T\)u might drop into the Khrya|)ovs,” said the woman 
with the bundle. “Thex've killed a bull-tall, perhaps 
they’ll sell >oii the lixer. I do so loxe lixer filling!” 

Without taking her eyes oil Matxei, the woman xvith 
the pails replied sloxvly, as if her mind xvere on something 
else: 

“Ihev'd sell their oxvn thildren, tliose Khixapoxs. 
Their calf xvas a sickly one, that must he xvhx ih<*x kill- 
ed it.” 

They put their heads ttigethei atul began to xvhispei 
Mottled shadoxvs fell upon them from blight clustei of 
autumn leaves shoxxing oxei the top of the fence .\ fat 
croxv perthing on the roof cast a languid ex<‘ at them, 
hens xvere pecking industriouslv in the dust of the* 
roadxvav, some sleek pigeons xvere xvaddling in thc‘ xaicl, 
glancing furtixelx at the gate from time to time lo see it 
there might not Ik* a cat lurking in its shadoxv Sc*nsiiig 
that the women were talking about him, Matxei cjinckcMuvl 
his steps When he reached the end of the* sticei he 
turned round and saw them still standing and xvatching 
him and shaking their heads. 

\ hay cart sailed slowly past, giving off an odour of 
mould. The weary horse lifted one lc‘g «dier anothc*i, its 
head hanging low, its intelligent eyes fi\c*d on the toad, 
which was cluttered with bones, egg-shells, onion skins, 
and bits of dirty rag. 

The space between the whc*el-ruts xvas doused xvith 
swill and strewn with refuse. T his was Okiuov's dumping- 
ground. Waste-paper, however, was rai’ely to be seen he»f, 
and whenever the xvind drove a piece of crum|)lc‘d xvhite 
paper down the street the sparrows, jays and hens Hew u|> 
in fright: they were unused to this cpieer white object. A 
spiritless dog jogged along the street, another came out of 
a gateway, they sniffed, the first continued on its xvay, the* 
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sc‘(()tul s(|(i;in(‘(i fK'sicIr (hr K‘**^'* pointcfi Us ]\iu//\c 

ai ilir sk\, .ukI whined sofiK 

Ai ihe lop of iIk' wai< !i-n)wei a fireman in an 

unlx'Iled pink Mouse was walking round and round, 
)<iwning aiifl giuniing A hawk was tiKling in the air 
al)o\e lire lowc'i, and die soinul of its fiurijt'r) (liukinj^ fell 
upon (he cailfi like sc.illeicfi pehhles Martlets were 
daitinjr hi*re and dien“, \ik<Klim, die halt-wiii(*d (owherd, 
was blowing his pipe in the fields, the (oinent Ik*1I was 
summoning jx'ople to vespers, and out of the* gaiflen 
g.ites ( aine dial) little old ladies, who went luibhlrng dow n 
the p.iths luMde the fences 

It w.is .is if tliis ti.in(|uil Idc' were* [i.miied upon du* 
eaiih in fading, ev.incsceni colours, ii kicked animation 
and seemc-d leluci.ini to move cjinc kiv and decisiveU The 
pc*opl(‘ .ij)j)CMi c(l to Ik- inc.ipabic of laughic-] .ind igrior.int 
of chec-ilul words appaic-ntiv iluv louiul no )o\ in 
hi'eaihing in du- civsi.i! .m of .lutiimn, beholding llie 
blight blue- skv .tnd w.ilking upon du* t-.nih luhlv 
c-mbi oidc-i ed with the- silk floss du- giassc-s 

( )n St leU-tsk.iva Siiec-t lived the town's best t.imilu-s 
the- Sukhob.iv c-v s. tfu- I olokonnikov s. tlu- khiv.ipov 
brothers and the Maklakovs. all of them famous tigbic-is 
and loisieic-is fall c m Iv -headed old ba/unov livc*d there 
loo 1 lu-sc- people cast unfiiendlv looks upon voung 
Ko/lu-mv akin, b.irc-lv ic-tuiru-d Ins bows, and strutied 
.ilong the n. It low sitec'l with even more- swaggt-i than the- 
otlu*i inh.ibit.mts I hev sjioki* m l<»ud imperious voice's 
and on Sund.ivs .ind holidavs du'v would sit in then fiont 
g.ndc-iis oi on bc-iu hc-s outside thc-ii gate's and shout to 
tlu ii neighbouis at loss the* wav 

‘I onlv h.id the four, six and eight of trumps ” 

‘A’ou don't s.iv ’ We-ic' the* caids maiked-' 

“lU- had .1 wlu»le- fistful, d.unn Inm' Ihe ace. the king 
.ind t he kn.iv e 

“Must h.ive been markc'd 

“wSo it comes out I gel tweiiiv nine .ind a half .mcl he 
gels ihiitN-one.' 
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In another place a voice called out: 

“Why did you give Misha a drubbing, Vasily Pet- 
rovich?” 

“The little imp smeared the cat's tail with cobbler's 
glue.” 

Shouts of laughter. 

Samovars steamed away in the parlours or out in the 
front gardens on Sunday evenings, and the members of 
these prosperous families, dressed in their Sunday best, 
sat in a close ring round their tables drinking tea and 
eating freshly made jam and young honey. Pewter spoons 
clinked cheerfully, birds sang in cages on the window-sills, 
there was a hum ol leisurely conversation, a smell ol 
charcoal, pies, hair-oil, icon-lamp oil and tar, and through 
a tangle of bushes the bright eyes of young girls could be 
glimpsed. 

“Last night as I was coming home from vespers,” 
someone was saying, “1 see the fireman sprawling in the 
mud of the square — right in the middle.” 

“So that’s why he didn't sing last night!” 

“ I’here he lies, smeared all over. Li/a, move over.” 

Th|^ fathers of families indulged in more weighty talk^ 

“As soon as they did away with the wine concession ' 
the peasant started drinking more than ever ” 

Handsome old Bazunov, sitting on a bench l)eside the 
gate, spoke of the new times in measured, well-turned 
phrases* 

“Money’s been made cheap by over-coining it. Lhere 
was a time when a man could buy his meal for a quarter 
of a kcjpek, but today it lakes three ...” 

Bazunov was famous in the town tor his knowledge of 
the past and for being able to recount tales in any form: 
narrative, dialogue, or poetry. 

rhe people spcjke of pious matters, they critici/ed 
officials in secret, and told one another of their dreams. 

“1 lay down for a little nap after dinner yesterday, and 
if niv old grandarl didn’t appear to me....” 

“As for me, neighbour, I had a dream last night that I 
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Ciin’i for ihe life of me acrouni for: ii was as if I was goinj^ 
past a while church and pul up my hand to lip my cap, 
and off comes my head together with the cap, and there I 
am with my head in my hand, w'ondering what in the 
world lo do next. 

(ilossy jays, unintimidaied by human voices, hojjped in 
the I'oad and up on the fences, cawing cheerfulK to one 
another. Fhc cry of a landrail came from far awa) over 
the fields, someone in the artisans' settlement was playing 
an accordion, a ( hilcf was crying, the drunkeir joiner 
Koptev came staggering down the street, scraping his 
shoulder agarnst the fence, sniffing resentfulK and 
muttei ing to himself’ 

“My fault — all right, ii s my fault — come on, Ixat 
me — come on, I say — ” 

d he* Okuroy sun hung red and ravless in the western 

sky 

As young Ko/hemyakin walked on, he envied these 
people the (juiel flow of their lives. He wanted to 
approach them, sit at table with them, and listen to then 
circumstantial talk — talk so cluttered with detail that n was 
difficult to grasp its essence. 

In passing the Maklakovs* front garden he caught sight 
of »i girTs black eyes petering through the paling anci 
heard her bu// like a wasp- 

“Oo, the boy that was his ste|>mother’s lover'" 

He starteci, the girl stuck out her longue at him and 
V anishc’d. 

Another time somebexly called gailv from the window 

“Here comes the boy who has fits!" 

What does she mean’'' wondered Matvei. He searcluul 
his memory until he recalled the time he had fainted. So 
everylxKly knows, he thought. 

He did not resent it, but the hostilitv he encountered 
on ever) hanci set him thinking. 

One da), as he was passing the vvinefows of the 
Ba/unovs' house, he heard the following conversation: 

“Savely Kozhemyakin’s son is out for a stroll again " 
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“Why does he go wandering about like that?" 

“Let him! Pigs like to go wandering about the streets." 

“I can’t stand those strollers, especially ones like him, 
who — ’’ 

Matvei did not wait to hear what he was like. 

Of all the people in that street, he resented the polite 
officer most. On Sundays he would sit at the window from 
ncK^n till nightfall, smoking a pipe with a long stern, 
clearing his throat fiercely and spitting out of the 
window. He shaved his chin but wore grey side whiskers 
that hung down like dewlaps, giving him a canine look. 
Matvei would tip his cap and bow politely. 

“A-a-a-a- Po-o-o!" would be the response. 

Porechnaya Street was the promenade for priests and 
officials and their elaborately dressed womenfolk. I here, 
too, the young man was greeted by keen interest in his 
person. 

“I say, just look!" exclaimed a woman, no longer 
young, wearing a pink dress and a green h«ii trimmed 
with plumes and flowers. 

“Would vou like to kiss him?" ask(‘d the man in a grey 
hat and ghecked trousers ac corn parrying her. “He smells 
of onions." 

“Oh, dear! You do like your joke!" 

“And eats hemp oil with his oatmeal." 

And the checked man tapped the fence wrifi his 
walking-stick and callc^d out. “Hullo, fellow! Hullo, there '" 

Matvei, frightened and indignant, turned (juickly into 
the waste gremnd cjn which the new chuie h was being 
built and sc:)ught refuge from curicuis glarrces behind a 
pile of bricks. 

After that he look to wearing foppish boots arrd had 
his father’s fine shirts cut down for him, hoping itr this 
way to acquire di.stinction and raise hirrrself in the eyes of 
the townsfedk. 

One day, on returning from mass, he hc'arcl a young 
girl say: 

“Gex^dness gracious! Lcx>k how he’s got himself u[)!" 
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“Like a jackanapes!” said another. 

He tell that the windows of all the houses were staring 
at him in derision and the eyes of the peoj)le with 
suspicion and disappioval. F'rom time to time a milder 
glance would flash u})on him briefly, t)ul this was rare, 
and he observed that none but the old wcjinen showed 
him the least sympathy. 

He loved to wander about Petukhov Hill. This was a 
pleasant place, the tiny houses, lied to one another bv 
wattle fence's, ga/ed mc'ekiv and placidly out over the 
cpiiei fields and hills, which in the spring were golden with 
bullc'rc ups and dandelicrns, in the summer brown-green as 
if covered with old damask, and in the- dull davs of the 
long winter silverv-whiic' and inviiinglv soft Far awav 
beyond the hills rose the dark blue wall of ifie forest 
callc'd ( .hornaya Ramen, thriisiing the ti|)s of its loftv 
|)ines into the grey billows of the clouds 1 he laughter of 
children <it plav c«ime from the fields, the blows of coopcMs 
at work from the' v<irds 

Here he found an enemy in the person of the cobbler 
Seiunov. Fhe old man sjk'iu most of his time on a bench 
under the window of his ramshackle hut with the red 
paint pc'eling off its shutters, twisting thongs, hammering 
one-incli nails into the hc'els of bcM>is, coughing, whee/ing 
and shouting jingles at the j)asseis-bv He himself had .i 
baltc'ted, eioded a|)|)eai anc e, and his hut, with its ciookc'd 
windows, le<iky roof and shutteis like red st»iins, lookc'd as 
if it had just emeiged from a tic'ice fight and was 
sc|uaiting on the ground for a lest. Whenever the cobbler 
caught sight of the young man in fine dollies coming 
down the street, he would cross his arms on his chest and 
begin to whistle shrilly, ga/ing idlv into the blue distance 
until Matvc'i came up to him, when he would leap to 
his fc*et, bow low and murmur in a comic allv high 
voice: 

“Begging youi paidon, \’oui Highness, begging voui 
pardon....” 

Or would s.iv ob.sc'C{iiioiisl\ 
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“How d’ye do. Kangaroo; is there anything we can do 
for you?” 

At first this amused Matvei, but soon the puny little 
man’s jibes made him feel uncomfortable and apologetic. 

“Up and down and round the town,” chanted the 
cobbler one day. 

It’s true; why do I go roaming about? thought Matvei. 

And he went to the graveyard to see how the birches 
he had planted on Pelageya’s grave were getting on. He 
found that two had been .stripped of their blanches and 
one had been torn up by the roots and carried awa\. He 
planted new ones and added a voting pine to them. He 
also had a fence built round the grave and a bench pu| 
inside the fence. 

More and more often he retreated to this quiet spot 
o\ergrown with burdock and hedged in with elder and 
hawthorn bushes. There he would sit, goitig ovei in Iiis 
mind all the impressions gathered in his walks about the 
town, while sparrows chirped in the bushes, clusters of led 
berries trembled on their stalks, yellow leaves Mutteied to 
the ground, and boisterous fl<K'ks of goidfiiuhes swooped 
down t/) feast on burdock seeds. If was pleasant lo sit 
there and watch the big red sun slip majestically cfown 
into the bog, lavishly pouring its gold upon the bristling 
boughs of the pine-trees. The pale ()kuro\ sky became a 
blaze of colour. Mountains of grey clouds were cleft by 
streams of yellow and purple; I lames darted out of dark 
billcjws, only to be swallowed up in them again; molten 
gold flashed and flowed. The live tissue of the clouds 
brought forth mon.stcrs whose shaggy bodies were pierced 
by swords of sunlight. A black giant rose in the sky, 
holding out blood-red hands to the earth, but a huge 
snowbank descended upon him and he perishc^d without a 
sound. A blue snake writhed in a river of flame until it, 
t<x3, was consumed. Menacing mountains sprang up, 
cutting off the light and throwing ma.ssive shadows on the 
hills. A fiery finger pointed compassionately at the earth 
Un a brief moment, as if to say: 
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“Pity it. Love it.” 

A burning tale of struggle and victors was being told 
by the western sky. A l)attle was being waged between 
light and darkness, while in the east, IxwoikI Okurov, the 
hills st(M)d stark and cold, bcxind by black c h.iins ol forest 
and the steel loops ol the Putanitsa Rivei , abo\e which 
curled autumn's purple mists, (irey shadows crept ovci 
the town, holding it in a light embrace; it seemed to 
shrink and gasp in fright, and the next moment it was as 
if the shadows had wiped it off the face of the earth, 
sweeping it into a cold pool of darkness 

As the youth wale lied autumn parade its bright 
raiment, he pondered on life, and he dreamed of meeting 
a kind and wise man, such as Deacon Korenex had lieen, 
with whom he coulci talk frankly about fiis fellow -men, his 
father, l*elage\a and himself 

And perhajis, lie ihoughi, this man woulci have a 
daughtei whom he woulci give to me in marriage 

Matvei iiacl begun to be mteresiecl m girls. This was 
evident from his «ippeaiance, and more than once 
Okui'ov's othei swains had t«iunteci him cruelh for it. 
Almost every time he went out into the fields where the 
young }>eople plavecl games, lie would be met bv epups 
such as 

“(iareful, there! \'oiriI throw your eve out of joint!” 

“You'd better go anci consult Somikha, old man!” 

“Not him, he knows ev erv thing! " 

From Pushkaryov and the workmen .Matvei had 
learned that Somikha was a fat and filthv woman who. for 
a bottle of vodka and a pound of biscuits, taught voting 
pe<)|)le wh.it thc'V ought to know about love. 

Fven the little bovs gave him no jieace. 

“Ihe widowei!” thev shoutc'cl. “He lived with Ins 
stepmothei !" 

He would walk away without a word, pale and smiling 
in an embarrassed way. He was more pu/zleci than 
angered by their taunts. 

What cioes it matter to them? he asked himself. If I 
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have done wrong, it is (iod and iny father I haxe 
offended, not them. Why should they care? 

He never made any retort, and he could not know that 
it was his meekness, his embarrassed smiles, his pointless 
wandering about the town and his inability to approach 
people and make friends with them that made them treat 
him with the contempt shown to idiots, bceggars and 
religious fanatics. 

Imperceptibly his desire to comprehend this irancjiiil 
life, saturated as it was with boredom and an inex|)licahlc‘ 
cruelty, grew in him. He sensed in it a longing tor 
something unknown. He fell that if he could biing order 
into all he heard and saw, if he could peiceive true 
relationships and pondei them deeply, he would tind an 
explanation of, and a justification for, all life's c‘\il: .uuf 
then a telling word would be born in his soul that would 
instantly enable him to understand his fellow-men and 
become one with them. 

Some of the phenomena he observc'd were rev c)l ting 
Early one morning, for instance, as he was standing 
watching the building of the new church, he saw some* 
stone-ma§ons throw a black dog into a cauldron of lime 
The lime was boiling and seething, and t|uickl\ burnt out 
the dog’s eyes and ate into its flesh Fhe jrooi beast 
gasped, yelped, and made toiiMilsivc* efforts to swim out, 
but the workmen only laughed ancf hit it on tfie he.icl with 
long stirring-sticks, pushing its gaping jaws back into the* 
thick milk-white caustic. 

“What are you doing tfiat for?” askc?d Matvei. 

“Why, is it your dog?” said a young fellow with a 
round red face and a moustache })c)wclered with lime 

“No.” 

“Well, then, we’re just doing it for tun,” said the* 
fellow with a good-natured laugh. “It’s very funny, the 
way it tries to get out.” 

“It’s just a stray dog,” explained another. “Strays are 
always stupid. If fell in. We’d pull it out, but what’s the 
u.se? It’s blind by now^ Let it die.” 
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Maivci ciropjK'fl his eyc's and walked awa) in shame. 
He had seen this s.ime wrjrkman, the fair-haired, snuh- 
noseci one, (all the dog rner, pat it on the hearl, and kick 
it into the (auldron, shouting to his (ompanions. 

“Push it in’“ 

On anoth(*r r)c(asion he harl seen the ex-derk, 
( Ihernolaskin, now’ a religious lanatK, cc)me trotting down 
the middle of the stieet on his short legs, splashing u|) 
mud on eitlier side of him, while behind him tame a band 
of small l)ovs veljiing and s( teething like puppies. A few 
of them I an ahead, picked up handfuls of mud and 
hurled them into the old man’s (|ui\(‘rmg fate, aiming at 
his eves, whith had a haunted lt>ok and glowed with futile 
lage Ht' was spatteietl fiom head to fool, mud dri[)ped 
off Ins flal)b\ bellv, whith hung dtiwn almtist it) his knt‘es 
Me It'apet! over the piiddlt‘s, tipenmg anti t losing his 
mouth like *i lish, waving one hand in front t)f his fate to 
protect his eves and holtling on to his bellv, with the othei 
.IS if afr.nd of losing it. His siubbv loim tiartetl here and 
there, his st length vv.is giving out, and tears tolled down 
his dirtv t het'ks 

1 he little bovs dantetl about him, shouting in chorus 
“Fish-eved ('-herntilaskin’ Stilcl his v\ife for .t pot ket- 
knife' Pot-bellied sot’ Pot-bellied sot’*' 

Wigiie fates, all veiv much .ilike, .ippeaied in the 
windows of the houses, and aj^pioving ct)mmenis ct)uld be 
heal cl 

“l.t)ok, tht)st‘ vt)ungsters are .dtei that clerk again!' 
“VVhv should vou ]jlagut‘ him-'" M.iivei asketl a 
c urlv -luMcletl btn with .i Iretkled face 

“We've t hasetl him .ill the v\av ftom the convent. " the 
child blagged 
“Wh.it foi " ' 

“Just tor fun. " 

“You ought to take piiv on him, ' said Matvei softlv. 
wiili a furtive glance about. “See how tired he is! ' 

“I’m tired too, " admitted the voiithful |)ursuer. wiping 
his sweaty fate on his sleeve. 
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“We’d leave him alone il he was a real saiiu,” said an 
older boy with a sharp nose and little mouse like ears. 
“Then we’d have to pity him.” 

“We don’t touch Alyosha.” put in two or ihree others 
hastily. 

“We only chase C^hcrnolaskin and the Dog Molher. ” 

The sharp-nosed little boy walked otf a pat e, and then 
turned, his hands on his hips, to say: “So vou're 
Kozhemyakin’s son? I'he one that lived with his sie|>- 
mother?” and darted off. 

At the end of Napolnaya Street stood the charred 
remains of a two-storeyed house. It had evidently burnt 
down a long time before. Rain and snow had washed most 
of the charcoal off the logs; only in the cracks and grooves 
could bits be seen sticking up like decased teeth, while the 
tow protruding from between the logs was like tufts of 
beard. 

The sky stared out of the broken windows of the 
roofless upper floor Inside the house charrc*d laths, 
beams, and door-posts, mingled in chaotic disorder; green 
patches of mould showed on the rotting wood; weeds 
had sprung up in the rubble; nettles, wormwood and 
feathergrass nodded at the windows. On one side of 
the house there was a garden in which charred willows 
.stood; on the other, a yard whose outhouses had ca- 
ved in. 

On sunny days the dark glint on the charcoal in the 
grooves was like the grin of blac k mouths. On rainy days 
rust -ccjIou red tears streanuxl down the smooth logs. 
Boards had been nailed over the windows of the lower 
storey, rainbow-hued panes could be seen l)ehind the 
boards and, behind the panes, darknc*ss. In this darknevss 
lived the Dog Molher . 

Tall and erect, she walked about the town barefooted, 
her head and shoulders wrapped in a warm grey shawl, 
her body encased in rags as a tree is encased in bark. I he 
shawl was drawn low over her forehead and high over her 
chin, and the space lx?tween revealed a pair of owl-like 
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eyes and a nose tliat niighi have Jxren casi in iron. She 
had a firm tread and measured her path by swinging a 
stout walnut stick as she went. She knrxked on windows 
imperiously, and when they were opened to her de- 
manded m a gruff \oke>: 

“(iive me something.” 

She was always trailed by a pack of df)gs: dignified old 
mongrels with bald spots on their coats and grey whiskers 
bristling on their im|x*rturbable muzzles; dingv hounds 
with burrs and clumps of mud clinging to their (f)ats, and 
with their tails between their legs as if they had long since 
lost all self-respect, lean bitches that rushed afK)ut poking 
incjuisitive noses into everything, gay little puppies with 
lolling pink tongues and inncKent round eves All of them 
were ha|)pily unitc'd b> that sense of independence of 
human Ix'ings th.it is c liaracteristic of most parasites, all of 
them lived with, and followed at the hc*els of, her who fed 
them from her alms in the presence of the \er\ peo|>le 
from whom she leceived them 

I'he iQwnsfolk were afraid of her. the\ said she 
iiaf licked with unclean spirits aiici that the house-goblms 
obe\c*d hcM will \\ Iicm bidding the cow would godr\, the 
clexil would chase the horse round the yaid at nighi and 
the hens would oxerstufl then gullets It was e\en 
lumoured that she had the power of strewing fexers, 
tumours, and xsitheic'd limbs on the xMiuf to infect human 
beings 

They gaxe her alms generouslx , without comment and 
without asking anx thing in return. .And if anxone should 
forget and sax, “ I .ike it and s.ix a jiraver for the repose 
of the soul of tlie Dog Moihei would throw the 
donation to the dogs and muttei angrilx, ”.A lot 1 care 
about souls!” 

Matxei knew her story, hc' haci hcMici X'lasxexna tell 
Pelageya that main xears befoie one of the rich \'oy exo- 
dins had brought her as a voung girl to Okurox, Ixuight 
her a house, liveci with her a little while and then left her. 
After that, various officials had used her for their 
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pleasure. On growing old and ailing she had decided to 
atone for the sins of her youth by making dogs her sole 
companions for the rest of her life. 

Matvei remembered Pelageya having said in pensive 
tones: 

“Perhaps she decided that because she was sick of 
human beings." 

“Good heavens, what are you saying? Aren't humans 
the creations of the Lord?" 

“And isn't she?" 

“Who?" 

“That woman." 

Vlasyevna launched on an edif)ing exposition of the 
difference between dogs, humans and the Dog Mother, 
and as Matvei listened he recalled the contt'mptuous ( url 
of his father’s lower lip. 

Street urchins always followed the Dog Mother and 
threw stones it her from a safe distance, but on teaching 
a blind alley, a piece of waste ground, or a dark corner, 
they would come crowding round her. 

“Show us your yellow ticket. Dog Mother' Show us 
your yellow ticket!" 

A^id she would pull up her skirts and show them her 
yellow legs and hairy l>elly, and would utter three words 
in time to their shouts' 

“Here’s — my — lickc't!" 

The urchins would give shrieks of laughter and hurl 
stemes and mud at her, in response to which she would 
confront them and repeat, without so mucfi as blinking 
her owl-like eyes: 

“Here’s — my — ticket!" 

On witnessing such a scene, grown-ups would some- 
times say to the boys: 

“Well, did ycju get an eyeful" .Serves vou riglit, you 
scamps!” 

Whenever she exposed herself so viciously and shame- 
lessly, Matvei would close his eyes in fear and horror. He 
fancied that ail these dogs anef urchins had issiu*d from 
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that hairy yellow belly, whiih reminded him of the dismal 
hills encircling the town. 

Almost every day he met the pious h ilf-wit Alyosha in 
his long homespun shirt, open down the front to show his 
bate chest with the big brass cross hanging on it. He 
would be rushing along the street with his skinru fKxly 
bent forward, his s( raggy neck stretched out, his right 
hand thrust inside his girdle, his left clutching a little 
block of wood which his fingers ha<l polished by constant 
rubbing. He seemc^d to be forever pursuing some invisible 
object whi(h kept eluding his grasp. He would (ome 
tottering along the wooden foot-path fin shakv legs, 
muttering with a drv longue* 

“Beware, take (arc*, (icKl's cieatures'" 

(irovvn-ups alwa\s made w'a\ for him, iii chins leapt 
aside in fright if thev happenc'd to run into him and 
scatterc'd without a word if he made for them F.\en the 
brave |)oliceman .Ankudin ('.heremis, who could sulxlue 
three workmen single-handc‘d when then were in their 
('Ups or f)eaimg their wi\c*s or cjiiari elling o\er a 
game — e\en the brave .\nkudin made a point of walking 
round Alvosha. 

On market davs Matvei would wander down to the 
markei-|)lace to listen to the (juarrels between the 
townsfolk and the peasants The' peasants were stcKkv and 
beardc'd, like slumps <nergiown vsiih moss, in comparison, 
the townsmen sc'emed as little and nervous as ihe rats that 
worrv a watchdog A few of the townsfolk addressed the 
peasants in stigarv voices, hut most of them made 
no effort to disguise the contempt in which thev held 
them 

Often Matvei ovei heard such remarks as 

“Dolts like voii should never have been set free; it’ll be 
your ruin. ■’ 

“How' much .ire voiii turni|)s?’' Ba/unov once askeci. 

“Fifteen koi)eck.s a measure. ” 

“Not so long ago vou and \our brats together solcf for 
fifteen kopecks, and noIxKly Ixnight vou at that!" 
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“Ho, ho! Just listen to Baziinov!” guffawed the 
townsfolk. 

Old Khryapov, bargaining for linicwood bread bowl, 
scolded a peasant in a voice that < ould l)e heard frotu one 
end of the market to die othei 

“I wonder a thief like you isn't afraid of the wrath of 
(lod! Ten kopecks! Do vou know what ten kopecks is?” 

All the townsfolk expressed their indignation at the 
greed of the peasants and said emancipation was spoiling 
them. In addressing old peasants the) often called tliem 
teat-suckers. Oaths and ugly words flitted like bats 
through the air and the brilliant colours of the market- 
place seemed to be bleached by the caustic vajiours of 
general hostility. 

At the opening of the market the jieasants were cjiiiet: 
they did not leact to the oaths, jeers or hypocritical 
blandishments of the townsfolk. They merely ga/ecl about 
them in bored apathy, as if awaiting other people who 
would show a different attitude. 

But after a visit or two to the pub, the peasants 
plucked up courage; they ga\e an oath foi an oath, a jil>c‘ 
for a jibe; by noon most of them were tipsy and their 
arguments with their c ustomers were often settlcvl with 
fists. Then Lesnov, the market overseer, put in an 
appearance, as did Ankudin and his colleague 
Mokhoyedov. The drunks and rowdies were dispatched to 
the fire-house. Respectable citizens would clear their 
throats impre.ssively and say: 

“You can’t behave like that here; tfiis isn’t the 
backwoods!” 

Matvei was struck by the numhei of obscene words 
people used, the offhand way in which they insulted ofie 
another and the indifference with which these insults were 
received. It seemed to him that the whole atmosphere c)f 
the market was permeated with enmity and mistrust, 
which acted as an intoxicant. All were afraid of being 
cheated, yet all were bent on cheating. In a word, in this 
little sejuare between the fire-tower and the church belfry. 
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within the little semicircle described by the low market 
stalls, was an assemblage of tribes, each of which was 
hostile to all the others. Am* ‘iig them went the beggars, 
crawling like worms, pressing themselves on all alike, and 
the false pathos of their supplications wreathed upwards 
above the shouts of the market-place: 

“(i(X)d people, in the name of Christ....” 

The name of (Christ was often mentioned in the heat 
of arguments; it sounded spiritless, like an ordinary word 
whose true significance everyone had forgotten. 

On the ground beside one of the stalls .sat three blind 
beggars, three dusty forms whose expressionless faces 
seemed chiselled out of porous stone. I'hey stammered 
out a melancholy song w'ith icxithless jaws: 

Wf'ory, ivfary are our hones 

And if our sins would set us free 

We'd i^ladly lay us doum and die 

Voiing Pyotr Tol<jk()nniko\ plucked at the red hairs on 
his upper lip as he regarded them. 

‘‘If it’s death they want, wh\ should they lx?g alms?” 
he said in a bass voice. 

V^asva Khryapov, with a face like a polecat's, stared at 
them intently. 

“Perhaps they’re just putting it txi, " he mused aloud. 

“'Fhrow a handful of dust in their eves,” suggested tall 
ungainly Maklakov, who traded in ict>ns, earthenware and 
accordions. 

Vasya crept up on them and threw some of the gre\ 
dust of the road into their faces. The blind men stopped 
singing and calmly l^egan to wipe their stone-like faces 
with the palms of their wrinkled hands: this, apparently, 
was not the first time their affliction had been put to such 
a test. 

“None of your tricks! None of your mischief!” cried 
old Khryapov, pulling his son’s hair. 

“That Vasya hasn’t got a grain of feeling in him!” said 
Tolokonnikov, winking at Maklakov. 
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These three were the greatest mischief-makers at the 
market: they caught stray Hogs, tied tins to their tails and 
watched the frightened creatures rush wildly about, harking 
and whining, with the tins crashing behind them. On damp 
days they rubbed soap on the planks of the footpaths aiul 
delighted in watching the passers-by slip and fall. They made 
bundles of foul refuse and planted them in the road, 
laughing at the people who, taking them for lost purchases, 
soiled their hands and clothes by picking them up. 

They t(xjk pleasure in uprooting young trees, wrecking 
the benches beside garden gates, kncK'king down bird- 
houses with well-aimed stones and throwing rotten eggs 
through open windows. 

But these three were not the only ones wiio enjoyed 
doing mischief. Matvei knew that all the young people in 
the town had a passion for destroying things. In the 
spring they broke lilac and acacia bushes and blossoming 
apple-trees. As soon as cherries, raspberries and vegeta- 
bles ripened, orchards and gardens were plundered, and 
this went on all the summer, up to the transfiguration, 
when owners gathered whatever apples remained on their 
damaged trees, cursing the rnischiel-makers and forget- 
ting that in their youth they had done the same thing 

Every day, during the bustle of morning, the* hot 
silence of noon and the quiet muiniur of evening, the 
shrieks and wails of children being punished could be 
heard. They were given slaps, pinches, cr.acks, whacks, 
smacks and fillips, they were thrashed with sticks and 
flogged with straps. Matvei, who had never experienced 
any of these things, thought of his father with gratitude. 

Children who had been punished laughcxi at one 
another’s misfortunes and they themselves struck and 
pummelled each other. They showed not the slightest pity 
for dumb animals. In the autumn, during the flight of the 
birds to the south, they caught innumerable song-birds 
and tortured them by .shutting them up in tiny, dirty 
cages. In the spring they caught baby birds with nooses 
made of horsehair. Having fallen into such a trap, the* 
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birds would break their legs and even die in the struggle 
to free themselves. 

The children, like the grown-ups, creau.*d the impres- 
sion ol being temporary residents to whom nothing was 
dear, nothing wcjrth cherishing. Despite the crowdedness 
of the town there were many empty waste places. Almost 
all the yards were overgrown with weeds, the seeds of 
which were swej)t by the wind into the gardens, so that 
the \c*getables had to be w'eeded two oi thrt*e times a 
season Ihe fruit-trees in the orchards, covered with 
lichen, grew slowly, were crooked and bore little fruit. 

But what hung most heavilv on .\latvc*i‘s heart was the 
attitude of the citizens of Okurov to women. With. painful 
(l.nity it e\|)osed the* presence of something diie lurking 
in the souls ol these jK^ople, something that he felt had 
impel ( < ptil)ly left a smudge on his own soul, evoking 
thoughts that disturl)C‘d liim and c.msecl a painiul tension 
ol his muscles. As he watched the voting people |)la\ing m 
the field adjoining the convent, he observed that the bovs 
took pleasure in injuring the girls I'hev would pinch 
them, punch them, and iliiow burrs m their plaits When 
plaving tag thev would chase the girls into the nellle.^ 
glowing iKMi the convent fence .mcl knenk them down in 
the stinging weeds \lnn)st invariablv the tears of the girls 
made the bovs Liugh, and no matter what game was being 
pl<i\c‘d, the bovs tried to hurt the girls and make a coaise 
show of theii supeiioi strength. 

This last was panic ulailv striking. .\t first Matvei 
lound excuses lor the savage extiemities to which the 
Okuiov voting men went. On seeing them strut like eex ks 
m fiont of the girls, spitting out the husks of sunflower 
sec‘cis on theii skirts and jostling them with their elbows in 
a w.i) designed to touch their bre.isis, he would inwardlv 
kttigh to himself and sa\, not without envv. How thev do 
show off! 

riie women fought among them.selves furiouslv, with 
fierce, unwholesome venom Mothers beat their daugh- 
ters, motliers-in-law beat their daughters-in-law. Thev 
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quarrelled in the gardens, over fences, at the gates, in the 
street, in the market, in the churchyard. Any trifle— a 
stray hen, a thieving cat, a barking dog, envy of a 
neighbour’s pretty daughter, jealousy of another’s hus- 
band — was enough to cause a row, and their grievances 
were shouted down the street in torrents of words. 
Frenziedly, shamelessly, the women gave vent to their 
spleen. Occasionally it seemed to the youth that a shrill, 
long-drawn howl hung permanenrb in the air: 

“Ow-w-w!” 

Almost every Sunday evening and night .1 woman’s 
wild cry would be heard, and several times Matvei had 
seen a white figure, half-naked and with flying hair, go 
dashing down the street. With a start he would remember 
how Pelageya had wound her torn-out hair round her 
finger. 

But worst of all was the intimatt‘ talk ot the men on 
the subject of women. All that he had heard the wc^rkmen 
say, all that, against his will, he had gathered from the 
smutty remarks passed between his father and Pushkaryo\ 
or Vlasyevna, now flowed together to form a deep and 
dirty pool in which women, shamelessly naked and 
plasterecl all over with leech-like obscenities, were being 
drowned. 

He felt stunned and strangled by the unspeakable 
coarseness of what men said about women. He sometimes 
fancied he saw a naked woman lying in the middle of the 
road and muddy boots trampling on her belly — a 
mother’s belly — crushing out the unborn lives and the 
untold tales within it. He was sure that all women, 
Vlasyevna excepted, were as simple, affectionate and 
joyfully responsive 10 affection as Pelageya had been, and 
as compassionate as according to his father, his mother 
had been. He thought of all women as mothers, as kind 
sisters, as young maidens awaiting their betrothed as 
flowers await the sun. 

But now he began to experience the curiosity of 
someone who realized he was made of different stuff 
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from them. Formerly he had blushed lo hear of their 
lying minds that always truckled to their hcxlies. Now he 
listened silently and attenti\ely. He bent his e\es ujjon the- 
ground, and invariably a vision of a nude bcKly rose 
before him. 

At night he was aware that within his poisoned heart 
something good and pure was disintegrating, and that his 
f)ody was f)eing consumed by hot flames of lust, and he 
wept m his impotence, for it was a sad and bitter thing to 
realize that each new dav, instc‘ad of adding something to 
enrich his soul, tcM)k something awa\ from it, leaving it as 
desolate as the fields bevond the town. 

He sensc'd criieltv on c‘ver\ hand. In the cfull flov\ of 
claiK life, it alone stood out in bright patches, irresisribK 
attracting his attention and making him recall more often 
ancf \sith greater s\mpaih\ his father's contemptuous 
lemaiks about the mliaf)itants of Okurov. 

Fhe life about which his father had told such \i\id 
tales was not to be found here m the temn, whe^re the onK 
.Samson ihe\ knew was a hunchbacked, bald-headed, 
c rooked-no.sed fellow who made ca]>s out of old trousers 

OftcMi Matvei said to himself sacIK: it uoulcl be better 
to go on guessing at things as I usc*d to do than to knem 
tfiem <is I do ncm. 

At home, tcK), life was disagreeable. The weeder 
\at«il\.i was now cook in place* of \'las\e\na. and she had 
l)rouglit with hc*r a peculiar, jncnc native odour. The 
workmen c]uarrellecl and fought one another and teased 
Shakir; thev called him a sow’s ear anci asked him how 
many wives he ke|)t at home and if it v\as true that all 
good Mohammedans were reejuired to shave the hair off 
thc'ir bodies. 

riieless in inventing in.siilts. thev |H*lteci the upright 
Tatar with the stinking refuse of foul worcis. in response 
to which he merely ga/ed at them with his slanting eves, 
clicked his tongue and said softly but impressiv elv 

“Ts, ts! — very, very bad. Kverv thing vou make fun of. 
You make fun of me, make fun of Mohammed, make fun 
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of Allah. Nothing you don't make Inn <»f- Is. 's! Bad 
Russian waggle- waggle tongue. 

His ears, protruding like the handk*s of a clay pot, 
turned red and his grey eyes grew inist\. 

The Okuro\’ rains set in, crowding out the tresh nil 
and draping the blue \'istas in fog. Cold streams of wntci 
poured between the hills, cleaving ditches down the* side’s 
of the gullies. Mud pucidles stretched across the stieels, 
the windows of the houses wept, the rrc‘es lurnc*d black, 
the earth was choked with water, the town gic’w cjuiet, 
empty, cliilled and swollen with lain. I'he daws, the* (lows, 
the sparrows, all living creatures sought shelter. Sounds 
grew sodden and blurred. The onh definite thing was the 
plaintive weeping of the rain. At night it was .is if some 
big, weary, invisible cieatures were clesperateh |)leading 
for help: 

“Help! Help! lake pitv!” 

One dark night \fatvc*i went out into tin* \aid and 
heard a strange sound, like the gasping of a woman wont 
out with .sobbing. It brought to mind the drearv songs 
Shakir sang as he worked, or as he rested on the bendi 
beside the gate on Sundays. 

“Is that you, Shakir'-'" 

The sound broke off. Out of the darknc*ss eiiK’rgc'd 
the handsome form of the yard porter. He came up to his 
master, gave a shrug of despair and spoke as if a liea\y 
hand were clutching his throat. 

“Veiy haid, master. I’m afraid this hand w'on’t obey 
me. It wants to smash their ugly mugs. Oh! Tr-s/g/m 
annanif I can stand it no more! You pay me, I go awav." 

He tossed his hat on his head and pulled it clown hard 
with benh hands, .stamping on the giotind and grinding 
his teeth. 

“(ir-r-r!" 

Matvei hung his head in shame, unable to find words 
with which to comfort this wc^eping man, who was twice 
his age. 

“I can .stand it no more," he heard the hc*avy, broken 
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words. “I say nothinj^, I try lo forj^cl. 1 j^rit my teeth, I 
pray Mohammed, I do everything. You pa\ me, I go 
awa> 

Matvei’s Jieari sv\elled up in the hear of his i.ige aiifl 
red dots swam in front of Ins eyes. 

“Wait, don’t go aw.n," he Stiid firmly. “I’ll give them a 
fiiglii, just wail — ” liui ai this point Ins voice lu'oke like 
I he voice of .1 young cock, and he shouted “(io .ihead 
and smash iheir lilthv mugs for them’’’ 

“Vou'ic' good, ” said Shakir, smacking his lips “Laugh 
.11 me — I clon’i care; laugh al (»od — I do care.’’ 

On c'ntering the kitchen for supj)er, Matvei glanced at 
the s.id drawn lace of the 1 atar and again felt the tide of 
angc*r rising m his hreasi. 

“N’ou — ” hc‘ said to the- woikmen. and for llu* first 
time III his life* he let out a stream of foul words, i«ikmg 
pleasure m it .All look<.*d at him with bulging eves and 
sill auk hack in then seats I his encc)m.igc*d him 

.Vltc‘i <( little pause fie said calmlv and clecisivelv' 

“.\nvone who dates m.ike fun of Shakir again will get 
p*ucl off.” 

No one Siiid <i word 

“Well, d*unn voui souls, licm do vou like that*'’’ s.ud 
Pushk.irvov al last. 

1 he vouiig ni.isler, un.ihle to sit clown to i.ible with 
men lie liad just cursed so loundlv. went out into the 
oichtircl riic* tiees had been stripped bv tfie October 
winds and foi a long time he walkc*d up and down tlie 
leafstrewii |)alhs 

(a)ld we.ithei had set in and the skv w.is v\ tapped in a 
tliiek blanket of clouds. Moi.st and impenetrable, ihev liici 
the moon and stars <uid extinguished the led flaie of the 
*mlumn sunset. .\s tfie wind tore tlirough tlie town it 
shook the trees, liowled in the chimnevs, shrieked a 
warning of c'oming storms, and ripped sounds to pieces, 
bringing to the ear a shard of a word, a shattered erv . 

The convent hell tolled the hour in the breaifiless 
silcMice of the prostrate town, and each time the l)ell-ro|)e 
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was pulled a loose sheet of tin <)n the roof of the belfry 
gave two little rasping shrieks. 

The tolling of the bell was meek and mournful, like 
the cry of a creature lost in the dark, worn out with crying 
and despairing of being heard. Dogs, waked by the bell, 
gave a few dispirited barks, then once more the town was 
plunged in a pool of silence. 

On Sunday evenings Klucharev, fireman and chorister, 
would appear in the kitchen. He was a relative of 
Natalya’s, as Pushkaryov had declared with a wry face. 

Matvei Icwed to sit at the deal table in the kitchen with 
Klucharev and the Tatar at one end playing draughts 
with a serious and intent air, and Pushkaryov at the other 
balancing his books and calculating the week’s debits and 
credits on a big new abacus. Here, tcK), sat Natalya with 
her sewing. She had grown less flighty and the expression 
of her green eyes showed that she took hei new 
responsibilities seriously. The wind sang in the chimney, 
beetles rustled behind the stove, the frost crackled in the* 
yard, the beads clicked on the abacus, Shakir hummed «i 
song, and Natalya laughed at him good-natureclK . It took 
Klucharev some time to get used to Matvei's presence. At 
first he* would get up, sniffle and avert his heav y-lidded 
eyes every time he came in, growling in a cleej) bass voice*- 

“GckkI health to you.” 

The greeting would rebound from a tar corner in a 
querulous echo. 

Shakir would pal the bench beside him <md sav to his 
master: 

‘‘Here, sit down. Learn. You move, fireman. Where 
to? I’m here. AhsiW 

And he would wink at Matvei and give* him a little 
nudge. 

Klucharev was no match for the I’atar. He sat long 
over each move with his elbows on the table, his fingers 
clutching his black curly hair, staring at the board with 
eyes of uncertain colour. Shakir, chc*ek in hand, droned in 
a low guttural voice: 
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Amdi-kaidak-kilain? 

Kunum- ti o< h uk -koga i n ? 

Klucharcv raised his head and ga/ed ai him a moment 
in silence before returning to the draughts-board. 

“What’s that you’re singing, Shakir?” Natalia asked 
him. 

“In Russian language it means- wh.it am 1 lo do? How 
am I to li\e?” 

“Funny songs you Tatars sing,” observed \atal\a with 
a little sigh. 

Matvei glanced at Kliuharev and remembered with 
what dieaflful serenit) he had sung while following old 
Ko/hemyakin's toff in to tlie gr'a\e\ard and standing 
beside the grave. The chorister had an unforgettable face 
an inverted triangle, the base of which was the mans big 
bi'own forehead, the height of which was measured b\ a 
long crooked nose His cheeks were almost entirelv 
covered by a stiff black beard and his thick moustache 
gave no glimpse of lips or tc*eth Matvei had the 
impression that it was not of the game he thought as he 
pored over the draughts-board, and that this was why he 
alw.ivs lost. Matvei imagined that this fiercedooking 
black-bearded man had inanv interesting things to tell, 
and true enough, one dav he began to speak. 

“I had a dream last night,” he said without taking his 
( yes off the board. “1 drvarnt I saw a peasant as tall as the 
sky with a scythe half a verst long in his hands, walking 
along, cutting down everything that came in his path 
woods, villages, everything, without a sound.” 

“A bad omen,” said Natalya calinlv. “It means 
c holera.” 

“('diolera?” repeated Klucharev scepticallv "Hm, what 
if a great big man like that should come in real life and 
take the belfry by the steeple and start smashing houses 
and roofs and people’s heads with it?” 

“ riiere you go, making things up again,” said 
Pushkaryov with a disapproving shake of his ht^ad. 
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“Ha, ha, waggle-waggle tongue!” laughed Shakir, 

nK'king to nnd fro. 

Klucharev ga/ed at the soldier with wide and serious 
eyes. 

“Dreams? Dreams aren’t made up. Another time I 
dreamt I saw a fish something like a sheat-fish, only it had 
teeth. And it went flying about on wings, each wing a 
hundred feet long.” 

“Well?” prompted Matvei, seeing that the fireman had 
withdrawn into the darkness of his dreams. 

“Well, it went flying about. That’s all. And it threw' a 
shadow on the earth. And when this shadow fell on a 
person, that was the end of him. Sometimes it turned into 
a horse, and if a lake happened to lie in its j^ath, one 
s|)lash with its hoof and the whole earth was flooded....” 

His words, sieved through the black tangle of his 
beard, seemed to become black and fu//y too, like spiders. 

“Was the fish white?” asked Nataha absently. 

“Grey. Dust-colour.” 

“Perhaps that means rain,” said Nataha. “While 
means snow. And a horse? Warm weaihei, perhaps.” 

“Pushkaryov,” said Shakir, winking at Matvei, “what 
does the. fireman sec in his dream?” 

“A fish. A sheat-fish.” 

The Tatar roared with laughter. 

“So he tell us a fish story. Ha, ha! Waggle-waggle 
tongue! Russian, he likes a stor\. He feels bored, he 
makes up a stcjry. He likes many words. Ha, ha! Fish 
story!” 

Matvei found some truth in the Tatar’s words. 

One day the young master asked Klucharev where he 
came from and was sur|)riscd to learn that he had bec*n 
born in the artisans’ settlement. 

“I thought you came from far away,” he said in 
disappointment. 

The chorister raised his triangular face. 

“There’s two families c3f us Klucharevs: Makar’s and 
Grigory’s. I belong to Makar’s,” he explained. 
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“'/'hink so?” said l*ushknryo\ with n rfiihious little 
laugh. “ /'hat’s not ccrinin. M(tre likely you have paymas- 
ter Perekopov to thank for being born intf) this world. In 
our setthnneni it’s hard to tell who the ( hildren (ome 
from, rhal’s because everybody’s so poor.” 

‘‘What of it?” said Kluebarev calmh “rm speaking 
afxHit how I'tn put down in the (hunli recoids It savs I'm 
the son of Makar Klucharc‘\, so that’s what I must f)e. I'm 
no richer or poorer erne wa\ or the other.” burning to 
Matvei he went on' “I'xe been to distant places. Fi\e vears 
I roc kc*d in a cavali\ .saddle. C’»ot drunk in a hundred 
towns. Once wc* were cpiartered in Romrn I'krainians 
there, and Poles (’.oiildn't understand a word Then we 
wc'te in Pinsk. Swamps all o\er the place. Dull as 
elite h-watcT. People doti't know how to pick a place* to live 
in. They sc|uc*e/c‘ into placets where e\er\bod\ else is 
Funrn When I came* out of the (a\ah\ I joined the 
fire-brigade. Putting out fires — interesting, don't \oii 
think?” 

I'he dark words crawled through the kitchen, casting a 
drears spell o\er everyone. Kven the bc'etles behind the 
stove* giew cjUteter 

“When I was a bos I likc*d to put out iires. The other 
fellows would build (amp-firc*s and I'd put them out 
I hrow sand on them.” 

“Why? ’ *iskc*d Mat\c*i. 

“Whs not" It's light enough in the clas-time without 
firc*s, and in the night-time* it s meant to be dark ” 

“Wh.it \llah m.ikes, no man must ch.uige.' said 
Shakir, «iclcling svith .\ smile “But when a herdsman 
watches horses on a cold dark nigirt .md a ssolf IiosnIs. 
then he ue*ecls lire* . ” 

Sometimes Pushkaisos told them about his seisice in 
the arms, u.sing svords Malse*i li.icl be*c'ome ftuniliar s\ith. 
such as Slnefirutfi}, “shako”, and “bite* bullets". He often 
got into .u'guments svith Klucliares and svould shake his 
account Ixurk at him. 

“A fine soldier, you!” he* once* shoute*d scornfully. 
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“What about yourself? You just twist rope,” replied 
the fireman imperturbably. 

“What has rope got to do with it? It’s work. Everybody 
ought to do his job. Every job goes to serve the state, goes 
to serve Russia. And what is Russia, have you ever 
thought of that? There’s no end to her, this Russia of 
ours. Steppes, swamps, deserts, do they have to be built 
up or not, you old fool? There’s nothing Russia doesn’t 
need; I know. I’ve tramped this land from end to end. 
There’s work for two hundred years ahead. So roll up your 
sleeves and get down to it. When you’ve worked until there’s 
plenty of everything for everybody, you can stop. That’s 
Russia for you!” 

“I’m happy as I am; I’ve got no use foi lopes — 
nobody 1 want to bird.” 

“Oh, no use for them?” shrieked Piishkaryov, writhing 
with fury. “You’re happy as you are. Is that it? Think of 
that, now! A ship without a harbour, eh? Cio wherever the 
wind blows? A worm, that’s what yon au !” 

“A fireman, that’s what I am.” 

“Because you’re loo la/y to be anything else. I (an see 
through your tricks. We have a fiie two, three, at most 
five times a year, and not much of a one at that. .So von 
think to yourself: that’s the job for me, in the fire-brigade, 
nothing to do but stand on the watch-tower and count the 
daws.” 

While they quarrelled the Tatar played draughts by 
him.self, screwing up first one eye, then the other. Matvei 
sat listening to the words of the old soldier, watching the 
imperturbable fate of the fireman and trying to detide 
which of them was right. 

“Every man has got tt^ do his job, that’s the law. 
Work’s the only thing that gives a person the right to 
live,” shrieked Pushkaryov, rattling the beads on the 
abacus, banging the table with his fist, and scraping his 
boots on the floor. 

“I don’t give a tinker’s damn for any of that,” drawled 
Klucharev through his beard. “All I care about is not 
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being bothered. Every job comes to the same end: you die 
if you work, you die if you shirk.” 

Matvei recalled the favourite song of the jc)lly little 
doctor: 

The priest will die 

And the soldier will die. 

He alone will not die 

Whom death passes hy. 

I'he youth felt the shaggy paws ()f depression stealing 
over him; he longed to go to bc‘d and sleep for a week, a 
month, a year. 

Wailing winds played over the fields, (overing the hills 
with tiieir white wings and burying the town in great 
drifts ol snow. Hungry wolves howled at night and were 
barked at by the timorous dogs of C)kuro\. I'he sk\ was 
raiely free of leaden clouds, but glorious were those 
nights when the firmament was a deep and quivering 
blue, pierced to its depths by the golden ravs of stars. The 
snow crystals twinkled with jo\, as if the earth, waiting 
under its soft coverlet foi spring's renascence, were 
spiinklc*d with star-dust. HuinbK the trees bowed their 
snow-laden branches, e\er\ twig decked in lac v hoarfrost 
and spangled with diamonds and emeralds. The golden 
crosses of the churches were turned to silver, the 
bird-hou.ses wore peakc^d white caps, snow lav in thick 
manes on the ridges of the roofs and hung in lavers over 
the edges, where the wind carved it into fanciful patterns. 
The fro.sty air was a sensitive conductor of sound: the 
solemn cawing of the crows, the gav twittering of the 
tomtits, the comical j)eeping of the bullfincht‘s, was carric'd 
fiom one end of the town to the other. But silence fro/e 
on the encircling hills. Okurov lav, as it were, on a siKei 
platter carved bv the frost and engraved bv the winci. 

On the ice of the Piitanitsa River bt'gan the yearly 
fisticuffs. Every Sunday after the midciav meal bovs in 
their teens would come running from the artisans’ 
sc'ttlement, which lay buried up to the roofs in snow. 
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Having crossed the rivt'r, they would shout from the 
bottom of the hill: 

“Come out and fight!“ 

Some wore their mothers’ or sisters’ jackets, others 
were wrapped iu shawls, many were wearing their fathers’ 
rough boots, those without caps had their heads tied up iu 
kerchiefs, most of them were without gloves or mittens. 
On the hill they were met by a hostile clan of townsmen in 
good warm clothes. The town boys laughed at the 
ragamuffins from the settlement. 

“Crawl out from under your mothers’ pettuoats, you 
beetles!’’ they cried. “Climb up, ladies! We’ll make a hash 
of tho.se mugs of yours!” 

'The .settlement boys took the fight seriously. 1 hev 
climbed up the icy hill-side in close formation, holding on 
to protuberances in the frozen ground with their hate 
hands. 

“Don’t break ranks, fellows!” the) shouted to one 
another. “Don’t run ahead! Hold yourselves in’” 

On this day the town boys triecl to stem the altac k hv 
throwing their enemies back down the hill, but this was 
dangerous: the settlement boys (aught their booted legs 
and, if they were unable to hold their ground, the two 
went rolling down together. Gradually the town hoys 
retreated, admitting the invaders to Porechnav.i Street, 
where a jolly fight began. 

“At ’em, fellows, at ’em!” shouted the settlement boys, 
advancing in a solid wall, “(iive it to the swells!” 

They were leaner, (juicker and more (ourageous than 
the town boys. Having taken more drubbings from their 
parents, they were used to being hurt and had learned to 
bear pain. 

The town boys, like their fathers, employed cunning in 
their battles. They sent five or .six of their bravest warriors 
out in front of their line, and when the settlement youths 
drew out their ranks into a wedge, the townsmen hurled 
themselves on their flanks. But the settlement boys 
learned this trick and countered it by beating a hasty 
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retreat, catching the town boys in a semicircle and driving 
them back to the market-place, where they knenked them 
down with their bare fists. 

A ( rowd ol bigger boys had already gathered at the 
market-place, awaiting theii turn to join in the fray; the 
two hostile lines drew up again and hurled oaths and 
taunts at each other. 

“Had enough?” cried the settlement lads, proud of 
theii victory. 

The town boys leplied by Hianting together raucoush 

rh(’ bare-brlln‘fl settlfmvnl siviuf 

Sell then frn is fo) a bottle of irnie 

To which ihc‘ sc^ttlcMiient boys retorfc*d' 

I'he getits who live in the toien 

Stew then (ncri ntotheis and frazzle them 

down 

Youth I ul \oic'es rang out m the Irosi aii. I glv ejjithets 
were tossed back and forth. 

“Beggars!” 

“Swillers!” 

“ rhie\es!” 

“ rhie\ es y oursehes!” 

I he battle of words ga\e the fighters a brief respite 
.md at the same time inflamed then .ingei . \\ last the\ 
threw' themsehes upon each othei again, grunting and 
whee/ing, smashing noses, tearing lips, (down-ups were 
watching them now, and each bo\ was anxious to make a 
show ol his strength, agilil> and daring. 

Under the shelter of the stalls stcK)d the onlookers, 
many of whom, such as rolokonnikcn , the two Maklako\s, 
locksmith Koptye\ and the fat tirenum Se\ache\, were 
famous fighters. 

All of them had warm mittens on their hancis and 
wore coals suitable for fighting: short sheepskins of thin 
hides held in tightly with bright-i'olcnired girdles. I'he 
elder Maklakov’s mittens were of fine green leather. 

From time to time a youth would run out of the line 
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with a broken nose or split lip. He would go up to the 
onlookers, spitting in th<‘ snow and exercising all his 
willpower to keep hack tears of pain, hate and injury. 

His uncle, father or elder brother would ihafi him: 

“Go ahead and cry, you baby! Just look how he’s 
screwed up his snout!” 

If the boy burst into tears, a relative would shake him 
by the hair or ear and say: 

“No bawling, mind! Once you’re in the light, no 
bawling, you puppy!” 

Older boys from the settlement, too, put in an 
appearance. 

“Hey, you!’’ they would shout at the town boys from 
where they were standing behind their own line of 
fighters. “Come on! Let’s see w'hal you’re made of!” 

“No funking, now!” 

Breaking out of his line, Mishka Kliichare\ , the 
nephew of the fireman, stepped forward. He was a lean, 
well-built lad of sixteen. 

“Get back!” he shouted at the town boys, scattering 
them with a wave of his hand as if the) were sparrows. 
They retreated respectfully and some of them ran ovct to 
the gro'wn-ups, announcing in alarm: 

“Mishka Klucharev’s stepped out! I say there he is, sc*e 
him?” 

Mishka shouldered off his rags, snatchc‘d off his cap, 
tossed it behind him and shouted a challenge: 

“Come on, you dandies! Who wants to fight me? Come 
on, you hen-herds!” 

His hair bristled on his bullet-head, his nose was short 
and curved like an owl’s beak, his thin lips were drawn 
down disdainfully. He stood with his legs wide apart, 
hands on hips, facing the enemy, staring at them with pale 
eyes that had an ugly glint in them. 

The town boys held a long consultation. I’hey were 
expected to send a boy of Mishka’s age against him, but all 
the boys of his age, knowing his prowess, were afraid to 
accept the challenge. 
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Al last stcK'ky, broad -faced Ba/unov stepped out. The 
settlement boys laughed and whistled. In the spring 
Ba/unov would be nineteen years old. 

“L<K>k at the old man they’ve sent out!” 

“Pull yourself together, grandad!’’ 

Ba/unov felt shame. He turned back and called out 
plaintively: 

“You go, Vasya! Or you. Kuluguro\!’’ 

“After you,’’ replied Kulugurov, adding frankly: “I 
tried it once; I’m no match for him.” 

“Willing to take me on?” Bazunov asked Mishka 
without looking at him. 

“I’d rake on your father.” bragged Mishka. “Hey, 
fellows,” he called back to his line, “tell my old man I sent 
him ttiy love before I died!” 

Ba/uno\ frowned and struck a fighting attitude, his 
left fist advanced, his right elbow crooked. 

The snow crunched under his heavy tread, a tense 
silence reigned, both lines pressed in a ring round the 
combatants' 

“Widen the circle!” somebocK cried. “Give them more 
room!” 

Mi.shka kept a sharp eye on his opponent. From time 
to time his right arm would shoot up, Ba/unov would 
duck, and Mishka would pretend he had raised his arm to 
sc ratch his head. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he leased, “I won't kill vou — I'll 
just shove your nose into your ear, that's all! Go on 
.swinging your arms like that, as if vou were kne.iding 
dough or catching flies and I’ll take a rest till I feel chilK. 
What a fist you’ve got! Must weigh a ton! Your poor 
wife!” 

“P<K>r you!” growled Ba/unov. 

The town boy sent a blow hcmie; Mishka clucked and 
gave him a clip on the chin from below. 

“How’re you feeling?” he said. 

Infuriated, Ba/unov hurled himself at him, swinging 
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madly, while the agile settlement lad, evading his blows, 
battered him in the left side. 

“Don’t lose your head, Baziinov! What's ihe matter 
with you, have you gone mad? Stand still!” cried the 
townsfolk. 

“Hear that? Don’t lose your head!” added the settle- 
ment boy, bouncing round him like a rubber ball until, 
stooping down suddenly, he kiKK'ked him off his feet 1)) 
lamming him in the chest with his head and in the belly 
with his fist. The .settlement spectators let out shrieks and 
whistles of delight; the townsfolk, ihagrined, piaised the 
victor grudgingl}: 

“He’s a quick brute.” 

“He certainly is!” 

“Slippery.” 

“Bazunov’s a baby next to him.” 

Bazunov sat panting on the giound. 

“C’.all that fighting?” he grumbled. “He buzzes round 
you like a mo.squito.” 

“Come on, Kulugurov! You’re next!” cried the victor 
proudly. 

“I don’t like fighting alone.” 

“Oh, you don’t, don’t you?” 

“1 like fighting in the line.” 

“Or lying on the mat beside the stove?” 

The settlement boys sang out at the top of their lungs: 

“On the mat, on the mat, sat a big fat cat! The 
mistress brought the shears, and snipped off its ears!” 

There was a little stir among the townsfolk and a 
murmur of voices. 

“Watch out, fellows!” cried out Klucharev to the 
settlement boys. “Come here, Fedya! And you, Crisha and 
Foma! Stand next to me!” 

Suddenly, with a flourish of fists, he and his friends 
rushed on the town boys. 

“At ’em, fellows!” he cried. “Don’t be afraid! Knexk 
the gizzards out of them!” 

Fists flew, bcxlies fell, teeth crunched, blows rained 
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down on chests, boys kept running out of the fray to spit 
blood out of their mouths or blow it out of their noses. 

“Don’t let them scare you, boys!” shcjuu*d Kulugurov. 

“Hold on!” came Mishka’s ringing voice. 

The contest was at its height, pairs of fighters clinched 
and pounded each othei with all their might, ea( h 
determined to gc*l the uppei hand. 

“Smash the sugar-plum boys!” cried the artisans’ sons. 

“Hold ()n! Don’t run awa\!” shouted Kuluguro\ and 
Ha/unov, but the town boys were retreating, unable to 
withstand the swift .nid united attack of their opponents. 

And so it had been as h>ng as people could remember, 
the* settlement boys always v\on the battle in the* market- 
place and dro\e the town boss on until lhe\ ieaclu*cl the 
chiirchvaid. 

On seeing their sons being worsted, the townsmen 
turned angrilv to theii grown-up champions and said: 

“What are \ou standing about for" Cian't \ou see 
thes're licking oui bovs? lanik what’s happening! lime 
sou stepped in!” 

And so Koj)(\e\, l’olokonniko\ and the Maklakov 
lirothers rushc^d timong the settlement hovs and struck out 
at them for .ill the\ wc*re worth, strewing them on the 
gi'ound like' ninepins 

“Ha, ha’ Now we ll show tliem’ ” lauglu'd the onlook- 
ers happib, cheering thc'ii side on. jumping u|) and down 
in glee and kicking the bo\s who had bc*en kncxkc'd down. 

“Don’t kick a m.in when he’s down, \ou brutes!” cried 
the victims as thew ciawled off to ilie side, where the\ 
waited — theii aims c)\ei their faces to piotect themsehes 
from the kicks of the townsmen — for a chance lo make a 
dash foi the ri\er. 

Matvei Ko/hemvakin was infected hv the excitement of 
his fellow-townsmen, he hailed their \iclor\ and ran 
laughing after tlie fighters. But when he saw the men 
kicking the bo)s on tlie ground he stoppc'd and walked 
away. He felt like sliouiing “That’s ncx fair!”, but he 
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lacked the courage and knew that in any case nob(Kl> 

would hear him. 

Mishka KJucharev charted like a snake in and out of the 
flying legs; Fedya Ordyntsev, son of the most famous 
fighter in the settlement, rolled like a barrel over the 
ground, gasping with rage and rubbing snow on his 
bleeding face. 

The settlement boys were in a panic; they broke ranks 
and rushed away as if scattered by the wind. 

“Hurrah!” roared the victors on top of the embank- 
ment, and from the ice down below came the cry of the 
men from the settlement: 

“Hold on, lads! We’re coming!” 

The winter day was short; by this time blue shadows 
were gathering over the river, cutting off sight of the 
settlement; the birds, frightened by the ringing of the 
church bell, flew out of their nests in the belfry; the cold 
grew more intense. 

Unhurriedly the men from the settlement moved over 
the ice. The townsmen noted who was among them as 
they sttx)d waiting for them at the edge of the embank- 
ment. . 

“There’s Streltsov, the old devil!” 

“Do you see Kvashnin?” 

“There he is, over on that side.” 

“Damned if Macedon isn’t with them!” 

“It’s Ordyntsev walking at their head.” 

“They all seem to have turned out this time.” 

“Hey, you gents!” called out the cobbler Macedon, 
who was never known to be sober. “Ck)me on down! We’re 
itching to have a swing at you!” 

The townsmen tightened their belts and climbed down 
on to the ice. 

“You stand in the centre, Koptyev, with one of the 
Maklakovs on either side,” they decided as they went. 

“Put Sevachev, Yermil, Tolokonnikov and a few other 
of the strongest on the left flank, and let them swcK)p 
down on the swine as soon as they start to scatter.” 
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“Feeling (jiieasy?-* lake it easy!” called out the settle- 
ment men as they lined up. 

They were a rough and ragged lot; many f)f them had 
already had kh) much to drink and aM ol them — drunk 
and sober alike — were reckless with their tongues, rhey 
m<K ked the townsfolk with gusto and great skill, and there 
was something wolfish, desperate and intimidating in each 
one ol them. 

Tipsy .Macedon came staggering at their head, bawling 
al the lop of his lungs* 

Okuroi' fi^hti'rs keep hens 

AtuI wrestle all (ia\ with their ft tends. 

I hey keep in trim 

(And none too slim) 

By steahiifr the hens of their fy lends. 

Another j<uin(\ voice broke out: 

Ihen women's phnies state (,nd }!;ape. 

Fists have putnhed them out of shape 

“Hev!" shouted Folokonnikov grimh ‘‘Which of \ou 
rogues wants to lest his strength against mine.'” 

“Against vours? Isn’t that nice now? M\ fist's just 
aching to kiss \our mug!” 

“ Then come- on! ” 

“What’s vour hurry? ” 

“Afraid?" 

“B-r-r! Mv legs keep jumping up behind mv ears!" 

“I’ll flatten vour ears for vcni’" 

“(iood' rhc'n 1 won't hear an\ more of \our silh 
remarks!" 

“Well, here goes, fellows!" cried the locksmith Kop- 
tyev, pulling his hat down over his ears with lx)th hands. 
“All together! Let’s gi\e the thieves a thrashing ihev won’t 
forget!" and he let out a fierce veil that excited him as 
well as his ('ompanions. 

“l.el them ha\e it! (!ome on, fellows! Smash them! 
Smash the guts out of them!" 
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The townsmen rolled in a mighty wave against the line 
of artisans; fists thumped, teeth were gnashed, deafening 
howls and roars were heard. 

“Wow! Gr!” 

“Stick together!” thundered the frenzied Ordyntsev, 
swinging his arm like a hatchet at the heads of the 
townsmen. Against him stood Koptyev, who had taken off 
his sheepskin and was fighting in a torn blouse. I'hey had 
long been close friends. 

“Here's to you, Koptyev!” Ordyntsev greeted him, 
delivering a blow on his friend’s head. 

“Take your change, Ordyntsev!” replied Koptyev as 
his fist came down on Ordyntsev ’s chest. 

The cobbler Macedon, his cap in his teeth, was 
pummelling Maklakov on the ears. Fhe ungainly Mak- 
lakov stood wagging his head and waiting, then he 
brought his two fists down on the cobbler’s head as if 
nailing him into the ice. 

“Take that!” 

Swinging his arms up again, he aimed at Ordyntsev, 
but the tall saddler Kvashnin .struck him under the arm 
with one fist and in the teeth with the other. The 
tc:)wnsman sank. 

“Oh no, ycju don’t!” shouted Kvashnin, “(iet up! I’ve 
got another waiting fcjr you! Remember that breech-band 
you never paid me for? Well, here’s for the breeze h-banci!” 

“Less talk!” rasped Streltsov, the old bear, who was 
calmly and methcjdically sma.shing the faces of the 
tcjwnsmen with an enormous fist. “Give it to them! You 
can settle accounts on a weekday.” 

The townsmen were driven back to the river-bank. It 
looked as if they would be pressed up against the 
embankment and pounded to pulp by dozens of iron fists. 

The air was filled with the sound of blows, grunts, 
moans and wild yells. I he men spat and uttered .searing 
curses. 

With growing fury the settlement men attacked the 
centre of the townsmen’s line, determined to break 
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through. I'hey threw down man after man, as if f:)eyond 
them stood their real and most dreaded enemy. 

But at this point Fedya Ordyntsev tailed the alarm: 

Dad! 'Ihey’tt* (oming up from lx.*hind'” 

“Back, fellows! lutn hack!” shouted Mishka 
Klu( hat e\ . 

I (K) late. I he townsmen, led by Sevathe\ the fireman 
and a few of their best fighters, had alreads fallen on the 
settlement men from behind I'hc fireman was a small 
man with short arms aiul a head that seemed to grow 
straight out of his shoulders. Lifting his arms tt> the le\el 
of his shoulders, he battered his opponents in belly and 
t best with iiuK'dible speed, pushing them back, kiKKking 
them down, eleaMiig then ranks in two rhe\ gasped, 
twisted, doubled up and fell at his feet like lu'wn logs. 
“Wow-ow'” he shrieked 

I hi* settlement fighter .Siieltsox krux ked him down b\ 
ramming him with lowered head, but .Streltsov himself was 
felled bv a blow on thi* head from 1 «)lokonnikov 
“Smasli 'em' ' shouteii the town Ixns. 

“I .ill b<i(k' ' shouted the settlement lx)\s, seeing that 
their l.tthers, uiules and brothers were being defeated and 
were Iving scattered ovei the river ice 

Bv this time feelings had leaihed suili a })itih that the 
grown-ups (ould no longer |)lav fair .\gainst each of the 
strong men of the settliinent stood five or six townsmen 
The contest was over .iiicf a free-for-all had begun. The 
men recalled past insults and injuries, (quarrels and 
jealou.sies, all the grudgc*s thev had l>een harbouring in 
their hearts This made them vicious and thev fought with 
the fury of wild animals. 

“Fall back!" shouted the scaueic*cl settlement men in a 
futile effort to unite their forces But their ranks were 
broken up into little groups which the townsmen chased 
down the narrow streets of the settlement, out into the 
fields, and into the snow-drifts. 

As the* victors stre-amed through the streets of the 
.settlement they hawked obscene songs about artisans' wives 
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and daughters, spat at the window-panes, threw t.pen th.- 
gates of the yards and insulted eveiy woiiiati they met. 

Matvei admitted -sadiv that all the colourfulness and 
beauty he had found in the eoniesi— the strength, agiliiy. 
contempt for pain, the well-aimed blows, the witt> 
remarks, the high-pitched fun— all this had \atnshed. and 
from every side, in a niuiky stream, flowed the dark 
animosity of two classes of |>ec»plc* who had no iindei- 
standing of each other; the same iiKomprehetisible 
animosity that stood between jx-as.ints and townsfolk on 
market da> . 

It often happened that one side or the other, having 
become suspicious of a particular fighter in the enemy s 
line, would pull him out and search him, and on finding a 
lead weight or a pair of bron/e coins in his list or up his 
sleeve, would mercilessly Ix^at him for violating the rules 
of the fight. 

When the two lines had clashed for the last time and 
Matvei had heard the roars and howls of the final 
desperate effort, he realized with a sinking heart tliai he 
had nothing in common with these people 

Novy and again, depressed by his loneliness, he envied 
them, and the sound of their wild cries filled him with a 
longing to throw himself into the fray and strike out 
mercilessly until his strength gave out. 

And the moment came when he was forced to fight: 
on the way home he was overtaken by some of the weary 
town combatants. He saw them spitting red in the snow, 
feeling their loosened teeth, and patting the swellings 
under their eyes. He heard them trying to (ough up the 
pain in their chests and grunting as they tested their ribs. 

On Porechnaya Street three young men caught him 
up. 

“Now who do you suppose this is.-'” drawled one of 
them. 

“Kozhemyakin,” said another. 

“Kozh-e-mya-kin? Who’s Kozh-e-mya-kin?” 

“Savely’s son,” .sniggered the third. 
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“Savely? Who’s Savely?” 

“Let me go!” cried Matvei heatedly, seeing that it was 
Maklakov, Khryapov and Kulugurov who were accost- 
ing him. 

“Son of Savely or son of a bitch?” scoffed Khryapov. 

Matvei had always despised this youth for the cruel 
pranks he played. Now he was enraged by his taunts. He 
swung back his leg and kicked him in the f^elly with all his 
might. Seeing that the fellow sank down with a gasp, 
Matvei went on his way without a word. But Kulugurov 
and Maklako\ threw themselves on him from l^ehind, 
kncxked him down with a blow on the ear, and began to 
kick him where he lav. 

“Sf) you kick, do vcui? And in the belK? ' dicv cried. 

Matvei gf)t so entangled in his coat that he could not 
get up, and they went on ki< king him, aiming at his face. 
He came home torn, scratched and bloods, with tw'o black 
eyes, and as he was washing himself in the kitchen he 
heard Natalya wail: 

“(i<H)d heavens! What ha\e tbe\ done to vou? Who 
was it?” 

Since Matvei ignored her question, Pushkaryos ans- 
wered for him: 

“Our fellows, of course, from the settlement. He's a 
townsman, so naturally enough ihev went for him. Well, 
this was your first fight, lad, and a g(K>d thing! How I 
loved a fight when I was your agc'!** 

Matvei stopped going down to the river and avoided 
the central square, knowing that if he should meet 
Khryapov and his companions he would certainly get into 
another fight. CXcasionally, before going to bed, he would 
kneel with Ixiwed head, his arms at his sides (the attitude 
Pelageya had assumed as she had knelt Ixffore his father 
on that memorable day) and murmur all the pravers and 
psalms he knew by heart. The icon-lamp would wink in 
response as it lighted the sorrowful face of the \1rgin. 
The effort of praying exhausted him and brought him 
peace. 
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A new singer, tall and slim as a birch-tree, appeared in 
the convent choir. The mildness of her glance reminded 
him of Pelageya's, and when, one day, her eyes came to 
rest on his face, he felt himself completdy enthralled. Her 
mouth, small and bright, also reminded him of Pelageya’s, 
and when she sang “Lord, be merciful...” in a high clear 
voice, he felt it was for him that she was begging mercy, 
and he remembered his mother, whose compassion for 
her fellow-men had led her to go off into the woods to 
pray for them, and perhaps even die for them, worn out 
with praying. 

In her black habit and head-dress, the singer was like a 
little bell-tower whose silvery chiming called people to a 
life of pe.ace and quiet and love. As she stood there in the 
choir-loft she seemed suspended in air, her figure set off 
by the twinkling (^f little lights and the diaphanous smoke 
of the incense. The stern coiintenaiues of the icons, set in 
silver and lighted by soft lamps, were turned to hei with 
the same unwavering attention as was Matvei’s 

He was aware that, on discovering his glanie fixed 
upon her, she straightened her slender body as i( striving 
to rise higher, and her voice became stronger and swc*eier, 
as if sh'e were eager to encourage a hope as fragile .is a 
snowdrop. 

Her pale face and her bcKly, clad in those impenetrable 
black robes, evoked strange fancies: Matvei imagined that 
one day she would cast of! her dark gannents and .ip})eai 
before men pure and lovely, like the white swan in the 
fairy-tale, and would stretc h out strong arms and sa\ in 
the voice of Vasilissa the Wise: 

“I am the Mother of Oeation!” 

rhen all people would be filled with a great shame 
and would shed tears of remorse and, bowing down 
before her wisdom and beauty, would begin a new life 
inspired by love. 

He did not ask anyone who the new singer was or 
where she came from for fear he might hear .something 
he preferred not to know. And when the convent 
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portress, kind old Taisia, asked him with a gentle smile, 
“Have you heard our new singer?” he hurried away with 
a little bow, murmuring, “Yes, a pretty voice. Gcx>d-day.” 

And then the singer disapf>eared. She was not present 
at the Saturday evening service, nor at Sunday matins or 
vespers. 

Perhaps she has fallen ill, he thought in agony. 

But on the evening of Lady Day he heard Natalya, 
who knew all the go.ssip of the town, recounting the 
following story with great solemnity: 

“They’re rich, those C^hernozubovs, the richest people 
in the uyezd. Their lx)ats and rafts sail up and down the 
Volga. Lumber’s their trade. And they have their own 
sawmill. So as I was saying, as soc)n as her future 
father-in-law sees his younger son is sweet on her too (on 
Katerina, that is), he puts her in our convent. Then the 
older son comes home (a one-eyed fellow' — went owl- 
hunting when a boy and got his eye pecked out). ‘Where’s 
Katerina?’ says he. And the old devil tells him his younger 
son’s l^een making love to her.” 

“Yegor?” says Matvei (and the elder one is Levon). 

“Yegor,” says Natalya. “So Levon goes to the sawmill, 
picks up an iron bar and goes after his brother. Hits him 
straight on the temple and the boy drops dead. Then 
come the police and different clerks and the like. And 
now' they’ve taken that Katerina awa\ under guard to be 
cross-examined. ” 

“Is it the new choir-singer you’re talking alxnit^” asked 
Matvei faintly. 

“It is. And there are bad rumours abroad, saying she’d 
had an affair with the old man, her future father-in-law. 
before that. Who know's? She’s an orphan; anything can 
happen to an orphan.” 

Matvei stcH>d in the d<K)rway holding on to the 
doorposts with outstretched arms as if crucified. 

“That’s a lie — a lie — ” he murmured. 

Natalya l>egan a vehement defence of the truth of her 
statements, but he walked away. He went to his own nK>m 
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and stood looking out of the window. It seemed to him 
that poisonous vapours were rising all around him, that 
autumn had come back and a dense fog hung in the air, 
blotting out the bright square of the window and the 
lustre of the spring evening. 

On the first day of Easter Week he went to the 
graveyard to kiss the crosses on the graves of Pelageya 
and his father. He was filled with quiet joy to see that the 
saplings he had planted had taken root. The slender 
wands of the birches were thickly studded with buds, and 
from the tips of the pine boughs sprang little yellow 
candles bedecked with drops of resin that glistened like 
gold in the sun. Snowdrops peered shyly up at the sky 
from the grass on the graves, silken stars of primroses 
nodded in the breeze, and dandelion buds were bursting 
into golden aui coles. 

People were strolling silently among the graves. From a 
distance Matvei spied the shaggy head of Klucharev. I'he 
chorister was sitting bare-headed on a grave, pushing the 
stem of a flower back and forth with a little twig as if 
making it bow to the sun and the earth. The two men 
kissed according to the Easter custom and Klucharev 
mumbled something about it l^eing an early spring. 

“Who of your kindred lies buried here? “ asked 
Matvei, nodding at the grave. 

Klucharev kicked the ground before answering. 

“Nobody,” he said; then, with a glance over his 
shoulder, “let’s go. It’s damp here.” 

The crosses cast pale shadows that deepened the green 
of the grass where they fell. 

“Lonely?” asked the singer, looking at Matvei out of 
the corner of his eye. 

“No-o,” said Matvei after a little pause. 

“Shakir was right when he said we were a lonely folk, 
we Russians,” went on the singer. “And it’s our loneliness 
that makes us weave fancies. Especially in these parts.” 

“But Shakir comes from these parts himself.” 

Klucharev pulled his cap down over his nose. 
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“Him and Fushkaryov arc different. Ff)r one thing, 
they have faith in (iod.” 

Matvei l(M)ked up in surprise 
“Why, haven’t ycur"’’ 

“I'm not speaking about myself, I’m speaking in 
general,” drawled the chorister. 

“What do you mean, in general'^" demanded Matvei 
“Nothing special,” said Klucharev with a yawn. But 
when he h.ad cast a look about him, he said in a 
mysterious, plaintive lone- “I don't kncnv exactly how tr) 
put it, but look: there's Ciod, Jesus (Ihrisl; and then there’s 
fate. If there’s (iod, there can't l)e fate. Nothing, just (iod 
(WkI every w'here, and everything coming from Him. But 
we've got (iod and fate and Satan, and de\ils and 
hobgoblins and water-sprites, and there are el\es in the 
woods, tcH). And will-o'-the-wisps in the bogs. And folk 
Ix'lieve in the whole lot of them. I here's no making head 
nor tail of it what comes from (icKl, and what from fate 
Our priest, now, he beliexes in hobgoblins as sure as I'm 
standing liere And in fate, too ‘ I hat's \our fate, ^'akim’ 
(ian't lx‘ helped,’ he keeps telling me How cati it m\ 
fate if there's (iod'"' I once asked him. He just laughed 
‘Fate, that's just a word,' he sa\s ' Klucharev swung up his 
arm and said in a threatening voice’ “Just a word" I know 
those words of yours’ Oh, no, it's not just a word’” 
Matvei thought of the resignation with which jK‘opIe 
spoke of fate*, and of the innumerable savings attributing 
things to fate He was in no mood to listen to a 
disc]uisiiion on the subject now, so he tcKik leave of the 
chorisler 

A few clays later Klucharev asked him in a flat, casual 
w'ay, “Do vou go witli the girls"” 

“No, ’ said Matvei, blushing. 

“Wh) not"” 

“ There's no one to go with,” replied Matvei uneasilv 
after a moment’s con.sideration 

“(Ml,” .said Klucharev in a tone indicating that he 
found this explanation of the voung man's continence 
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quite conviiKing, and he immediaicly made him an offci 
“C'x)me with me," he said. ‘‘Dnii’t Ik* afraid, I’ll take (are 
of voLi. We’ll go tomorrow. t(Kiav\ Saliirday, it'd he a sin 
today, but tomorrow...’’ 

Matvei looked at the man’s impassive face and thoughi 
to himself. “Should I go? I.ed like a bull to the slaughter^ 
Yesterday it was fate he talked about, toda) it’s this, 
tomorrow it'll he his dreams...." 

He found it offensive to think of these things, but not 
shameful. It was becoming harder <md harder lor hitn to 
live in chastity, and whenever he saw Natalya he thought 
(^f her as she had been on that unhappy tiight when 
Pelageya had sent hei to his loom. 

Gradually the memor\ of IVIageya lost its power to 
keep him from thinking of otlu*r women, ,nul often his 
thoughts caused him torture. 

On the e\ening of the following da\ he was silting in a 
tiny room in one of the settlement huts, m.iking a futile 
attempt to hide his agitation. A samovar was standing on 
the table in front of him; it seemed to shrink and expand 
in turn as it steamed awav, "S-s-s-s-s’ ", screwing u|) its 
shiny yellow face in a maudlin grimace d’he flooi hoards 
creaked and the goatskin slij^pers of a vonng giil 
squeaked as she darted about the room so swiftly that 
Matvei could only make out a dark plait, white shoulders 
and pink skirts. 

“Here, have a drink, ” Klucharev kept urging him in a 
hasky voice. “You’ve got to drink in a place like this " 

The man himself was drunk alrc*acl) ,mcl had .t huxom 
woman on his knee. 

“Dunyasha! " he shouted. “Make him drink’" 

“He won’t drink for nothing." 

“Make him!” 

All of a sudden the chorister was gone, as if Dunyasha 
had .swept him out c)f the room with hei voluminous 
skirts. 
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“Mav I pul iny arms rouiul you*'” she asked Matvei, 
siilinj; down ncx! lo him. 

“Ye-c*s," he srammererJ. avert infr his eyes 

She pill hei at ms roiirifi him and ga/(*d into Jiis face 
with vacuous eyes. 

“What makes vou so solemn'"*’ she asked m surprise. 

Matvei edj^ed i Iosim- 

“It's .. it’s nor so easv,” he s«iid disiiattedlv “I've never 
seen you before. " 

She* ^ave an airv laugh 

“I’ve never seen vou, either ' 

After that first night Kluc harev . vvith sublime dciai h- 
inent, went on leading Matvei ihiough all the dark 
labyrinths of Okurov's lower deptlis \nd h(‘ took monev 
for it, holding tlie coins up to the light or flipping them in 
his palm before jiutting thetn into his pocket 

He did not In'g or demand monev. he merelv took it as 
his due, but he did it so often that Maivc*i said to him on 
several occasions* 

“ \ien’t vou ttiking rathc‘i a lot " Pushk.irvov is 
grumbling 

“.A fig lot him' Who c ares'" “ Kluc liarev replic'd. and 
went on buving jiresc'nts foi the giils and treating them to 
nuts, cakes and licpieiiis 

Who cares'- was the* hollow culio that sounded in 
Matvei s hc*art, and he tollowc*d the choiister wherever he 
went, .IS if lc‘d on a c h<tin 

Matvei noticc'd a change coming ovei Kluc liarev he 
grew less locju.ic lous and drank without getting drunk: his 
f.ic e lengthened, his evc's dulled, he walked slower, 
diagging his fec*l and stumbling, and be seemed lo find 
clifficultv in drawing his shadow after him. so thick and 
heavv had it Ixxome 

Natalya was sullen in his piesence Whenevei Shakir 
caught sight of Kluc liarev 's thick black beard he would 
draw his lips into a thin line and walk awav Puslikarvov 
was given to railing at him 

“Here .igain. vou ficMid’"*' he would sav 
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“Aren’t you feeling welP” Matvei once asked him. 
sensing that something was wrong. 

The chorister ga/ed with heavy eyes into the distance .i 
moment, then barked out the word so common to 
Okiirov: 

“I'm bored!" 

The youth thought of his lather, who disthaiged ihc> 
round heavy word in a wav that made the ver\ (*arth 
quake with his resentment 

One day, while taking a walk with Matvei in the fields 
beyond the convent. Klucharev's spirits revived sufficierMlv 
for him to tell the youth another one of his g/oomv 
dreams: 

“And would you lx*lieve it. there w.is the sc*a in front 
of me!" he said with starting eyes, flinging out both arms 
“The ocean! In cme spot there was a mountain reathing 
up to the clouds, and there was me, crouching half-v\.iv 
up the mountain with a gun in my hands as if I was out 
hunting. All of a sudden a crc^atine without a face and 
dressecl in rags comes up to me and cries out 'rhis 
mountain is my sms and Satan’s throne.’ And he |)Uts 
his shoulder to the mountain and pushes it over, and me 
with it.” 

“Is that when you woke up'"" 

Klucharev did not answer Sliielding his c‘yes with lus 
hand, he strained forward to scan the distant hills 

Early in the morning of the following tia) c ries wenr 
echoing through the town that someone had shoi himsc*lf 
in the garden l^ehind police headquarters 

Kliicharev' had pur an end to his dreams undc*r a 
twisted old willow behind the shed of the fire-siaiion. Me 
had bent down a thick branch, fastened a string to it. tied 
his gun to it, stretched a string from the trigger to his 
finger and shex himself in the mouth, blowing off tbe top 
of his head. Bits of bone covered with blac k hair were 
strewn round his long, lean body, clots of blood stuck to 
the shed like overripe berries, and grey gobljets of brain 
clung to the mossy bc)ards. 
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I'he strict Okurov police made a great fuss. I’he^ ha<l 
hunchbacked Samson collect the Itone fragments Htc old 
man was so drunk he <<iuld ikM stand mi his feet. v> lie 
crawled alxnii on all fours with his hump jioiniing up .ii 
the sky, putting the piei'es in a bast basket, shaking his 
hand in the air after putting in ea< h pie< e as if it bad 
hiiMii his finf'cTs 

“Wlio is il?'’’ tin* fcmiisfolk .iskcJ <nir .iDodirt in 
frightened voices. ^ 

“Lord Alrnightv! It’s rhe fireman’ ’ 

“The one that sang at St .Nithola’s “ 

“KveryfxKis knew him." 

“Blew his head off!” 

“ Those arlisans. thev’re alwass up lo someihing' ■ said 
men in ihe markei-plac 

“Wh>. was fie ,in artisan'*'" 

“Oh, a fireman — it’s all the same* " 

“No, i( isn’t ‘\n artisan wouldn’t ha\e done it on a 
Sunday An art is, m would ha\e ( hosen ,i l uesdas 
“ 1 rue enough He’d still he drunk on \Ionda\ 

“And then the ,uiisans uMialh hang themsehes " 

The majorit\ s.iid notliing, hut just stixKl staring at the 
blood- and brain-spattered earth, the broad hack of the 
suicide and the f.ues of tliose wlio weie talking Some of 
them seemed to Ik* making a su|)reme effort to rememIxT 
the lineaments of dc*ath and the remarks its presence 
called forth 

“Where’ll the\ hur\ him^" sonu*one .iskc*d in an 
awestruck voice 

“Wheie do ihe\ usualK hur\ tlie likes of him' f hat’s 
where he’ll he buried 

“I meant — liecause after all, he sang in the choir ” 
“That won’t help him." 

“He’s the seventeenth that’s come to such an end in 
my lifetime," observed shrivelled old Khr)apo\, and he 
counted off on his fingers all the drunkards he remem- 
bered who had drowned, frozen to deatli, hung them- 
selves, shot themselves, or just died of drink. 
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Ba/unov, shaking hack tiu- curlv gro> links of his 
bared head, intoned in a loud voice, .is if rcMcling the 
psalter- 

“When a man has not the fear of (»(Kf in his hean, he 
is no man, but is as the beasts of ihe field, who bring no 
profit to the earih.” 

It was August, and many of lh(* leaves of ih<* willow 
had turned yellow Two of them, long and poinfed, lay on 
Klucharev's back I’he sun fiad long since risen above tfie 
town, but ill this damp (orner of the garden the (*arth was 
wet with dew and darkened by the shadow of ihe shed 

“Come, let’s gr) home," said Pushkarv ov , giving Matvei 
a nudge. 

They went The earth seemed to ro( k under their feel, 
the varicoloured houses leaped and danced, grimates of 
fear, consternation, and feigned resignation flashed in the 
windows Shakir’s voice bn)ke th(‘ silence of this bright 
morning 

“Thai’s bee au.se the Russian biood too mu(h^’‘ he 
asked rej)roacfifiillv 

“As if you (ould understiind! ’’ giowled Piishkaivov 

“I understand. I'm sorry. Wh\ did lu' think of so main 

# 

words? So many frightening words. Fs, ts! V’erv bad. ffe 
was afiaid, made otheis afiaid.’’ 

“Hold )oiir longue! " 

“Why'"” in.sisted the 'Fatal gently. “'Flu* Russian was 
bored lu'cau.se he thought of woids. Didn't woi k enough. 
He speciall) thought of haid things He didn't like work." 

“Shut up, you beetle!" 

For a week or so Matvei kej)t to ilu* house. He fell 
stunned, as if tfie shot had been fired inside his hi east, 
stirring up all that was vague and troubling, all that had 
been stifled by his iiufiffereiu e, the indilfereme of one 
who had suriendered to life without giving battle. His 
impressions formed themselves automat it ally, by force of 
their own weight and against his will, inio a thick 
glutinous mass that filled him with a sad sense of 
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hc*lpk*ssiu*ss and (|uickly c*xiinguish<*d ilic spaik of an\ 
prolcsl, ail) ihoujrhi iliai mij/ht liindci his being gradualK 
siK k(‘d down inlo a lil(‘ leriihk* in its inf)nr)tonv and in the 
pov<*iiv of its dicanis and pin poses — the dnig\, deplora- 
ble life of Okiirox 

To a\oid being inextiiiabK (aught in the meshes of 
Okiiiov, to buisl the bonds of a boiedoin that at fust 
(hafed, lousing the lieast m a man, and then, b\ gradualK 
killing his soul, lediued him to <i siaK* of boviiu* 
indiffereiK (“, one had to keep one's s])iritual resour((*s m a 
stale of (onst«mi tension and poss(‘ss an un\\a\enng faith 
in th(‘ pow(‘i of ri'ason. But su( h faith could (omeonK to 
those who had (omnuinion with a higlun life*, to those* foi 
whom the* und\mg (ik-s of all the hopes ,md <ispn <ttions 
(‘\ei lighted upon (Ik <aiih weie as cleaiK \isible as tin* 
St. ns in the sk) 

riicise files weie not visible m Oknrov 

The winter w.is long and boiing In tlu* sj)rmg M.itvei 
suff(‘ied a new beieavement Oiu* dav X.italv.t lame 
lunnmg to him 

“(aime. \Iat\ et S.iv (‘l\ e\ k li' ' she ( ried “ 1 bel t' s some- 
thing the mattei with Pnshkarvov . ' 

I lit* old soldiei was sitting on a big toil of io])e m the* 
dooiw.iv of the bain le.ming .ig*hnsi the |)osi and s|)itimg 
blood 

’M-m," he muimuied *'L<M)ks as d I’m done foi, 
Matvei. Sti allied mvsc'II — I .shouldn't have, I daiesav — 
something in m\ lungs — ” 

‘‘\'ou shouldn’t h.ive lifted that wi'ight," nJinmenti'd 
one of tlu' woikmen standing behind him 

‘(io awav ! " muiiered the old soldier laintlv, wiping 
the blood of! Ins lips with his h.nul. “laH>k — still 
spuiting. 

Hi' tried to gel up, swaved, tind .ilinost fell. 

“A fine thing!" he nuilleied with a guiitv shake of Ins 
head. “I had .i dunk a veai agt> and here's the 
liang-over." 
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Oil lifting him up tht^y saw that the coil of rope was 
drenched in blood and so were his clothes. They tcxik him 
into the kitchen, where he crossed himself in front of the 
icon and stretched out on a bench. 

“Go away,” he said to the workmen. “Bring me some 
ice, cook. I’ll suck it.” Natalya went out, and when he was 
left alone with Matvei he said to him giavely, his eyes 
fixed on the dark opening of the stove: “This is the end. 
Hang on to that Tatar, Matvei; he knows everything, does 
Shakir. Rem<-mber what I told you: when it conies to 
animals, dogs are the best; when it comes to people, 
Tatars. laxik after him; raise his pay. If only you weren’t 
so young! I thought 1 was good for another five years, but 
I was wrong. This is the end.” 

He drew his eyebrows together and blinked his eyes. 
Blood dripped on the floor. Natalya brought him the ice, 
then stood sniffling in the doorwa). 

“What are you standing there for? (»o awa>.” 

When she had gone he said in a matter-of-fact tone: 

“Be good to her, she’s not a bad sort. Shakir’s taken 
her in hand. Watch your step with women. You can take 
your pleasure, but a woman’s to be respeded. If you want 
a wife, look for one in our settlement; the) ma) be poor 
and half-starved, but they've got more brains than tin* 
town women, and that’s the truth.” 

He closed his eyes wearily. His lac(‘ became lined and 
dark, as if charred by invisible fires. His hooked fingeis 
stirred on Matvei’s knee and the movement sent little 
shivers up the young man’s spine. 

“There’s a noise inside my head as if it was swaiming 
with black beetles,” .said Pushkaryov. “Don’t be in a hurry 
to get married; fate’ll come of itself, and no esc aping it....” 

Matvei longed to comfort him, but he found it 
shameful to lie at such a moment. And so he remained 
painfully silent. 

“When I’m dead,” went on the old soldier in a faint 
and wheezy voice, “call the barber and let him shave me. 
Don’t hold a funeral feast, I know you can’t stomach 
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I)eggars, the lousy leeches. I’ve got two nephews: Saxateika 
and Zosima. You might give them a little something some 
time.” 

“I will,” said Matvei with difficulty 

‘‘Not too much, they’ll suck you dry. Put me in my 
uniform, with all the trappings. Slop (lying.” 

‘‘Sorry — ” gul|)C‘d Matvei. 

‘‘I know,” said Pushkaryov without o|)ening his eyes. 
‘‘I’m sorry t<K), sorry to die. Don’t foiget about llie 
uniform ... and make me look nice. Perha|)s I'll be meeting 
His Majesty Tsai Nic holas”....” In a sudden burst of 
strength he .idded distiiKtly: “Sexenty-two xears I serxed 
him as well as 1 could. Whatexer I did, I did honeslix, 
that’s all xvritten doxvn in the Lord’s b<K)k riie Lord’s a 
higher judge tfian any tsai....” Again the x\eakness (ame 
oxer him, «!nd he luggc*d at Matvei’s sleexe. ”\Vhx doesn't 
the piiest (oine? I’m in a bad xvax . Send Shakir for 
him — hurry’” 

M.itxei ran out into the entr.iiueway , xvhere he found 
the latcU cioiuhing in a cornel with his hands oxer his 
face, muttering to himself. Out in the xard Natalya was 
lushing about, and fioin lier hxsiencal cric's he learnecf 
that the dcKtor xvas in a drunken sleep from xvhich 
nobody could rouse him, that the* |>nc‘si fiom St Nikola’s 
had gone fishing in the inilL)K)nd, and the |)ric*.st from St 
Barbara’s xvas ill, haxing bc^en so badly stung bx bees that 
he could not ojjen his swollen exc's 

Fiom the poich Matxei gl.iiuc'd through the open 
doors of the l)arn into the clearing, strung xvith giex 
strands of hemp. 

I'm the* one xvho’ll haxe to sc'e to all that nox\, he 
thought to himself 

He felt draxvn back to Pushk.iixox; the kitchen xvindoxx 
xvas open, he could hc'ar the soldier xvhispering and Sliakir 
uttering short plaintixe c‘xc lamations: 

‘‘R<‘sl in ]x*ace, friend. Lrue friend.” 

rhc*n the ratal’s head appc'au'd in the xvindow. 

“Master!” he c«tlled. 
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The soldier looked more charred than ever, his grey 
hair and heard stood up like porcupine bristles aiui his 
face wore a stern and solemn expression. There was 
scarcely a glint of life in his little eyc's,' now filled with 
tears of death. The fingers of his right hand, bent to 
make the sign of the cross, lay motionless on his heart. 

“He doesn't hear,” said Shakir, pushing his skull-cap 
frc:)m one ear to the other. “His hanci doesn't move.” 

“You here ... Matvei?” asked the soldier. “Put my 
fingers ... in the sign ... of the cross.. 

“I put them ahead),” said Shakir. 

“Cross mv hands .. on mv breast ... where’s the priest, 
damn you?” 

A dark ribbon of blood trickled slowb oxer the flooi . 

It'll soak into the cellar and smell, thought Mat\ei with 
a little shudder. 

The soldier’s jaw open, but his lips kept on mo\ing, 
whispering his last words: 

‘“Into th> hands’ — don't forgcM S.nateika and Zosi- 
ma.... Farewell, Matvei. Shakir hc're?” 

“Here, friend, here,” 

The Fatar was standing .staring into his open palms 
and whftpering to himself, as if reading from an inxisible 
book. 

“Tell your Uncle Rakhmetulla. I thank him for his 
friendship. If you need anything, Matvei ... ask him — 
Rakhmetulla ... he can do anything ... good man.. . Fell 
him ... I’m glad he was my friend....” 

At this j)oint the tall grc*y-haii eel convent priest came 
in. 

“Leave us alone,” he said gently with a glance at the 
dying man. 

“You saw,” said the Tatar to Mat\c*i when the) were 
sitting outside in the >ard. “How much blood! He* livc*d to 
the last dro]).” 

“I’ll miss him,” .said Matvei with feeling. “Mi.ss him 
terribly. I didn’t mind it .so much whc*n my own fathc*r 
died.” 
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“1 knew him when I was a liltle hc)). Now I’m a 
grown-up Tatar and I ( ry. He held me between his knees, 
lie pretended to play fife and drum. Twenty y<‘ars agf). 
Unde Rakhmetnlla told him: ‘Yf)irri“ a Russian hut yon 
have a good heart, a d atar h<‘art; yon have a round head, 
a Tatar head, a tine head. One (iod. " 

Mat\ei glaiu<*d up at the Tatar. 

“Don’t yon like Russians?” he said in an injured tfuie 

“A 1 atat speaks the truth' he likes all good men, he 
halt's all had men. The Russian — he likes nohr)tl\, neither 
good nor had. The Russian tt'lls nian\ lies. l*ushkar\o\ — 
he ditln'l tell lies, he told the truth Mv people are simple 
])eoj)l(*; the\ like the truth.” 

The Tatar wt'iit on talking, hut Matvei did not listen to 
him. Through the window tanu* the soft voice of the 
priest administering extreme uiution. Some crows on the 
roof of the Ruhnov liouse were ruffling thc'ir feathers in 
the sun 

Tresentiv the jn iest came out and said sim|)l\ ' 

“N'ou mav come now and take leave of him who is 
setting out on the jouinev from which there is no return. ’ 

Shakii called ilie woikmen d'heciows fluttered their 
wings and cenked a suspicious eve .it the people in the 
vard. Woikmen appealed on all sides and made foi the 
kitchen. They w.ilked with then c'ves hem on the ground, 
their hands tightening their belts or combing the hemp 
out of thc'ir hc'.irds. 

As thev entered the kitchen Matvei heard Naialva 
saying under hei breath: 

“ Thc’V should l.iy coins on his eves, else tliev II go 
glassy and won’t shut.” 

“And tie uj) his chin,” added Matvei cliillv, glancing at 
the livid face of the dead man over the shoulders of tliose 
who had gathered in the kitchen. 

With that he went out into the clearing and sal theie 
for a long lime watching hc*ardc*d Mikhailo walking 
backwards down the line's of twine, [)olishing it first with 
horsehair, then with a wtM cloth. He was waving his arms 
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as if resisting someone who was forcing him to walk 
backwards when he wanted to walk forwards. A bobbin 
rolled under his foot. He kicked it away, but the wooden 
cone described a semicircle that brought it back under his 
foot. Again Mikhailo kicked it without looking down, and 
again it rolled back. 

The fool! Why doesn’t he kick it harder? thought 
Matvei. 

His eyes were dazzled by the numerous strings of 
hemp with little silver needless of waste clinging to them. 
From time to time a brief word was uttered by the 
workmen tied to these quivering grey strings, which 
created the illusion of extending out and out into space. 

What has all this to do with me? Why shouldn't I get 
rid of it and go away? thought Matvei. 

The mild spring day was dissolving in a pale sky, last 
year’s weeds were rustling in the bree/e, and the .sated 
herd, drowsy and contented, was lowing softly .is it came 
home from the fields. The moist breath of the newly - 
thawed earth gave promise of succulent grass and an 
abundance of wild flowers. A cooper was hammering away 
and a vociferous little bell was calling parishioners to 
Lenten service. From the convent garden came youthful 
laughter and the voices of the young folk who were 
digging there. Sparrows twittered, larks sang and a pale 
blue haze rose from the hills beyond the town. 

And behind all these sounds and movements could be 
detected the soft breathing of May: the silken stir of 
young grass, the unfurling of moi.st new leaves, the 
popping of buds on boughs. Kverything was saturated 
with the heady wine of spring. It was as if the air were 
laced by taut strings that, in respon.se to the delicate touch 
of invisible fingers, gave forth tuneful music to awaken 
the first flowers and rouse new hopes in the heart of man. 

The youth was moved to tears by a contemplation of 
his own prospects, and of all the dreariness spreading 
round about him and melting into the cheerless low- 
hanging sky. 
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All ihe g<KKl people go away froin here, he ihoughi 
with a slight twinge of resentment. If a person’s the least 
hit better than the others, either he dies, or runs aw'a> like 
So/ont and Markov, oi is clriven away. like the deacf)n. 

Shakir tame up, doffed his tap, and asked him for 
some money. 

“Put your tap on,” snapped Matvei in embarrassment 
“What are you thinking of!” 

I’he I'atar ga\e a faint smile. 

“I'm afraid to speak. You're thinking.” 

“Don’t you be afraid tcK),” said Mai\ei in a soft and 
friendly voite. “It’s me wdio's afraid of e\erv thing.” 

“("heer up,” said the 'Fatal with an emouraging ttiss 
of his head. “You mustn't think dull tluiughls. F\er\ thing 
will be all right .Spring will tome and we'll talk business, 
you and me. We must dig a gra\(\ we must bur\ the old 
m.m.” 

Pushkaryo\ w«is buried on «i rairn da\ and \er\ few 
]H*oplt‘ «inended his funeral K\en some of lht‘ beggars 
were too Ia2\ to turn out 

Shakir walked besidt* the funeral pnKession He woie 
no hat, only his r«aai skull-tap, which giew shim with 
r«iin anti sent a little stream of water trickling tlown his 
brown theek. From time to time he would lift a hanti to 
his fate and benti his head. His wet hands glistened and 
trembled and he did not look where he was going. He 
kept on stumbling into puddles. Whene\er he did so the 
people ft>llt)wing the toffin wtnild jiass insulting remarks. 
Matvei could see thev regartled the Tatar with suspicitin, 
and he heard sometine behind him mutter disapprov inglv • 

“A pagan like him at a ('hristian funeral!” 

“Surelv they won’t let him into the lemeterv!" was the 
respon.se. 

Matvei him.self was not sure that Shakir would be 
admitted to the graveyard. He glanced at the rain- 
drenched I'atar and tlwnight to himself: Life must lx* 
hard for him. 
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The rain grew heavier. It beat more noisily on the 
roofs and shook the branches of the trees. The gurgling 
of the streams in the gutters became gayer and the 
smacking of the mud under the hoots of the woikmen 
striding swiftly ahead with the long, light coffin on their 
shoulders grew louder. The townsfolk ran for shelter, 
leaving no one to follow the coffin hut beggars and those 
who had been close friends of the dead man. 

Stepan Pushkaryov, gallant soldier, was buried beside 
Pelageya The wet, pimply -faced priest from St. Nikola’s 
hastily intoned the l)urial service, the deacon swung the* 
censer noisily, then both of them, ])icking up the skirts of 
their cassocks, made a dash tor the watchman’s hut. 
Mikhailo, han and Yakim lowerc‘d the coffin hiirric*dl\ 
and began throwing in the wet earth. They pushed it in 
with their spades and boots, and the thudding of it upon 
the coffin lid was like' thc‘ pounding of a wet drum Bright 
dro|)s of rain from the slender branches of the birches 
and the sturdy boughs of the pines fell into the' gra\e 
together w'ith the earth. 

Matvei pressed his face against the oaken ctoss on 
Pelageya’s grave and wept. 

“tome, come, Matvei Savely e\ ic h,’’ said .Mikhailo in a 
hollow voice, “it’s time to go home.” 

through his tears and a grey \ei) of tain Matvei saw 
the Tatar .standing with his face to the east. His (ap was 
lying on the grass at his feet, beaten out of shape by the 
rain. 

“Wait,” said Matvei, ncKlding towards the* laiai. 

Everyone turned to look at Shakir’s l)ent bac k «md 
rcjmid head, glistering with rain. 

“Hm,” murmured Mikhailo, “an unbelie\c*r, but he 
seems to have feelings.” 

“'riu* .soldier was a good soul,” musc‘d Iv.m. “ILirsli, 
but a good soul.” 

'Ehey stcK)cl there in silence, with hunched shoulders, 
shaking the drops out of their beards. 

“Who’ll be in charge now?” asked Mikhailo. 
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Matvei did not answer. 

“Oh, well, who cares? It makes no difterence, ' said 
Ivan, heaving a deep sigh. 

rhen each of thc*m remarked in turn, without looking 
at the master or at one another: 

“So long as he knows the business .. 

“He can be a Tatar, or (‘\en a Thin ash or a 
Mordovian....” 

“All that’s asked of us is work... ” 

Behind their feignt‘(l indifference Matxei delected 
ill-concealed hopes and growing resent menl. 

It’ll be haid for Sbakir, he thought. Perhaj^s e\en 
harder than lor me. 

He walked home bc-side the l.uai, lollowed b\ tin* 
workmen. 1 tom lime to time one* of them would blow the 
tarn out oi his bt'ard with a loud snort 

Fiom lhai da\ \lai\c‘i was like a tr.nell(‘r riding m a 
sledge o\ei .1 smoolli wintr\ lo.id d’he long, monolonous 
|ouiiu‘\ IS without .mil 01 |)ui|)ose. the mo\c*ment of the 
slc‘dgc‘ induces a st.iU' ol drowsiness tluil siuills out all 
thoughts and Icrlings from lime to time the sledge jolts 
o\c‘i .1 tut or swenc's to one sid(\ at which the traxeller 
i.iises .1 heaw head, but .liter slee|)il\ sui\e\mg the* 
iamili.ii scc*iu*, he relajises into .1 st.itc* ol leth.ugN 

l)c‘ep down within him, .is m the* earth iindi'r its 
bl.mkel ol snow, lie the* seeds ol unre.ili/c’d thoughts .md 
unde\ eloped ieelings \nd, .ill uimotice-d, the* seeds of 
iu‘w imjiiessions make* tlu’ii w.n through the thick bl.mket 
ol his indilleienc e, of his l.mientable kic k of hiiih m his 
own powc'is, penetr.iimg into the se*t ret depths ol his 
he.u't .md weighing it clown. But m most cases thes die 
logc*thc*i with the m.in, without e\er leachmg flu* light 
.md w.umth c’ssenti.il loi the* de\c*lopme*m ol all lile. be it 
within or without 



Part Two 


P or a week or so a fine rain had been fallinji^, 
swishing on the roofs, lashing at the trees, 
sighing and weeping. It would slop for an hour 
or two and then begin again; a fine dust of rain. 

The town grew sodden and bloated; it seemed to be 
melting. Streams and rivulets flowed everywhere. I'he 
salinated earth, unable to absorb any more moisture, 
resembled an old beggar woman broken out in a rasb of 
bubbles and wearing puddles for patches. 

The sun seemed to have gone out; its light was 
dispersed over the earth in a murky greyness, making it 
impossible to say what time it was in the empty streets that 
were sinking .silently, unprotestingly, into the mud. But 
there were times when, for an hour or two, a cold, 
formless glow appeared in the grey-blue sky. The old 
women called it “the dead man’s sun”. 

Matvei Ko/hemyakin was sitting at the window ga/ing 
li.stlessly into the orchard where the rain was snatching the 
last leaves off the trees. I hey fell straight with the rain, 
then leaped up as they approached the surface of the 
running .streams. 

Shakir came in. 

“A woman and a little boy are in the kitchen, thc*y’re 
wet,” he said with a grin. 

“Who are they?” asked Matvei in surpiise. 

“Don’t know. Three days she’s been looking for rooms. 
No rofjins.” 

“Not in our town.” 

Shakir pushed his skull-cap to the back of his head and 
touched the tip of his moustache. 

“Shall we give her the attic?” he said. “There's nobody 
in the attic. Why not? Much fun little boy.” 
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“Just as you like,” agreed Matvei abstractedly. “Is it fit 
to live in?” 

“She can look.” 

“NoIxKly has even* lived up there.” 

“You charge one ruble,” said the Tatar with a wink, 
and went oul. 

Matvei’s thoughts — shy, languid little thoughts — were 
always accompanied by shadows: ever\ thought that 
occurred to him trailed a listless negation after it. This 
made it difficult for him to centre his attention on an\ 
particular thought in the slow' stream that skimmed oxer a 
fixed and solid surface. This surface was his soul s mute 
protest against the life he lived. 

He heard |)eopIe moving about on the floor above and 
said to himself: I'he lodger. Like a pox on me. If she's 
young, there'll be gossip, and the child ll be a nuisance — 
noisy, throw stones, break windows. VVhx shouKI I pul up 
with it? 

Shakir came back. 

“She’ll ])aN one ruble,” he said gailx. 

“Listen, tell her she's got to be (juiet, the landlord 
won't put up with anx noise.” 

“ They re cjuiet,” the Tatar assured him with a chuckle. 

What does he find so amusing? .Matvei wondered. 

.At l>reakfasi the next morning \aial\a smileci and 
said: 

“She's a funny one, .Matvei Saxelxevich, that new 
Ic^lgc'r of yours. You can't think how funnx she is!’' 

Shakir threw bac k his head, his face broke intc^ little 
wrinkles of laughter, he bent towards his master and 
wriggled his fingers in front of his nose. 

“She cleans her teeth with a brush," he said, checking 
with laughter. 

“Wha-at?” excl.iimed Matvei, incredulous. 

“It’s true, it's true!" gloated Natalva. “.And with while 
powder. She keeps it in a little tin. " 

“Why, do her teeth ache?” .said Matvei. 

“She didn’t say so." Natalya’s fat face was slit bv a grin 
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from ear to ear as she went babbling on- “She must come 
from far awa) and anyone can see she’s not the ordinary 
run, very polite: she's all ‘thank yous’ and ‘if you pleases’. 
I fetched her a pail of water and she thanked me: ‘ I'haiik 
you,’ says she, ‘but why did ycni do it? I could have 
fetched it myself,' says she. ‘Pl(*ase don't trouble )oursc*lf.’” 

“Is she pretty?” asked MatvcM. 

“Quite. She's got round shoulders and breasts like a 
maid. There’s a serious look in her eves, but she smiles 
very soft and gentledikc*.” 

“Is she young?” 

“Judging by the child, must be five* atid Lwc*nt\. O? 
even more. Wheie (ould she conic* from?” Natalya sighed, 
then added: “.A. verv touching lady. All her worldiv goods 
are in two baskets and a leather trunk with brass fittings.” 

The wind banged at the window and spra)c*d it with 
rain; in the yard drops of watei jiloppccl into the* lain 
barrel. Shakir smilc*d contentediv as lu‘ sipped his tea: 
Natalya sang a sentimental song; Matvei glancc'd round 
with an uneasiiu'ss he could not c*\})lain. 

“Let’s not talk about hc‘r an) more, " he* said, dropping 
his e)es. “She can live here as long as shc*'s c|uic‘t. Wliat 
aboirt the child?” 

“Very friendly. I go in and thc’re he is all coveic'd in 
.soap. ‘Hullo!’ sa).s he*. ‘What's your name'"' I rue* .is I'm 
sitting here.” 

“Wc*ll, if they're friendly, we ll be liic'ncllv too, " 
declared the master in a buist ol geriialitv. 

Shakir ncKlded his approval, but Natalya said, as il 
ashamed: 

“If it wasn’t for her teeth! d'oo funnv, that’ Pushes a 
bone brush inside her moutli and goc*s swisliing about 
with it! It’s a mercy she* doesn't make* .1 hole in her 
( heek!” 

After dinner the clouds broke, i-evc*aling a jiatch of 
blue sky which was reflected in the* )>uddlc‘s of the vard. 
And there, beside the biggest puddle, .sc|uatted a little bo) 
with ( uriy hair and a sharp little nose. He was shc.>uling 
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something as he pushed a block of wood about the 
puddle, and the water kept wrinkling up as if smiling back 
at him. 

Quietly Matvei opened the window. The child’s ringing 
voice was carried into the room: 

O) a vision fan? 

Ot (an th(' tsay 

Have heard tn\ prayn? 

lieside the pordi st<KKl Shakir, his head cocked, one 
hand plucking at his heard, and in the doorwa) of the 
barn the lop-sided porter Markusha was rocking back and 
forth on his cnxiked legs. Matvei drew back so that he 
tould study the child unobs( r\ed. 

Rather thin. Skinns legs. I was different at his 
age — better fed, he thought. 

Memories of his childhcKKl surged within him, sooth- 
ing his spirit. I he little boy skkkI up, wiped his hands on 
his trousers, threw out his arms, and sang louder than 
ever, dippitig out each word dislinciiv 

Ah, Irc-e-c-doni, blessed fye-e-e-dom^ 

Ibesentl) he rolled up his trousers and. lifting a leg as 
red and si rings as a gcH)se's, stepped bravelv into the 
|)uddle, shouting in a deep bass voice' 

.\o-()~thin^ IS so deny! 

His left trouser-leg tell into the water; the singer 
jumped out, slipped, and found himself on all fours. 

“Drat it'” he exclaimed, shaking the mud off his 
fingers. 

Matvei Savelyevich leaned out of the window and said 
sympathetically: 

“Your mother’ll give it to vcni now!” 

The child scpiatted ciown again and washed his hands 
in the puddle. 

“I’m not afraid,” he said with a smile, lifting a face 
with dark eyebrows and lashes and framed in fair curls 
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“Whai's your name?” 

‘‘Boris. What’s yours?” 

‘‘Matvei.” 

Matvei lifted a hand to hide his smile, the hand 
touched his beard, and he hastened to amend his 
statement; ‘‘Uncle Matvei. Matvei Savelyevich.” 

The child put his hands in his pockets and screwed up 
his eyes. 

‘‘Are you the landlord?” he asked. 

“Yes. Why?” 

“Nothing,” said Boris, but presently he adder!, “I say, 
you are fat!” 

“That means you'\e never seen anyone who was really 
fat.” 

“Oh, haven’t I!” said Boris with a little laugh. “I’ve 
seen lots and lots. Why, in Kainsk where I (ome from — ” 

“Where’s that?” 

“Kainsk, haven’t you ever heard of Kainsk?” 

“What province is it in?” 

“It’s not in a province, it’s in Siberia,” torrected the 
child in a pedant ii tone. 

Matvei rushed bark thr* pruted plants anri lean<*rl r)ui 
of the window. Shakir was gone anrl Markusha was 
shuffling bear-like about the barn. 

“Why were you living in Siberia?” asked Matvei in a 
Irm trme. 

The child loriked at him in perplexity a moment 
befr^re he rr’plied with a brr)ari grin: 

“You are funny! Because that’s where th(*y built the 
tr>wn, in Siberia. They built your tr)wn here anrl they built 
that one there. That’s all.” 

“I see,” said Matvei hastily. “Wherever a town’s built, 
that’s where it stands. Can yrni rear! and write?” 

“Of crnirsc I can,” said Boris with a little shrug of 
surprise. 

“Sr) can I,” said Matvei, but his interlrH'utr)r seemed tr) 
have lr)st interest; he picked up a stick and gazed at the 
sky, which was again sprinkling wet dust over the r’arth. 
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“Boris!” came a clear feminine voice. “Hacln’l yon 
better come in? It’s raining.” 

On the porch stood a tall woman in a dark dress. Hei 
katures were pale and severe, her hair was combed hack 
smoothly, she looked like a nun. There seemed to he 
something sombre and unyielding in her nature that made 
her one with the cloudy weather. On seeing Kozhemya- 
kin at the window, she had no doubt guessed that he 
was the owner of the hou.se, but she clid not bow to 
him. 

“Please come in, son,” she said. 

“Please!” said Matvei tci himsell as he closed the 
window. “Please” to her own child! 

The brief autumn day was cpiickly swallowed up in the 
damp darkness of evening. A bare rowan branch kncx ked 
at the window. Gusts of w'ind blew fine tears across the 
pane. I.achrymose little sounds came seeping through the* 
walls of the house. 

Since the death of the gallant Pushkar\c)\. thirteen 
autumns had wept for him. I'he empt\ years, ail of them 
monotonously alike, had passed slowlv, like dark pilgrims 
wending their way to do homage, leaving nothing behind 
but a boredom so habitual that one became' unaware of it. 
as one becomes unaware of a comfortable bexu on one’s 
foot. 

But Kxlay the boredom was tinged with uneasiness. 
Fretful thoughts burst like grey bubbles in Matvei’s mind. 
He felt an urge to go up into the attic and sav to that 
woman: 

Who are you? Wliy have* you come from Siberia? Whv 
do you say “please” to your own child? And whv do vou 
brush your teeth with white powder? 

But as he paceci the floor in the twilight a newly- 
enlightened corner of his soul told him such cjuestions 
were foolish. It would be bc'tter i«) think of the child. 

A little fighting-ccKk! he said to himself. 

As soon as he had said it, it was as if the child's little 
hands, red with c*old, gave the wheel of memorv .t push 
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that set it spinning slnwly and reluctantly, unwinding ihe 
giey ribbon of the past On and on it spun as Matvei 
shuffled softly across the floor in his felt sli|)pers. At last 
his meincu'ies brought hiin to Pelageya, and this turned his 
thoughts once more to his new lodger. 

She must be the wife of an official, he thought. She’s a 
proud one; didn’t even how to me. 

Natalya came in. 

“Shall I light the lamp?’’ she aslvt‘d softly. 

“Not yet. ril light it nnselt.” 

With a sigh she told him that when the stove was lit in 
the attic the room became fille(i with smoke and the 
lodger and her little bov had to lie on the flooi to a\oid 
choking. 

“Whv don't they (onu* down here? ” ask('d Matvei. “1 
don’t bite. ” 

“Shakir (limbed u|) on ilie roof and found a (low’s 
nest in the (himne>.’’ 

“Not surprising ” 

Again Natalya sighed and, hanging hei head, said 
guiltily: 

“'There’s a po]i( email here ” 

“What does he want?’’ 

“I don’t know. .Something «ibout tlu* new lodgei 

“I knew as much,’’ growled Matvei “You .ind Sh.ikii 
keep creating tiouble.’’ 

He went out into the kitchen, but the |)()liceman had 
gone. A lamp was hurning on the* table and beside it l.iv a 
wooden dipper that smelt of beer. Shakir was sitting at the* 
table tapping the dipper with his fingei. .Nat.ilya, hei 
hands clasped under her apron, we nt and stood bc'side the 
stove. It was plain at a glance that both ol them wei(* 
frightened. Matvei himself fell frightened when thev told 
him that the policeman had orderc*d them to kc*ep a shar|) 
eye on the lodger, that she was forbidden to leave the 
town, and that those in whose house she lived were 
obligc?d to report to the police everything she efid and 
said. 
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This aroused \ague fears, hiif it also (*\( iiecl a (iiriosii\ 
lliat grew with ever) woi(i iliey spoke, d he three sat 
looking from oiu‘ to anolhc'r, hlitikiug with ( onsternation, 
speaking iii undertones Shakir e\en turned down the 

lamp. 

“What (ould she have done?’* .Matvei asked in a tense 
v one. 

“Make false monev''" sai<l Shakii. 

“She doesn't look that sort, " said \aialva 

“^'ou (.ml tell what soi t peo])le aie hv then looks,” 
ol)serv ed Ko/hem\ akin 

“Mavhe she did soiiKihing to h(*i luishand,*' mused 
N.iialva “.She's got .i si(‘rn fat(* P(*ih.t|is she put 

something in a cake she baked 

“Hold \our longue!" cried Shakir 

The poli((“ inspiic'd in .ill the inhabit. mts of Okurov 
miv(‘d feelings, wIikIi w(‘re h.inded down from one 

geneiaiion to (he nevt. I hev .ill h.iled the police, but 
IcMied them .md true klc‘d to them I hcw could not 

imagine whs such an institution vn.is necess.nv. vet ihc*v 
ran to it the moment anv thing happc‘nc‘d \nci now. m ilu‘ 
j)resent instance, then minds tinned to the' jiolice 

“Have sou told het .ibout the polii em.m .iske d 
Ko/hem)akin. 

“No.” 

“You'd better." 

“Yes,*’ said .Shakir. “Who is she*' — 1 don t knovN Who 
is the police? — I know too well 

Natalya became flusieied 

“She’s a lone* soul, without a husband Who knows 
what lht‘\ want with her" So voung ^ es. I'll go and tell 
hei .” 

Ko/)iemvakin consideied a moment 

“W'ait," he said. “He.it the s.unov.u Sh.ikn . conic' vMih 

me.’* 

When tliev were in liis room lie lit the l.im|i and 
addressed the' Tatar m the tone of one deciding .i weighlv 
matter. 
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“Il's all iht* same to us; the police or this strange 
woman. We want only one thing; to go on living in peace 
and quiet. So I’ll send for her and put it to her 
pointhlank: what does it mean? And if it turns out there’s 
something really wrong — well, let her gel out, that’s all.” 

‘‘Mm, yes,” said Shakir glumly, bending down to turn 
back the folded end of the runner on the floor. On 
straightening up, he heaved a sigh and went out. 

Kozhemyakin went over to the mirror. 1 he glass 
reflected a face with a broad forehead, putty cheeks 
elongated by a blond beard and blue eyes that were not 
too clear and had a cheerless light in them. He had alwa\s 
disliked his face, finding it expressionless and, despite 
the beard, effeminate. T<Kiay he detected new faults 
in it. 

She (ant be much younger than 1 am, he thought 
.uixiously, 

Natalya brought in the samovar. 

‘‘Go and call her,” he said quietiv. ‘‘ l ell her the ... ei ... 
landlord would like to speak to her. Mind you’re civil. Say 
she’s to come dcjwnstairs — please. Behavt* as if you didn't 
know anything. There’s no reason to hurl her feelings.” 

When Natalya had gone he pulled down his blouse, 
ran his hands over his waistcoat and stood listening in the 
middle of the room. Presently he heard heels clicking on 
the stairs, the door opened, and into the room came a 
woman in a dark skirt and a plaid shawl. She* was tall and 
slender and hei hair was combed back smoothly. Her 
cheeks and forehead might have been carve^d of snow, her 
eyebrows were drawn, forming an angry little line between 
them, and beneath her eyes were shadows of sorrow’ or 
weariness. Unable to meet her gaze, Kozhemyakin made a 
little bow and pushed forward a chair without raising his 
eyes. 

“Good-morning,” he said haltingly, almost apologeti- 
cally. “Here — if you please. And may I offer you a cup of 
tea? If you don’t find it presumptuous — ” 

“Oh, not at all.” 
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I'his time her voice was softer and more gentle than 
when she had spoken in the yard. He glanced at her: her 
face, too, had changed; there was no line between her 
eyebrows and her dark eyes were smiling. 

Women are always like that, he thought. Tr)’ and finci 
out what she’s really like! 

He gave an embarrassed little cough and asked her 
name. 

“Yevgenia Petrovna Mansurova,” said the lodger, 
enunciating each syllable very ciistinctly, and suddenly, 
with a smile, she volunteered the information he sought. 
“I have no passport, but don't let that disturb \f)u; I am 
under the surveillance of the police and thev alread\ 
know I am living in yrmr house." 

Kozhemyakin was dumbfounded by her landour and 
simplicity. He broke into a sweat and some moments 
passed before he was able to stammer 

“Oh, I see.” 

Frightening little thoughts skipped about inside his 
head, bumping against his temples: So shi‘’s going to li\e 
in my house — perhaps the polite ha\e oi tiered her 
to? — to dt) me harm, tir tt) make me a laughing-sttick- — 
and what about that pt)liceman wht) was here? 

She went tin speaking, but the words she used were 
unfamiliar, and with e\tTy mtimeni she became more 
incomprehensible, disc tincerting this tint ultixaieci man b\ 
the freedom of her mtivemenis and the off-handedness 
with which she referred tti the ptilice. 

“Ht)w warm it is in here’" ht* heard hei sa\. l o make 
sure he had not mistaken her wtirds, he repeated 
them. 

“Yes, 1 like it warm in the htiiise.” 

“What is it that smells sti delicitnis?” 

“Honey. Lime-blt>sst>ni ht>ne\, in the comb,” saici 
Kozhemyakin, pushing one fingei hard against the table 
and making an intense scrutinv t>f the steaming .samtnar. 
To his own astonishment he hc*ard him.self saying: “Take 
some — for ytnir little btiv.” 
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“Thank ynii, ’ said ihe wimian in a sliikinj^ly tlcai 
voice. “That I'atar of yours is with him. He seems a very 
nice person.” 

He couJfl understand lliis. 

“He's been Jivin^j witJi me fourteen years,” said \far\ei 
with a sigJi of relief. “A very hottest (hap. Tatars are 
always honest. It's as if he was one of the family, not i 
hired man.” 

The shawl slipped off her round shoulders and lu* 
could see that her smooth hair was hanging down her 
back in a thick plait, and that a black ribbon was bi aided 
into the encf of it. 

She’s not a young girl, why should sb(‘ wear hei ban 
hanging down in a jjlait?^ w«is ilie thought that came to 
him as he poured her out a (up of lea. 

A smile appeared on the woman's fate: horn in the 
depths of her eves, which were dilat(‘d to grtai beaulv, it 
spread to her knitted blows, making them ([uivet and 
straighten, then to her lips, whidi parted to show the 
gleam of small white teeth; dimpl(*s appe.ired in her 
checks, a gentle shine emanated from all htn Ieatur(‘s, and 
for a moment Matvei was reminded ol a face that tunc* 
had almost erased from his memorv. 

Whose could it be? he thought .She doesn't look like 
Pelageya. 

Now the smile* faded, again the little* line appeared 
betwwn her brows, he*r lips tighle*ne*d and in front of him 
sat a sombre stranger who evokc*d vague* misgivings in 
him. 

What shall I .sav to her? he thought as he pushed ovei 
a plate of cakes and biscuits. If only she’d smile again’ 

“Here, help yourself,” lie said in a hollow voice. 
“Home-made cakes... 

“Thank you, ’’ she .said with a fric'iidly ihkI, taking one. 

Her hands were narrow and beautifully modelled, and 
whenever she tocjk hold of a thing her slender fingers 
closed round it gently and firmly. 
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“Bill don’t let it worry you,” sht* went on “1 have no 
intention f)( tryinj^ to run away." 

What is she talking about? w^Midered Matvei, staring at 
her unceremoniously, f’here she is smiling again' 

“Running away? Why should you?” he said as if trying 
to dissuade her. “I here's nowhere tf) run to — woods and 
bogs all round. And it’s not bad here, at least in the 
spring. And in the summer, kk). Your little bov will like it. 
There’s fish m the river, and he tan go bird-tau hing. And 
there aie heaps of mushrooms in the woods. Oui folk go 
mushrooming in (arts — they (ouldn’t tarry so many home 
in baskets.” 

“fias the town a g\ mnasinin*"” 

“A s(li<M)l, you mean?” 

“Yes. ” 

“d lune’s .1 s( bool heit* ' 

“How mam forms'"’' 

“'riiiee, I think ” 

“'rhen It isn't a gvmnasiiim ” 

Matvei sighed it did seem pits there was 
gvmnasium in Okiirov. 

“Such a backward town’” s.iid the woman, sighing m 
hei turn. And she began to tel! him how, while staving at 
the inn, she liad spent four d«ivs looking for lodgings and 
been unable to find anything. Wherever she v\ent she had 
been treated rudelv or with sus|ii(ion, had been tisked 
who sfie was, where she (time from, whv she had come 
here, what she intended to do, wlieie her husband was.... 

“I (ant understand; it's as though I were not 
Russian, as if I were in a strange countiv and spoke a 
strange tongue and everyone was afraid of me! ” 

d’his feeling was familiar to him; it drew him to lier 
and I'oused his sympathy. 

“And where is your husband?” he asked. 

She looked at him a moment before answering Irrieflv • 
“He’s dead.” 

I hese words, u.sually so melancholv, .seemeii to liave 
no painful signifiiance for her 
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“He caught cold and died,” she repeated distinctly. 
“It’s very cold in Siberia.” 

“Was he working there?” 

The woman shrugged her shoulders. 

“Not at all,” she said simply. “I’ve already told you we 
were sent to Siberia; exiled, don’t you understand?” 

And she uttered a few more words he had never heard 
before. He shifted in his chair. 

“What for?” 

Biting her underlip, she drew her shawl over her 
shoulders, glanced round the room, and said gravely: 

“Do you know what politics are? Have you ever heard 
of political crimes?” 

“N-no,” said Kozhemyakin, shifting uneasily and 
dropping his eyes under a glance that lay heavil> ui^on 
him, repelling him. 

“Well, I shall explain all that another lime,” he heard 
her say. Again her voice was soft and gentle: “And now, 
good-bye. Thank you. I’m sure I don’t know what I 
should have done if you had not given me yf)iir co/y little 
attic room,” 

She. smiled again as she went out, and that somehow 
calmed the fears that had been excited by such terrifying 
words as “Siberia”, “exile”, and “political crimes”. Of 
greatest moment was the word “fK)litics”, which for him 
was asscKiated with some catastrophe; he concentrated all 
his powers on trying to recall what it had been and when 
it had occurred, but in vain. 

He felt as tired as if his talk with the lodger had lasted 
hours. He went on sitting at the table with his hands 
clasped tightly behind his head while the words “Siberia” 
and “exile” went whistling thiough his mind with the 
sinister insistence of the wind in autumn. Yet behind them 
loomed other and more cheerful thoughts: 

Her chin’s as white as snow and it’s got a dimple in it 
like a child’s — where the angels kiss children in their 
sleep. And such white teeth! I wonder why she brushes 
them with powder? 
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Suddenly a dark recolIectifMi burs! upon his mind. One 
evening several years before, on Monday, a weekday, all 
the big bells in all the belfries had begun to b<K)m. The 
convent bell chimed with the fren/) of an hysterical 
woman, while the St. Nikola bell seemed to have lost 
control: now' it struck thunderously, now' scarceb touching 
the bron/c with its tongue, causing the metal to whine and 
whimper. 

Matvei had run out into the street, and Shakir and the 
workmen had rushed off in \aric»us directions, some up 
on to the roof to see where the fire was, but no flames 
were to be seen «md thc*re was no smell of smoke in ihc^ 
air. The town was caught up in a wave of excitement. 
}X‘ople ruslu*d out of ail the- houses, came together, 
shouted, dashed awa\ and were swallowt^d up in a heavv 
spring snowstorm. 

A man galloped up to the (onvent on a black horse, 
flung out Ins «irm, and shouted 4it the top of his lungs: 

“Stop! Stop ringing the he*!!! ' 

The IxMiming of the St. Nikola hell sounded all the* 
loudet and more tnetiacmg 

As they ran, people specukited on the' reason for the 
alarm: some said the church had been rohiK'd; a shiill 
voice cried out that Fathei \'itaK had died sudefenK; old 
C!hapakc)\ , a former soldiei, declared that \apoleon‘s 
gr.indson had gathered troo|>ers of twice-twentv nations, 
crossed the borders, and was surrounding St Petersburg 
I'he people themsehes could not be seen for the snow 
and this made their cric's all the more terrifving. 

“The ice on the rivers has broken up before time!” 
wailed someone in despair, “rhe watei’s rising.” 

“Who said so?” 

“A dispatch has come!” 

“We live on a hill, no flood'll reach us!” 

Voices were muffled by the darkiu’ss of evening and 
the whirl of snow, and the w'ords fell like little pebbles on 
the heads of the crowd. The forms of hou.ses and people 
rose up and vanished in the gloom. It was as if the town 
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had been lorn from its moorings and was sailing aw.o . 
rocking and wailing as it weni 

Then old Baziimn arrived, led !)> his son .md 
son-in-law. He was bareheaded, wiili a bhu k io.ii o\ei his 
ungirdled blouse, and he put a sudden sioj) to the oniush 
by announcing in a loud hoarse voice; 

“What are you bawling about? Can t you fell b\ the 
tolling of the bells that Tsar Alexander has died? Off with 
your hats!” 

Everyone fell silent at once, and it siiddenlv became 
less fearful to walk down the street among the dark, mute 
forms. 

Later Kozhemyakin had found himself standing in the 
church listening to a sniielling priest tcxkI the annoutuc'- 
ment of the tsar’s assassination. All his life he remembered 
the sad and awe-inspiring words; 

“The inscrutaf)Ie will of Provideiut* has b<‘(*n ful- 
filled....” 

He had found in them something distantb familiar, 
something coruiecfed with the whole of life in manifold 
ways. 

He had been tioul)led l)y the beluniour of .Shakii, who 
was akso standing in the churdi wagging his lie.ul and 
muttering to himself as if he had toothache. .Matsei was 
afraid the townsfolk would notue him and fall upon him 

But the church was almost in darknc'ss. Onl) on the* 
altar and in front of jjarticularl) revered icons were* lam|js 
and candles lit, throwing spots of meagre yellow light on 
the sombre faces of the saints. Ihe shadows blmied 
shapes and bbtted out features; it was as if the church 
were filled with one enormous, whee/ing, headless body, 
above which, in the pidpit, .swayed the form of the pric'si 
suspended in air. 

Matvei emeiged frcmi the church dazed and with a 
headache, as if he had been poisoned by charcoal fumes. 
As they .stood with bared heads in the churc hyard, Shakii 
scratched his chest and clicked his tongue. 
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“Why (lici tlu*y do siu h a thing?“ ht* said. “Ahl Such 
had people, siu h mischief!” 

“i4iish,” said Ko/hem\akin “Lislen to what ihc^x ie 
s.iying.” 

riiey said m.iiiv things in main \\a\s, hnt all in dis/nal. 
hushed, (.nitions voices. 

“1*11 het the f.nglish hrihc'd them to do jr * 

“Oi the I inks ” 

“Yes, thc‘ I iirks. It s just like tlic* I nrk'».*‘ 

“Because* he* licked them *' 

“Look out, .Shakir, ihc*\ ma\ siait going for \ou, " 
\\’hi,sj)erc‘<l Ko/hemvakin to the lairir 
Sfiakn grc*\v angrv 

“\le.^ I'm no 1 urk I live* in Russia I like Russians'” 
But thc'ie was that low. ominous, diminishing miirmui" 
“It's not the first time thc*\ tiied to do him in 
“Who fric*cP” 

“Those — ei — ' 

“Those — er — u ho?” 

“How do 1 know'- Ask the police Thev're the ones 
who know suc h things ” 

“Big changes aie to he expected now, townsmen'” 
broke in a shrill e.iger voice* 

This statc*mein was met with ho]H'ful enthusiasm. 

“N’es, indeed!” 

“('hanges'" Hm — ” 

“Weren’t there changes alter the* death ol Tsar 
Nicholas^” 

“I should sav so' First of the wine concession ...’ 
“Heaven spare us anothei!” 

“And the |>ea.sants got iheii frec'dom.... " 

“And general conscription....” ' 

“That hit a lot of j3eople hard.’’ 

“And hrought richc's to mam others.” 

“ The l.orcl preserve us from such changes!” 
vSorneone standing behind Matvei growled ferociouslv: 
“It’s all those bigwigs, those c'ountry gentlemen, and 
their politics. The shex' pinches, see? It’s all their dc3- 
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ing. They’d like to see the peasants back in chains — ” 

“True,” yelled Bazunov. “It’s all those country gentle- 
men — all their doing.*’ 

Some twenty of the town's eminent citizens vied with 
<'arh other in decrying the rich landowners — their greed, 
extravagance, cruelty, pride and all the other \ices of the 
disliked and ever-alien gentry. 

“Who do these men think they are?’’ growled Shakir. 

“Saints,” replied Kozhemyakin quietly. “C'ome, let’s go 
home.” 

It was high time they did. A tall man in a shaggy cap 
was waving his arm over the heads of the people and 
shouting; 

“Wait, you rascal! What’s your name? Hey, policeman! 
I’ll show you, you trouble-maker! Hold him, Zakhar. And 
what’s your name, old man? Bazunov? Ah-ha!” 

Kozhemyakin and Shakir went awa). At a distance of 
only ten paces the snow smothered the wailing voices of 
the crowd, the street grew quiet, and all the noise seemed 
to have slipped out of the town into the silence of the 
white fields. 

Today, here in his room, all this came back to him in a 
vivid, concentrated memory: it rose before his eyes like 
writing inscribed in burning letters on the wall of the 
temple, threatening and intimidating him and giving rise 
to contradictory thoughts: 

Let her find some other place to live. Her son sings of 
the tsar — of the tsar, bless his heart! — while his mother? 
Just look at her! Where is she to go? There are no 
lodgings to be had, and if there were, the townsfolk 
wouldn’t offer them to her. They’d be more likely to beat 
her. That’s a fact. 

Natalya came in. 

“Shall I take out the samovar?” she asked cheerfully. 

“Send Shakir to me quick!” 

Shakir, too, was in high .spirits. 

“Why are you grinning? Sit down.” 

The Tatar sat down, .smiling and shaking his head. 
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“Do you know why she was sent to Siberia?” asked 
Kozhemyakin softly. ‘‘Remember when the tsar was 
assassinated? She’s one of them.” 

Shakir sh(x>k his head. 

‘‘She went to Siberia before. Four years before,” and 
he changed the subject before his master had a chance to 
put in a word. ‘‘Horis knows everything. Such a fine bo) ! 
Oh, yes, they are fine people! Oh, yes!” 

’’What’s so fine about them?” asked Matvei, pleased 
but unconvinced. 

‘‘Oh, everything. V’ery fine!” 

‘‘Stop oh-ing and tell me in plain language.” 

The Tatar gave a wave of his hand ancf laughed. 

“Everything’s fine. He likes everybody — you, me — 
everybody the same. Such a merry bo\ ! I sav. ‘Madam.’ 
She says, ‘Not madam: just Vt‘\genia Petrovna.’ I say: 
‘Madam Ye\genia Petrovna.’ She savs- then call Naialva 
madam kk). All ladies are madam.’ I laugh and Boris 
laughs and she laughs — lauglis and cries, it's so verv 
funny!” 

“^'ou sav she laiiglic‘d?” asked Matvei scepticallv. 

“l.aughed a lot. Phrew her head back and laughc^ci 
and laughed.” 

Noisily he suckc’d Ins tea out of the saucer, burnt his 
tongue, shifted the saucer from hand to hand, blew on the 
tea and kept on talking. His vivaciiv and the jovfui gleam 
in his eye dispelled Matvei’s feais. 

“What did sh<' say?” he asked. 

“Many things. Oh, how simple she is!” 

“Well, enough of her,” said Ko/hemyakm rescdutelv 
with a sigh of relief. “But don’t you tell anyone she’s one 
of ... er ... one of those.” 

“Why should 1 tell? Who would believe me?” 

“Everyone’s ready to believe the worst. Our people are 
a spiteful lot, they’re capable of anything. As for her, it’s 
none of our business who she is. All we want is that 
she should live c|uietly and unnc^liced, as we do, that’s 
all.” 
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For some time he went on explaining something to 
Shakir that was not clear even to himself. The Tatar sal 
with the sweat pouring down his face, blinking his eyes to 
keep from falling asleep. 

While they were having supper in the kitchen that 
evening, Natalya talked about nothing but the new lodger; 
she was highly pleased with the mother and her child and 
curious to know more about them. 

“She’s so nice and genteel! lake a teal gentlewoman!” 

“It's just that you've never met decent people,” said 
Matvei, who was gradually feeling reassured. “You've 
never seen anybody else, so she’s all this and that to vou 
Rut mind you don't go wagging your toFigne, Natalva, in 
tlie market and other places. After all, she is mixed up 
with the police.” 

They looked at each other without saving a word. 

Kozhemyakin drummed on the table with his fingers, 
fully aware that there was a mystery in liis life now and 
that there was no evading it. 

Not that I want to, he thought with resignation. Let 
come what will. What difference does it make? 

He recalled that Shakir, the first year he had lived in 
his house, had laughed with the light-hearted abandon ol 
a child, but that later he had lost the knack' his laughtei 
had turned into a grunt; stilted and disagreeable. Rut now 
he was laughing in the old way. 

He’s fond of children, that is, if they don’t lease him 
with sow's ears or throw stones at him, he thought. 

As he lay in bed at night he heard soft foot.ste|)s 
moving about upstairs, and he liked it. Formerly he had 
heard nothing but the mice in the attk, or the wind that 
came through the broken window, l)anging doors and 
rummaging in corners. On (old (juiet winter nights, when 
the wolves st(K>d in the fields looking towards the town, 
howling mournfully and covetously, the attic was filled 
with an eerie drone that was its sympathetic respon.se to 
their howling, and the sound conjured up all sorts of 
terrible memories: Pelageya covered in blood, his father 
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strut k down !)y paralysis, the mystt-rious disappearante of 
So/onl, the ^rcy dots t)f Klutharev's brain and the j^re) 
clots of his dreams; he retailed the Dog Vltuher, and 
Al)osha the j)ious h.ilf-wit, anti he strained to picture whai 
Shin-Shan the beggarman ItKiked like. 

When winter stoims shrieked and whirled t)\er the 
town, burning the houses up to the roofs in snow, beating 
against walls and shutters with their latteretl wings, he 
fantied that some soft, silent, enormf)us iieature, curling 
itself up into a b.ill of rags, was lolling frtim one* end of 
the eartli to the othei. felling forests, filling chasms, 
crushing towns and \illages and pressing the ruins into 
the earth, oi into its own hideous headless b(Kl\ 
Noiselessh, unobti usi\el\ , it swallowed up human beings 
as it rolled on, growing biggc*r and bigger, leaving nothing 
in its wake but waste land, and a lugubrious erv hanging 
III thc‘ ail 

“He-elp’’’ 


riie (lavs wc*re so filled with sin. ill t.isks ihtii the first 
month 111 windi the lodger lived at Ko/hemv .ikin s flew In 
befoie he realized it. Shakir had talked him into resett- 
ing the stove in the attic, laving nev\ floors, and do- 
ing countless other repairs. Matvc'i had j)ulled a long 
face. 

“All this will cost me* more than she'll j^av m tv\o 
vcMi's,” he h.id protc*stecl 

“What of it?” the I alar had replied cheerfullv 
“ Tatars say: ‘A good man is woith more th.m inonev " 
“It’s not so much the* monev as the boihei Tin 
thinking of; all the hammering and sawing — " 

While the attic w’as being lepaired the lodger anci her 
son (Kcupic‘d the downstairs room where I’c'lageva had 
dic'd. Ko/hem>akin had proposc'd this himself, but as soon 
a.s he found her living lu'xt to him he fell embarrassecl. 
even frightened, b\ her proximit\, and so he went awav 
on a trip to Iniy heinj). 

On the wa\ the same listless, burdensome, two-faced 
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thoughts of her weighed on his mind wilhoin liuoying up 
his heart. 

Only one thing was rlear to him: 

She, UK), is a sirangei heie. much like- nnstlf .. 

This was a welrome thought, and it made- him anxious 
to get back to her. 

On returning home and discoxering thal IVIagevas 
room was empty, he sighed and felt a pang of regiet 

Winter came. Fverv morning the mud of the lo.id, the 
hare branches of the tre-es, the- tin roofs ol houses .nid 
churches, were covt-red with bluish hoaifiosi. \ (old wind 
dispersed the mists of autumn, and the* ait. so re(c-ntl\ 
damp and fogg\, became invigorating V ast, emptx sp.u es 
came into view, the woods grew ciark<*r and the drv grass 
could be seen waving dismallv on the- nakc-d hills 
encircling the town. 

The recruits had ahead) celebratc-d theit lea\e-takmg, 
less boisterousi) than u.sual this year: the\ onl\ tore out 
three lampposts in the market-place, broke the windows of 
the Rural Superxisor’s house, and pulled down |)ait of the 
fence round the St. Nikola churchyard to make clubs 
while 'engaging in fisticuffs with the settlement lads. 

In Balymery the nephew of the rich peasant Mokei 
Chapunov was so terrified by the thought of haxing to 
serve in the army that he tried to hang himself, but he 
was ( ut down in time and marchc*d off. 

Evenings grew endless. Formerly Matvei had spent 
them sitting in the kitchen reading aloud religious tracts 
while Natalya sewed, Shakir carried on Pushkaryov’s 
duties, and Markusha, the lop-.sided yard porter, sat on 
the floor whittling wands out of which he made strong 
and ornamental bird-cages. Sometimes they would play 
simple card games, “Donkey”, or “Yours Is rrump”. At 
other times they just sat and gossiped or listened to 
Markusha’s accounts of the things people believed in, of 
witches and wizards, the tricks of hobgoblins and evil 
spirits and the searches made for buried treasure. 
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But now the one who commanded most attention in 
the kitchen was the lod^ei’s son. Early in the mcjining this 
vivacious curly-headed youngster with the fine nose and 
lively eyes that lcK)k in ever\ thing, would come running 
downstairs and hold out a hand with broken finger-nails: 

“Eve come to hc*lj) you, Natalya,” he would announce 
in matter-of-fact wav. 

And he wc^uld sit ciown next to hei in his coarse 
1 1 onsets, leather-soled felt b<K)ts, brown jacket that looked 
as if it had bc*en cut down from a marrs loal, and sealskin 
cap, alvvays pushc*d on to the back of his head As he 
helped her scrape carrots and pc^cl polarcK*s he would 
rejjiv to all her cjiiestions in a worldly tone 

■ffow ever did \ou come such a lortg distance-” s!i ■ 
once asked. 

“Simple enough, in a coach 

“What a lot of towns you must have seen’” 

He muTowed his eves and bt'gan to count them' 
‘A'ekaterinbui g, Perm, Saraj)ul, but lhc‘ best uas 
Ka/an. riieie’s a cite us there, and thev've got <) horse that 
looks like <i tiger.” 

“(icKKl gracious!” 

“Striped all ovc i, with Ic»ng lc*gs. .tnd there’s no hiding 
anything from that hotse'” 

When he had given a detailed account of the tiger-like 
horse, he brushed the jiotato peelings off his knees and 
imned to Shakir. 

“Shakir,” he said, gne me something else to do ” 
“('omc* along Wc*'ll go to rojH* works.” 
riu- workmen gieeted the child with bioad grins .ind 
cut tons glances. 

“(»oc)d-morning to \ou!” 

“(icK)d-mornmg, gentlemen,” Boris would sav gravelv. 
doffing his cap. “(icnl be with vou!" 

“Thank you,” the “gentlemen” would replv as thev 
shuffic'd over the hard-packed c'arth in their bast .sand*ils. 
“Markusha! C»ive me something to do!” 
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“Here you are, lad,” Markiisha would whce/e. He had 
tiny slits of eyes in a face with high cheekbones and 
overgrown with red beard, and when he sjjoke fo Boris 
his big mouth stretched in a grin to his pointed hairy ears, 
revealing big yellow teeth. 

“Beware of him, Boris!” the workmen once warned 
the child. “He’s a wizard, he’ll put a spell on you.” 

“Wizards are only in fair\ -tales,” said the seven-year- 
old child contemptuously. “They’re not in real life.” 

The men’s chuckles shook the damj) aii, which was 
filled with the sweetish scent of hay. 

“Well, I never!” 

“Hear that, Markusha?” 

“ Fhat’s done for you, Markusha.” 

Half-blind Ivan patted him on the' bac k 

“Oh, what a sharp one! Oh, what a clever bit of bone'” 
he chuckled. 

Markusha’s belh shcK)k, but Shakir nan owed anxious 
eyes on the men. 

Kozhemyakin, overawed b> what he saw of the child, 
avoided getting into conversation with him. S(‘veral earliet 
attempts had ended unsatisfactorily: he had not under- 
stood Boris’s questions or answeis and had found man\ ol 
them impudent. 

“Do you like living v\'iih me? ’ he had once askccl him. 

The boy blinked and puslunl his cap to the back of his 
head. 

“What makes you think 1 live with you? ” 

“Well, er, whose house is it^ And the yard? And the 
rope works?” 

“And the town?” 

“The town belongs to the tsar.” 

Boris reflected. 

“What do you do?” he said at last. 

“Me? I own a rope — ” 

“No,” interrupted Boris with a stamp of his foot. 
“What do you do?" 

“Me? Whv, I’m the master, I keep my e)e on things.” 
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“I never see you about.” 

“What did your father do?''” 

“My father?” 

“Yes.” 

Boris frowned and considered again 
“Ffe read books and wrote letters and drew maps. He 
was \ei) ill. He (oughed all the time, e\en at night. And 
tluii he died.” 

With a swift glance round the yard, o\ercasi with a 
l( aden sky, the child walked off, and as the thiri\ ear-old 
man watc he'd him go Fie thought: FFe s King aFioui 
something. 

On anotFier cxcasion Matxei said to liim 
“Flow's your mothc'i*' Is slu* well?" 
rile child made .i little bow. 

“\'es, thank you." 

Fancx that, lum’ exclaiinc-d Ko/hc'inxakni to himself, 
impressed by the (hilcFs courtesx 
“Is she lonely?” 

“Slu‘\ a grown-uj)," replu'd the child msiruclixelx 
"It's onl) childien xvho Ic'el loneix 

“Well, I'm a groxvn-up, Kh). but I'm loneix 
“ I'lien read sometFiing," «i(lxised F^oris " RohuiMtu 
C^tusneo] I'hi' Ruvsiau yfa^aznie But Rohnisou ('.nisiw \\{nik\ 
be lu'tlei ' 

77ic Russian F xxondei wh.u that's about, 

thought NFatxei. 

Kxerx time they talked logethei the box left some 
festering s|)liniei in Ko/hemx akin's mind. He w.is ani.i/ed 
b\ the* child's le.idx longue. Irons's lack ol lespecl for his 
elders made Malxei almost dislike him, and he look his 
friencFship xviiFi SFiakir as a siiuFi to himself. Sometimes llie 
cFiilci would ask ejuestions to xxhich iheie xvere no ansxvers. 
He would knit his broxvs in the same xvax that his mother 
did and say 

“Why arc there so many croxvs here- ' 

“Wlio can tell?" 

“Oh, aren’t you alloxved to tell?” 
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“Of course I am, but — what difference does it make?” 

“Do you like them?” 

“Crows? They’re not g(K>d to eat.” 

“Neither are canaries, but you like tliem all the same.” 

“That’s because they sing.” 

This answer seemed satisfactory enough, but presently 
Boris said: 

“Do people only like what they can eat or what sings?” 

Kozhemyakin was ruffled by such questions; it st'eined 
to him that the little monkey asked them simply to show 
he was as clever as the grown-ups. 

One day, as they were sitting in the kitchen, Markusha 
said to Boris: 

“A cat, my lad, is the clexerest ol animals: it can see 
three elbow-lengths into the ground. Wi/aids always keep 
cats so that they can ask their advice; thc^y’re all demons in 
disguise, cats are. When a cat dic‘s, smoke tomes out of its 
eyc‘s because tliere’s fire in them, and if yon sirokt' iis 
back at night it throws off sparks. Vhe cat’s a very «in(ieni 
animal. God made humans, but the devil made tats, and 
he told them: watch what the humans are up to, kt'ep a 
sharp eye on them!” 

“Have ycju ever seen a devil?” demanded Boris 
severely. 

“Heaven pre.serve us! I hope I never shall!” 

“Have you, Uncle Matvei?” 

“Of tour.se not. Where should I see one^'” 

“Sec? You’re just making fun t)f me betause I’m small. 
Ncjbody’s ever seen a devil, anti there aien'i any tlevils 
Mummy says devils are just nonsen.se.” 

He screwed up his eves and peered into the tiaik 
corners t)f the kitchen. 

“If there were any, tir hobgoblins for that maiUM, I’d 
have found them long ago. I climb into all sorts of places 
and I’ve never found any; nothing but dust; I ju.sl gel 
dirty and sneeze, that’s all.” 

Markirsha, who had been listening with his mouth 
open, was seized by a spasm of mirth that made his whole 
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body shake .nul the tears stream like sweat down his 
heaixled face. Matvei threw a sidelong glance at Boiis as 
fie listened to the porter’s gas|)ing paroxysm and thought 
to himself: 

He’s an astute one. that child! If I don't look out he’ll 
make a laughing-stcK k of me one of these da\s. There 's 
not a scrap of fear in him and he j)okes his nose into 
c'veiything, like a pupp\. 

It made* one's hair stand on end to sc*e the bo) scaling 
the steejj and slippery roof of tfic* b.un, or swinging his 
legs liigh u|) among the Irare branches of the trees, or 
climbing tlie fence bristling with riistv nails, falling down 
and swearing as he picked himself up 
“Damn it all!” 

No father, no roots, thought Ko/hemvakm. 

Yet his interest m the child grew with c*\c‘r\ dav 
His ears i .mg with the* s<»ng Boris ne ver tired of 
singing, wlietlier his feet were on the giound or the roof 
oi swinging in tlic* air 

Yu’ voii hut (I (l)f(ntf 
O) (I visKni fan^ 

()} I an the tvu 
Havt' /if'cDc/ Mn /)unr> ' 

“What tsar is th.it'"'' 

” The one vnIio set tlie pcMsanis fiee " 

Ko/hc*mv <ikin ga/c*d stcMcfilv into ihe bov's face foi a 
while before he said softiv. 

“He set the* |)iasants free, and vet thev killed him " 
“In battle?” asked the c hild eagei l\ . 

“No. In tlie strc'et. With a bomb.” 

“How could ih.it happen?” said Boris with doubt and 
ciis.i])prov .il. “A t.StU can onlv be killed in battle. Of course 
it was in battle if it was ;i bomb that killed him. I'here 
aren’t any bombs in the* strc’ets.” 

Ko7hem>akin maintaiited an unc*asv silence. The half- 
atro]diied heart c^f this Okurov citi/en was pieict*d bv a 
stab of pit> for the fatherless bov 
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What if it turns out that his parents took part in tliat 
battle? he thought. 

He found the mother’s attitude toward her son more 
than strange. 

Doesn’t she love him? he wondered. 

One day Boris disappeared. Shakir and Natalya raised 
the alarm, but when the lodger eame into the kitchen she 
said calmly: 

“There’s nothing to worry about; he’ll turn up. He's 
used to going wherever he pleases." 

“Oh dear, oh dear!" cried Natalya like a frighteiu*d 
hen. “Used to going wherever he pleases! How could vou 
allow such a thing? The town’s so big, and full of dogs 
and cirunkards, and the sober ones *ue bad enough!" 

“Uc*t him see life as it is," said the bov's mother with a 
little laugh. 

Is she really so unafraid? thought M.iivei, and .i gl.mcc* 
at her untroubled face proniptc'd him to sa\ to hei 

“He’s only se\en, you know." 

“He’ll be eight in January." 

Mat\ei made a cjuick calculation; concei\c‘d in A))ril. 

Shakir, slapping his cap on to his head, ran into the* 
street, and shortly afrc'rwards came* back with Boris, who, 
though blue with cold, was highly pleased with his 
adventure. Natalya rubbed his hands with vodka while he* 
told them all about it. 

“Two big boys chased me but I shook my fist at 
them.” 

“Don’t tell fibs, Boris," admonished his mother. 

“Hc^w' do you know I was fibbing?" asked the child 
thoughtfully. 

“Because I know you." 

“7’hey didn’t really. Nothing special happened. People 
just walked up and down. Not many people. One man 
threw ice at a dog and the policeman laughed at him. 
There’s a dead daw without a head lying near the 
church." 
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“Now you’re the triilh,” said his mother gently, 

stroking his curls. 

“Yes,” said the ( hiid, drawing a deep breath. 

Ko/,heinyakin laughed (juietly. 

“All the interesting tales he had invented, and moihet 
nipped them in the hud!” 

“He’s a great dreamer, but that’s harmful. One must 
know life, not invent it.” 

It was as if she had written out these words in big 
letters. rhey instantly impiessed themselves on 
Ko/h(*myakin’s memory, but their meaning was not dear 
to liim. 

“Is it possible to invent lifer'” 

Hi* observed that his lodgi'r had two manners of 
speaking' sometimes she spoke in an off-hand, mm king, 
even airogant tone, at others she spoke earnesth, as if 
demanding that others should believe her. Often an 
expiession of hostility and repugnanie lame into her dark 
evi’s as they n.trrovved under the weight of her evebrows 
and lashes, her lips twin bed, her mouth looked like a 
]>ri(klv led flower and she would sav through clenched 
leellr 

“But iluit's siupiil! Idiotic!” 

.She would draw fiersc'lt up in .i defiant attitude and 
all the folds of her gaimenis would fall in a straight line, 
like the folds of laived wooden tens, or of painted 
i< ons. 

Rarely did she go into the yard or the kitchen. .Natalva 
said she sat writing letters from morning till night, and 
Sliakir took tliem to the post-office almost everv d.iv . 
Once Ko/hemyakin, taking an envelope out of the Tatar's 
hands, read in astonishment: 

‘“His Excellency’ — er — yes, ‘His Excellency Georgv 
Konstantinovich Mansurov’ — hear that, .Shakir? Hei name 
is Mansurova tcK). C'.an His Excellency he licr uncle? Here, 
Shakir, |x>st it cpiickly ; mind you don’t lose it’” 

Erom that day on he made a point of bowing to her 
first, and his bows were deeper and more respectful. 
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Occasionally he came upon her in ihe entranceway or 
on the porch calling her son. She usually hummed 
something to herself as she walked, her brows quivering 
slightly, the itostrils of her large straight nose dilated 
There was a pert ness about her face that did not quite 
accord w'ith her big, strong, handsome IxKly. She did noJ 
mind the cold: often she would stand on a wintry da) 
without a coat waiting for a long time for her son. Hei 
checks would grow red and her haii would be (overed 
w'ith hoarfrost, but she did not shiver or huiKh her 
shoulders. 

Good for her! thought Matvei. She's used lo lixing in 
Siberia. 

He desperately wanted to talk lo ht r on sonu simple 
cheerful subject, but he could find neither the woids not 
the courage. 

One day Boris pricked his finger badl) while combing 
hemp in pla). Blood ciripped copiously on the snow, rhe 
workmen crowded round him, watching him open and 
close his blood-stained fist, clicking theii tongues, muttei - 
ing in hoarse voices and pushing their dark faces against 
him like big dogs sniffing a strange piipp). 

“It doesn't hurt,’’ said Boris, screwing iij) his face' and 
waving his hand. 

“Here, I’ll charm away the l)lc>c)cl,'’ said Markush.t. 
Kneeling down, he crossed himself, assumed a ferocious 
attitude, «ind muttered menacingh over Boris's hand: 

“Like water off a duck, like the devil’s ill luck ... hc-re 
comes an old man as fast as he can, and a hoise of grey 
Stejp! Go away! A curse on the horse! l ake him by force! 
In the blue, blue .sea, is a blue, blue stone. I jjiav lo the 
Slone — ’’ 

“Don’t!” cried the child. “Let me go!” 

But they paid no attention to him. 

“That’s a charm against axe-cuts, not against pricking 
yourself,” objected grey-haired, red-eyed, sightless Ivan. 

“Don’t poke your nose in where it isn’t wanted,” said 
Markusha. 
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Kozhemyakin observed all this from where he was 
standing in the barn. At first he refrained from interfer- 
ing, but when Boris tried out, he was frightened and took 
the child into the kitchen. T he lodger came downstairs. 

This time she was upset and stolded her son as she 
washed his hand. 

“It doesn’t hurt, I was ju.st frightened,” he said 
uneasily. 

“Frightened of what? You're not frightened to being 
naughty, are you?’’ 

“No, listen. Mamma! He said such funrn things — what 
was it he said. Uncle Matvei?” 

“A charm to stop the blood,” explained Kozhemyakin. 

“Do you believe in charms^” asked the lodger without 
looking up. 

“Wh\ not? It (hfi stop the blood, didn't it?” 

“It was fright, not the (harm that slopped the bloml,” 
said the woman tersely 

“ rhev were like wild Indians, Mamma, and I was a 
while captise.” 

“.Nonsense. Vou’re an Indian \ourseIf.” She darted a 
resentful look in Matvei's direction and said inenacingK : 
“I'd like to give that — er — charmer a lalking-to. " 

Faking this as a repulse, Ko/hennakin shrugged his 
shouldeis and went out of the kitchen. Fhrough the 
half-open door he (ould hear the Tatar speaking in a 
high, wailing tone: 

“You must not let him out there alone, Missy-Mamma! 
Ah, such bad things go on there! The\ say bad words, 
they like to see blood. You must not let him.” 

“You’d make a milksop of m> son, Shakir. He must 
sec everything.” 

“No, no, Missy-Mamma! He must not. He doesn’t need 
that. And you (lon’t need it and master doesn't need 
it. G(X)d people don’t need it. GtK>d people need to 
fear it!” 

The lodger gave a ringing laugh. 

“No, Shakir, I disagree with you.” 
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Kozhemyakin, who appreciated Shakir’s fears, failed 
to appreciate her courage. He was irritated by it. 

Just you wait, young lady, you’ll learn to fear it! That 
pride of yours will wear off and then youll be more meek 
and tractable! he said to himself. 

Filled with a perverse desire to see her frightened, he 
called to mind all the quiet horror of Okurov life which 
this woman denied without knowing, scorned without 
having tasted. 

He went over in his mind all the mocking jests and all 
the edifying speeches she had made, and he resented 
them. He admitted his inability to cope with those alien, 
incomprehensible aspects of her chaiacter that kept him 
from approaching her and which created an impalpable, 
but ever more noticeable barrier between them. He made 
persistent efforts to talk to her, but each time he 
floundered, could not understand what she said, and was 
ashamed to confess it. 

It was as if when she spoke her words formed 
themselves into a tangle of loops in which he was 
inextricably caught. He saw only a vague, blurred vision of 
her handsome face thrcjugh this tangle of words, which 
sounded 'as strange to him as if she were speaking foreign 
tongue. 

One day he was made particularly conscious of the 
gulf separating her from everything familiar to him. He 
was sitting in the kitchen wiiting a letter, Shakir was 
balancing the accounts, Natalya was sewing and Markusha 
sitting on the floor by the stove whittling sticks and telling 
Boris about human fate. 

Presently the door opened quietly and the lodger came 
in. She shook a warning finger at her son, who was lying 
at Markusha’s feet, and sat down inconspicuously beside 
Natalya; sat down as though she had come to spy on 
someone. 

“Well,” Markusha was saying in his gruff voice, “ so it 
turns out that a man’s fate is born with him and it follows 
him all his life like his shadow. He turns right, it gives him 
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ii push to tlie left; he turns left, it gives him a push to the 
right; and on it goes, all his life long, pushing and twisting 
him about.” 

“What’s it like, fate^” asked Boris thought fulh 

“Fate? Different for different peojile. F*or some it s 
drink, for others it’s getting drowned.” 

“But what does it looh like?” 

Ko/hemyakiii stopped writing and watched the lodger, 
who was listening attentive!) as she* sat leaning against the 
wall, h(‘i head on one side, her lips tight, her e\es 
narrowed, her thin fingers playing with the fringe of her 
shawl. 

“What does it look like'"’’ repeated .Markusha, wrinkl- 
ing his forehead “It looks like all sorts of things. Once a 
peasant on th<‘ Kama Riser saw' it as a pike. He pulls out 
his net, and sees h<‘’s caught a smallish pike. He picks it 
up l)\ the gills, and it starts pleading with him in a human 
voice; ‘I.et me go, Ivan, I’m vour fate!' You ran he sure 
he dropped it (juick and took to his heels! Well, he was 
Iiickv enough to get awav, hut soon after that his wife 
starts ailing and in the fifth month she gi\es up the 
ghost.” 

“Why?” asked Boris with a (autious glance into the 
stove grate. 

“('lear enough. Met hc^r fate. Her doom.” 

“And the pike^” 

“ Fhe pike just swam awa\. Fate lakes all sorts of 
foims, m\ hoy. Sometimes it's a hare, sometimes a dog or 
a cat. Or just a dead leaf. Hc’re’s what happened once in 
Voronezh' a w'oman was walking down the street in the 
rain with a north w'ind blowing, autumn it was. .\nd the 
>vind blows a dead leaf into her face and it sticks to her 
i hc ek She ])i( ks it off .ind is about to throw it awas when 
she hears a \oice w'his|)ering in her ear: ‘You ought to pul 
me inside vour blouse and warm me. dearie. Fm your 
fate.’ d'he woman's almost struck dumb with fright and 
starts l imning for all she’s worth. When .she gels home she 
finds h(T man and her two children have been poisoned 
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by mushrooms. Well, they died, and she’s been living like 
a leaf in the wind ever since; wherever it blows, there she 
goes.” 

He stopped talking and gave a long, wailing yawn. The 
shadow of his shaggy head fell on the flat white surface of 
the stove, and off his knee, in a steady silent stream, 
poured thin grey shavings. 

Boris drew a deep breath. 

“Is it beetles making that noise under the stove?” he 
asked. 

“Maybe beetles, maybe mice,” said Natalva. 

“Or the hobgoblin,” put in Markusha. “He lo\es to 
hide under the stove. That’s his favourite spot.” 

The lodger stirred. 

“Time to go to bed, Boris,” she said. 

“Not yet. Mummy. It’s early yet.” 

“No, you must go,” she said decisivel). 

The child got up, shook his head and suixeyed the 
kitchen as if seeing it for the first time. 

“Then you come t<^). Mummy,” he said. 

“No, I shall stay a little longer.” 

He wtnt to the door reluctantly, opened it, peered into 
the passage and stepped slowly over the threshold. 

“Somebody ought to go with him,” said Natalva, 
putting down her .sewing. “You go, Shakir.” 

The Tatar jumped up, but the lodger leaned forwaid 
and stopped him, saying sternly: 

“Please stay where you are.” 

I wonder why? thought Ko/hemyakin. 

Aloud he said: “Perhaps the youngster’s afiaid.” 

“Afraid of what?” asked the lodgei, throwing him a 
glance that might have been a challenge to battle. 

“The dark,” said Shakir with an engaging smile, and 
Markusha gave a snort and chuckled to himself. 

“He knows it’s always dark at night,” said the lodger, 
looking at him out of the corner of her eye. 

Everyone sat in silence, li.stening to the little feet 
clambering up the stairs and .stumbling f>n the top step; 
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they heard a door c reak as it was opened, then heard it 
slammed. 

“He’s there,” said Natalya w'ith a sigh of relief. “I can 
imagine how his little heart must be beating!” 

Kozhemyakin saw three pairs of eyes gazing at the 
lodger, two pairs reproachfully, one with malicious amuse- 
ment. He fell sorry for her. Without approving of her 
behaviour, he admired her and thought, with a feeling 
akin to envy: She's got character! 

Again she leaned back against the wall and said in a 
tout* that was almost t<H) loud and imperious- 

“Tell us something else, Mark.” 

The porter’s ears twitched and he raised his bearded 
(‘yeless face. 

“My name's not Mark, but Velisei, lad\,” he said 
gruffly. “The> just call me that — Mark, Markusha — 
because m) last name’s Marko\. My first is \ elisei, mv 
patronymic’s Petrovich. Velisei Petrovich Markov, that’s 
me.” 

She pulled her sliawl closeK round her and gave a 
little laugh. 

“\’ery well, I’m glad you lolci me. Those fates vou 
were talking about, Yc'lisei IVtrovich, are ihev alwavs 
evil?” 

Marku.sha brushc'd tlie shavings off his knee, grunted, 
and again began |3ulling words, like shavings, out of his 
mouth. 

“If >ou take her as she comes, she’s not so bacf, but if 
you show you can’t abide her, she’ll make vc^u suffer.” 

“Have you ever seen your fate?” 

“N-no. Rut there was a baker in Murom, he almost 
saw his. He tried and tried, but nothing came of it. .-Xnd 
then he happened to learn a secret charm out of the Black 
Book. He went tc^ the crcjss-rcxufs in the woods, took the 
cross off his neck, and said the charm. He said it once, 
twice — nothing happened. Just as he was saying it the 
third time he hears a voice hcmling in the woc^ds: ‘Oo-ee!’ 
He was a brave fellow; he broke <)ut in a sweat and shcxik 
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all over, but he went on saying the charm, and when he 
got to the end, the very last word — there she was, 
crawling up to him, moaning and groairing for all she was 
worth, and then he turned tail and ran as fast as his legs’d 
carry him. And from that day on, lady, his heart's been 
twisting and turning inside him.” 

“Do you believe in Gml?” asked the kKlger suddenh', 
leaning forward. 

Shakir and Natalya exchanged glames and 
Kozhemyakin started as if someone had stuck r pin in 
him. 

Markusha shook his head and blew into the aii as if 
chasing a fly away. 

“Even the beasts of the fields pra) to (»od, lady. L(M)k, 
when there’s a full moon the dogs howl. What's that? .And 
when the sun shines bright a dog can't lift its eves 
to heaven but keeps them on the earth, being as it's 
an earthy beast, but when the moon's up it raises its 
eyes — ” 

“Wait,” interrupted the lodger. “I asked vou if >ou 
believed in God.” 

He lifted his head ponderously and stared at her from 
under his bushy brows. 

‘‘Am 1 worse than a dog?” he said. 

“And GckI is all-pow^erful?” 

‘‘So what of it?” 

‘‘Ehen what is fate?” she asked "Wfiere does this 
‘doom’ of vours come in?” 

Markusha gave a little snort, w^agged his head and bent 
over his work again. 

‘‘Fate?” he said in his flat voice. ‘‘Fate's from (icnl, too. 
All things come from GckI. A person’s born — you, for 
instance — and as soon as you’re born God calls an 
archangel and says to him: ‘Here, give her a fate.’ So he 
gives you one and writes it down, as the saying gcK's: ‘It 
was writ against him at his birth.' There’s no getting away 
from fate, lady.” 

He’s purposely talking in that dismal tone to m.ike her 
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angry, thought Matvei. She would do better to drop the 
subject. 

“So that’s fate for you, lady. And it’s not only people 
that have their fates. Towns and villages do, tfK>. One 
town’s fated to be built at the foot of a hill, another to be 
built in the woods.” 

“But then,” she pul in gently, “(iod ought to — ” 

But Markusha did not let her finish her sentence. 

“What He ought to do is none of our business. It’s 
given us to know just so much and no more W’e’ll learn 
the rest when we die.” 

Bending over so that she spoke right into his ear, she 
persisted: 

“Do you know what guardian angels are?” 

“Angels? Of course I do,” said he with a iickI. “Angels, 
they’re for pious pilgrims, h)r them that are caught b\ 
religion, the mad seers — it’s the angels’ job to watch o\er 
them, and that’s win the\ can go barefoot in the dead of 
winter and nothing happens to them. Once thes’re called 
guardian angels, that means their job is to guard, that 
means (IckI needs the folk whom lhe\’re sent to watch 
over.” 

“Anci what about fate?” 

“Fate's got a different job. Her job is to test pec^ple. 
Here you are, born into the woild — what sort will \ou 
turn out to be? Here's your fate; let’s see how \ou lake it. ” 

Kozhemyakin saw that the lodger was annoyed. Her 
eyebrows were drawn into a single straight line and little 
shadows flickered over her face. He fell she had difficulty 
in remaining seated, as if some force were lifting her out 
of the chair. He gave a little cough and observed in a 
conciliatory tone: 

“You mu.st find our beliefs rather c|ueer.” 

“Are they your beliefs Ich>?” she asked ver\ deliber- 
ately. 

He was not sure they were, but, taken off his guard, 
he could only say: 

“Oh, I suppose .so.” 
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“And yt)u believe in fate?” 

“Kvervbody believes in fate,” put in Natalya, steal! njr a 
glance at Shakir. “Thc‘y e\en sing snngs about fate.” 

The lodger put her hand on Natalya’s shoulder, 
evidently wishing to say something to her, but Maikusha 
proceeded with the same obstinacy she herself had shown. 

“There's two words that fight togethei, lad),” he said 
in a new tone. “God savs, A'ou're fated.' The devil s.iys, 
‘You're free.’ He whispers that in our eats to set us on the 
wrong track. So it all depends on what a man hears. The 
devil’s word falls into the hearts of some, and then 
they begin to think: I’m free \o do whatever I lik(‘. And 
so the) either bec^ime fools, or go off and jf)in ( rim- 
inals. ” 

Markusha’s face wrinkic'ci up, his beard stood on end 
like the bristles of a porcupine and two deej) lines lan 
from the cornc'rs of his mouth to his ears. He shook his 
head. 

He’s laughing, ciamn him. said Matvei to himself. 

“Then there was that fellow who came to wheae I HvcmI 
in Kuligi — that’s in the Ryazan District,” went on Mar- 
kusha,* sending his shagg) little vsords (rawling about the 
kitchen. ‘T')odor Natruskin w.is rht‘ fellow's ii.ime; 
thought himself a wise one, he did; livc'd in Moscow and 
got himself sent out of Moscow for inventing a nc'w faith 
Well, he comes to us in Kuligi and says this isn’t right, and 
that isn’t right, and the- other’s not right Sa)s it to 
everybody, even to the priest Who knows what's godly or 
ungodly? That’s a thing that can only be guessed tit. For a 
time the peasants li.stened to him and grinned. But one 
day they caught a hor.se thief and set on him with their 
fists and Natruskin comes running up and shouts: ‘Stop’ 
You mustn’t!’ So they fall on him, too, and bc'at him with 
a pole or something — never did find out what — <mcl 
killed him. Anci there you are. He thinks ‘I’m free', but 
his fate lays him low. And it’s always like that, lady. The 
free ones are short-lived. But if you take your fate as it 
comes, you can go on living in peace and cjuiet No scaise 
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in taking a stand against the wind; you (an never tell what 
it’ll blow in your direction. I hat’s how it was with a (ertain 
merchant of m> aK|uainiaiKe — ” 

I'he woman suddenly lunged ^orwaI(^ as if throwing 
hetsilf uj>on Maikusha and held out her hand. 

“It’s ruin to believe such things, ” she said in a deej) 
and gentle voice. “And >ou aie much too cle\er to. I he\ 
fetter \our soul and befuddle \out mind, befuddle it 
terrihh.” 

Ko/hemvakin, too. leaned forward, slretched his aim 
across the table, and, closing his fingeis iightK on the 
furtluT edge, h.ilf-c losed his e\es and smiled m antic illa- 
tion of what w.is to come. 

He htid ue\c‘r liked this talkatnc* know-all who was like 
a wizard. He had never likc‘cl him, vet he stood m awe of 
him, almost feaied him There was something cunning, 
underhand and dishonest in Markusha's broad face with 
its rough b<*ard, spreading nose* and the grin that 
stretc hed from ear to eai , but there* was something 
(ompelling m lus slits of e\c‘s. snmc‘thmg that cowed 
\lat\ei Markuslni was .t poor and ki/\ woikman The onl\ 
thing he did well was to make* bnd-c.iges, which he sold to 
the nuns or in the imirket, hiding 4iwa\ the* mone\ iiobcKiy 
knew’ wheie. 

Sbakii had more tluin once* suggested that he shoulci 
be dismissed as a shiftless woikman, but Matvei could not 
biing himself to do it 

“Oh, leave him alone,” he alvvavs said “fie won't eat 
us out of house .mci home, and if we get rid of him he 
may vent his s|)ite on us m .i n.istv wav. " 

There was auothei reason for not getting rid of 
Maikusha: his stories about the mvsterious, irresistible 
forces that govern people’s lives fittc'cl m with everything 
Matvei had e\jH*rienct*d and come to know, all that he 
brooded on in the darkiu'ss of night. Thev cemented the 
past into a strong unit, a high, encircling grev wall tc^ 
which each new dav was adcled like a new brick. His 
storic's acted as a narcotic to one who occasionallv lifted 
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his head and tried to glimpse something beyond the dull 
boredom of the morrow. 

And here was the lodger annihilating, as it were, the 
dark silhouette of Markusha's head on the stove with a 
single w.ive of her graceful hand. 

Matvei followed closely the play of expression on her 
face which was lit by the kindly glow of her t )es. He 
noticed the sensitive quivering of her lips and listened to 
the gentle intonations of the v<>ice issuing in a rich stream 
from the depths of her chest, bringing a message that was 
new to him and inspired by unwavering faith. At first she 
spoke about simple, comprehensible things; about Christ, 
a single God and the Gospels with which Matvei had long 
been familiar. 

But soon her speech became flecked with dark spots of 
unknown words that made gaps in the comprehensible; 
before he was able to guess at the meaning of such a 
word, she had gone on, leaving him wondering what the 
connection was between what she was saying now' and 
w'hat she had said a moment before. 

Don’t hurry! he said to her in his mind, ashamed to 
say it aloud. 

“This is all more ancient and has nothing to do with 
^Christianity,’’ she was saying gently, like a mother to a 
child, “the thing is that we Slavs....’’ 

Slavs? thought Kozhemyakin. 

“...a religious cult....’’ 

Cult? He repeated the strange word to himself, 
puzzled and annoyed. Meanwhile his ears were assaulted 
by other new words: culture, legends, rny.sticism. There 
were more and more of them; they enveloped Yevgenia 
Petrovna in a sort of haze that dimmed her features and 
made her strange and inaccessible. 

With a sigh he glanced about him. Natalya, dozing off, 
had pricked her finger with her needle, and now, 
wide-eyed, was noisily sucking the blood and spitting it 
out. Shakir was bent over the table scratching at a piece of 
paper with a rusty pen. Markusha’s knife-blade flashed 
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ceaselessly as he produced rings and (rescents of shavings. 

Suddenly the lodger's voice snapped like an overiaut 
string. She got up, cast a look on all rhose sitting there, 
and said in a low, apologetic tone; 

“But I don’t suppose this interests you.” 

Matvei dropped his eyes uncomfortably and was about 
lo say that she spoke so quickly it was haul to catch her 
meaning, w’hen Natalya replied blandly: 

“Doesn't interest us? Henv can you say such a thing, 
Yc’vgenia Petroxna? Of course it interests us!” 

“Our Koran says the same thing,” observed Shakir 
with grave approval as he sh<K)k his stiff fingers lo get 
back the circulation. 

“Fhank you, Shakir,” smiled the lodger. With an 
adroit movement she adjusted the shawl that had slipped 
off lier shouldeis, and then, sighing, made for the door. 

“Ah, well. Ci(K)d-night.” 

Kozhemyakin was afraid she was offended. Markusha 
cautiously straightened up, raiseci his head and stretched 
his mouth from ear to ear. 

“Not a grain of it did she pick up, hee-hee!” he 
chuckled. “All the truths I hung in her ears, but she 
couldn’t grasp them. Bless me! .\ll the people there are on 
this earth of ours, and what’s the good of them?” 

Matvei got up and said roughh- 

“Nobcxly, it seems, understands. She's not the only 
one.” 

“Just what I said!” 

Shakir looked at Markusha and grinned. 

“You try to frighten |K*ople; she talks about GckI, hut 
not to frighten jx'ople.” 

“She’s tex) young,” replied Markusha. “Everybcxly 's 
lirave when they’re young. She'll be afraid kk) w'hen .she's 
older.” 

Matvei recalled what she had said about Christ when 
'she had first begun to speak. It had been as though she 
had known the living Christ and walked with him on 
earth, so simply and intimately had she spoken of him. 
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He went inti) his own room, took up the Bible, and 
read over and over again the passages she had inentioiu'd, 
and to his surprise he found that (dirist realiv was simpler 
and moie understandable than he had ever thought. And 
at the same time He was more lemoved from the life 
Matvei knew, as if a vast, impenetrable wilderness stood 
between Him and the town of ()kuro\. 

And so it is with everything she says, he mused sadly. 
Clear and simple, and yet, far, far awav 

Ho could not sleep that night, d'he unfamiliar words 
echoed in his mind and kiKKked at his heait like Itotving 
birds tapping on the window-pane, while in his mind's eve 
lose the vision of the woman's kind face Outside tiu* wind 
soughed, the snow fell thudding off trees .md lool, .ind 
water dripped, as if marking the jwssage' of th<* minutes. 
Theie was a thaw that night. 

Strange dieanis ( «ime to him when .it last he fell 
asleep. He s.iw grev cloud shadows studding over the* 
fields and bare hills, moaning as thc‘v went 

“Slavs! Slavs!" 

He saw' Markusha hung about with biid-c ages, gi in- 
ning .fnd muttering- 

“just v\hat I said!'’ 

On one of the hills, stripped of snow and e ut into 
bleeding fissuies by the wind, someone was King .md 
crying out 

“It isn’t so! It isn't so’ ’ 

The cocks began tociow and the* jae kd.iws to e .iw . riu- 
convent bell callt'd peojile to matins in .i thm, hc-sitant 
voie e. 

Matvei lav with closed eyes lot .mothei half-houi oi so, 
then he went barefoot to the window and g.i/ed out for a 
long time .it the slowly di.ssolving gloom of e.n Iv moining. 

Sfiall I go to matins? he* askcvl himself. Koi some' 
reason he remembered how, three years befoie, Nat.ilya 
had thrirst <a note into hi.s hand and smiled slyly as she* 
whispered: 

“A little prc'sent, .Matvei Savc-lyevich!” 
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Uc* had opened the note aiui read tlie florid wiiling' 
"If yon (.111 k(*e|> a seer el, (oine al (^le\<‘n o'clock 
loni^lit lo the* hird-c herr\ hush hesicle the convent wail 
Yon will leain sonic^rhiiij^ \cm> iinportar.t ” 

The nuns np to their nnschiel. he had coiulnded 
without surj)iise 

dhe whole* town knew th.it such dnnj^s went on in the 
convent. Once* when the district jiolice officer w.is in his 
(lips he had hoaslc'd th.it he kiu'w a nnn whose fireasts did 
not in. Itch' one c)| them weighe*d live j)onnds, the other 
si\ .ind .1 c|n.ntei. But — “wiihonl sm theie can 1 )<* n'» 
lejK'nt.ince .ind wilhonl rcpenl.iiuc* iheie (.in he no 
s.iKation" d he* nniis t‘s( apades we*rc then own affaii, 
thc'ii pr.ivers were for the* whole* world 

lie li.id ^onc* to the trvsi relnctantlv. nioi e fiom 
( nriosiiv th.in desne*, .ind when In* le.uheci the jil.ice ht 

l. iN down on (he w.nin e.iith .ind looked thiont^h .1 chink 
in the wall. It was a moonlit ni^ht .ind .1 somnolent 
stillnc'ss l.iv upon the sli.idow-l.u c'd (onve*ni jL’.nden 
Suddenlv one of the sh.idows snrred. ilu*te wa^ a 
c lunching ol giavc*! .ind something hl.ick c .mie sw.ivmg^ 
tow.irds the w.ill He instantlv giic‘ssed from the height 
.ind w.ilk th.it it w.is R.usa. .1 imdole-.iged woman given to 
dimk whose t.isk it w.is to ollei hospnalitv to pilgiims 
sto])j)ing .It the (oiivenl He reiiiemheied th.it he*r eves, 
small and sunk m I. it, would peel al him sweetlv whenever 
he mei lic'i .ind .1 smile would spu'ad o\ei lu‘r laic* like 
huttei on .1 hot p.uu.ike 1 he meiiioi v made him feel 
hiitc ‘1 .ind .ish. lined 

He |)ietenclecl not to he.ii her sigh .ind c le.n her 
till oat Lacking the* cour.ige* to ge*i up .md go .iwav, he 
ic*maineci Iviiig on the gioiind till morning. King so still 
th.it .It dawn .1 timid hide hire! .ilighted on a stalk ih.u 
.ilmost touched his face*. OnK on c. itching sight ol his 
wide-open eves did tfie tins cieature cl.iii .iwav and liide 
among the roots oj some wc*c*cls 

He also rememhered that Bohikha, the town m.itch- 

m. ikei, liad tried to give him giils nohoclv else w.mtc'd 
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some squinted, others lisped or were lame, and one of 
them had an illegitimate child as her dowry. 

“Why do you offer me such girls?” he had asked 
Bobikha. 

“What kind would you like?” 

“Normal ones.” 

“The goods are chosen to match the buyer,” answered 
the insolent old woman with a wink. “Do you think the 
townsfolk have forgotten about your stepmother? Oh, no! 
They’ve got good memories, they have!” And she shook 
all over with silent laughter. 

He stcK)d at the window until everyone else in the 
house was up, then he washed himself hurriedly, dressed, 
went to the kiuhen and stood in the doorway. Markusha 
was sitting at the table holding Boris between his knees. 

“So I'm a pagan, am I? Oh, yes. she’s a fine one to call 
people names. A pagan. Hm. Yes, my boy, I know charms 
for all sorts of things, so you’d better look out! You ask 
her, foi instance, how to get rid of warts. L(K)k, there’s a 
wart on your hand.” 

Kozhemyakin stepped into the kitchen and to his own 
surprise Said sternly: 

“Don't fill the child’s head with your nonsense.” 

He was pleased with himself for having said it. 

Boris, clean and pink and charming, raised his 
eyebrows and greeted him affectionately: 

“G(K)d-morning.” 

Matvei shtjok hands with him. 

“I hope you slept well,” he said. 

“I did, thank you,” replied the child, cli( king his heels 
together politely. 

Matvei laughed with pleasure and snatched the child 
up in his arms. 

“Let’s be friends, shall we?” he said. 

“Let’s,” said Boris. He patted Matvei’s head and said, 
“How .soft your hair is! Softer than Mamma’s.” 

“Oh, come!” 

“Really and truly.” 
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‘ Thai’s nice.” 

“Why?” • 

Why indeed? Matvei was al a loss. What a strange little 
imp he is! he thought as he put the ihild down. 

“Have you had breakfast?” he asked. 

“No. Mamma isn't dressed yet.” 

“Isn’t dressed^” He t loser! his e)es for a second. 
“ Then let’s ha\e breakfast together, you and me. We’ll ask 
Natalya to make us some pancakes, shall we?” 

“Let’s.” 

Their friendship grew during breakfast. The child 
gave the man an animated account of Robinson Cruscie, 
and the man li.siened to the mar\eIlous tale with childlike 
absorption. 

“Will you gi\e me that book to read?” he said when it 
Wtis over 

He chanced to meet the lodger taler in ilu* dav . 

“ That son of vours is vei'> amusing,” he said to her. 
“And very clever.” 

“Till glad to hcMi it,” she said with an timiable smile. 

The smile gave him courage 

“And more kind-hearted than his mother.” 

The woman frowned and went p.isi him, throwing 
over her shoulder; 

“Tin not a child.” 

Why should slu‘ have said that? thought Matvei with a 
grimace. Hck’s she lake me for a child? 

With rancour in his heart, he went out to the rope 
works. 

He leali/ed clearly that for this woman Markusha was 
of more interest than Markusha’s niastei. After that first 
discussion she came to the kitchen more often and even 
sought out the )ard |)c>rter in the dav -time and talked to 
him ill his off hours. The old man’s eves receded even 
more deeply into their scK'kels, he shcxik his shaggy head 
and muttered menacingly. 

Why shemid she want to be with him? wondered 
Matvei. She avoids me, and vet — 
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On a quid winter's evening slie laine to him in a gay 
mood. She was wearing a red waist with a siand-up collar 
that buttoned on the side like a man’s Russian blouse, a 
black skirt and a misty scarl that reminded him of an 
autumn cloud. She had wound her plait round her hc'aci 
like a crown, and this made her look even taller. 

“r\(‘ come to ask a great favour,” she said, taking a 
seal by the tiled stove in a corner of the room. 

The red waist made him gidcfy and he could hardiv 
distinguish her face again.st the background of the white 
tiles. 

She said she was obligecf to earn some monev and had 
fcnind work: she was to tutor the daughter of the town 
tieasurer Matushkin and the giandson of the merchant 
Khryapov . 

“Ah, \'anya,” murmurc‘d Ko/hetn\akin, feeling that he* 
ought to sav something. “Ifis mothei and lathei weie 
drowned when a steamboat caught fire* and sank ” 

“But I’ve been forbidden to tc’ac h child] c*n, and so 
nobody must hear of it 

“ riie) won't !’’ said Matvei vehc*mc‘ntlv , but he* bioke 
into a sweat as he thougfii to himself Of coni sc ihe\ will' 

A bright idea came to him 

“You must i^relend vou’re not teaching them, th.ii 
they just come heie to plav with Boris.” 

“Of course I will,” sfie said brighllv ’ And theie's one 
other thing: would )ou allow me to leach thcni hc*re, m 
your rooms?” 

He was so delighted that he leapc'd out of his c Iniii 
and fairly shouted: 

“As often as you like!” 

“Three times a wc*ek for an hour*' Won't it be putting 
you out?’’ • 

“Me?” 

Her brows cjuivered and she frowned, but the next 
minute she gave a carefree laugh. 

“Oh, I know they're sure to find out and make me 
stop, hut I must keej) it up as long «is I can. I hank you 
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Sh(‘ his liand a rnni s(jiic‘c/c and vvcnl oui, 

leaving behind her a heady fragraiue Mai\ei walked 
exciledl) about the room, wijred the sweat off his fri'ow, 
and said to himself- 

I'ind out, will thev‘^ I’ll bribe them- here, ^o and swill 
to \our heart’s (onieni! Or I’ll app<-al to l ather V italy At 
List, ( 1.11 lin^... 

Ne\ei before had he dared to addiess a term of 
endeat'inent to her even in im.i^inaiion Ht* looked about 
him in fiMr and raised <i fiand as if to (lap it over his 
mouth In the lookm^-trlass In* (aught sight of a big, stout 
man v\ilh .1 bear'd, with longish hair clipped in a straight 
line round his head, a short ja( k(M and m.iuve blouse. 

Iheie he stood in ihe middle of the room. sv\eating, 
i(“d-fa(c‘(l and smiling in a foolish self-( onsc ions v\av 

“ \ fine f('llow vou aie* “ he murmured sc.'ithmglv as he 
turned to the v\iud()w and ga/ed at the blue sh.id(>v\s in 
the gardcMi. 

The log walls of tht- house (leaked as th(‘ fiost 
|)m(he(l them and Matvei's lu'art tingled v\ith the jovous 
.uitic i|)ation of something that vsas bound to liapptMi soon- 
something it was shameful .md tiirifving to (iv\ell on 111 
his mind. 

\ man wouldn't (Lire pul his arms round a woman like 
that, he s.iid to himsc-li with a lueful little smile Ri'tiring 
into a shadovvv coiner, he offered uj) a j^rr.ivei Holv 
Angin, be meiciful and dc-livei me fiom this lemjrl.uionl 

Iwice there had bex-n .1 wet '‘pimg snow-fall, “(irand- 
son h.is come to fetch (iianclad,” as the s.ivmg goes 
Houses .md liees v%eie festooned with icicles, the [rale imi 
stiong sun (»f Mat(h [r.imted rainbows on them, the 
windows of the houses ga/ed up into the blue skv like the 
he.iled evc‘s of the blind, crows .md daws mended their 
nests, laiks sang over the thawing fields, and Markusha 
and boris went out to ti-.i[) them with bits of looking-glass. 

Ko/hemvakin i-e.id Rohinsou (aasor. RoiltuAc Slow, I'ht’ 
and five or six other books. In this wav 
his fiiendshij) with the lodger’s son was strengthened. 
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She continued to smile at him gently, fleetingly, and lo 
pass him by, always courteous and reserved. Three times a 
week Kozhemyakin would tiptoe up to the partition 
separating his room from the one in which Pelageya had 
died, put his ear to the thin boards, and listen to the 
lodger teaching blue-eyed, curly-haired Lyuba and awk- 
ward, broad-faced Vanya. 

He could hear everything, the boards scarcely 
deadened the sounds, especially since he had widened the 
cracks by slipping the blade <yf an axe between llieni. 

After the lesson the lodger usually read to the children 
or told them a story, astounding him by the extent of her 
knowledge. Or she would ask her pupils to tell her how 
they hacl spent their day. 

“Here’s how to catch larks,” said Boris: “If you put 
the Icjoking-glass on the ground so that the lark sees 
himself in it, the silly thing takes it for the sky and goes 
plunging down into it, thinking he’s flying up instead of 
down. Larks are awfully stupid.” 

“No more stupid than you,” said his mother, and 
launched into an absorbing description of the life of larks. 

She knows everything! marvelled Mat\ei. Her erudi- 
tion inspired respect in him, but it frighiened away his 
dreams and cooled his incipient desire, while drawing him 
to her all the more irresistibly. 

One day he heard her recite the following j)oem in a 
rich and sorrowful voice: 

Daik and dreary is my prison (ell. 

Padded leith mould and infested with lats. 

From the low-hanging auhes the watei dnps. 

While the woild outside is buoyant with spnng 
A heap of ill-smelling stiaw is my bed, 

I share it with vermin and cieeping things, 

And yet from the tower the view, I know. 

Is of far-flung fields and puiple hills. 

A moan oj despan buists from my breast 
And dies, unheaid, in the stagnant an: 

Dull is the clank of my chains as I move. 

While from^ ovei the hills tomes the song of a bird. 
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On seeing her in the kitchen that evening, he said: 

“As I was passing the door today, I heard you reciting 
a poem. Would you give it to me?” 

“I can’t. I recited it by heart; I haven’t the book.” 

“Then perhaps you’ll write it down.-"” 

“Yes. Did you like it?” 

“Very much.” 

“It was written by Shcherbina,” she said slowly. “At 
one time I was very fond of him; long, long ago.” 

“Write it out for me and I'll copy it into my 
notebook.” 

She darted an enc]uiring look at him. 

“Your notcbcH)k?” she laughed. “Perhaps yoii write 
poetry yourself?” 

“Oh, no. 1 just write down things to pass the time of 
day,” he admitted. 

“Really?” she said, and he fancied that her eves 
grew’ bigger. “That’s interesting. W^m't \nu show it 
to me?” 

Her voice was unusually friendly, she had never 
spoken to him like that before; it emouraged him to sa\ 
with new confidence. 

“I wouldn’t like to do that, there are all sorts of things 
in it, but if you’ll come and see me some rime when you're 
free, I’ll choose a piece to read to you.” 

The woman gazed past him, silent and thoughtful, 
while he hung u[>on her e\es and felt his heart growing 
cold, fearful of her answer. 

“Very well, I will, ” she said with sudden decision, 
straightening up. “W^hen?” 

“This very minute if you like.” 

“Dt^ar me, you writers!” she laughed softly; then, in a 
different voice*, almost crosslv, “How old are vou?” 

“Thirty-one-iwo-” 

“Impossible! You’re fifteen,” she said in vet another 
tone. 

Matvei gave a start. 

Can she be flirting with me? he thought. 
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She went U) the door and turned back to sav 
brusquely: 

“I’ll come in an hour.” 

He ordered Natalya to heat the samovar, rushed into 
his room, snatched two fat notebooks from the bookcase, 
threw them on the table, and decided he must dress 
himself for the occasion. 

At last one of the longest hours of his life came to an 
end. Natalya, smiling significantly and casting sidelong 
glances at her master, had pur the boiling samovar on the 
table and Matvei had taken a seat in front of it. He w.is 
wearing a dark blue cashmere blouse embroidered l)y the 
nuns in gold-yellow silk, and wide trousers of Fiench 
velveteen. With great difficulty he had drawn on a |>air ol 
new patent-leather boots and had soakc'd his hair with 
brilliantine. He thought of wearing his father’s big gold 
watch, but it did not fit into the pocket of his blouse and it 
was too hot in the room to put on a w^aistcoal. ' There he 
sat without stirring, trying not to see the distorted 
reflection of his face in the brass samovar, and listening 
intently for the sound of her firm step on the staiis. 

Seventeen minutes — eighteen — he counted, staring 
unhappily at the yellow face of the (lock on the wall, as 
big and round and sinister as a lismg moon. 

The high tight collar of the blouse choked him, the 
bools pinched his toes and squeaked whenever he moved. 

When twenty-two minutes had gone by she opened tfie 
door. He got up and bowed. 

She came noiselessly over to the table, swept him from 
head to foot with her eyes, and said: 

“Why have you got yourself up like a coachman?’’ 

Matvei sat down. 

“But you, too ... in ycxrr red waist...” he munnured 
defensively. 

“What about it?” 

“I don’t know,” said Kozhemyakin glumly. 

“Neither do I,” said she. 

Suddenly she dropped into a chair and burst out 
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laughing, throwing back her head and gasping between 
paroxysms: 

“Forgive me — but you’re so funny — so awfully 
funny — really you are — “ 

He was delighted. He rocked to and fro with his 
mouth wide open, patting his \elveteen knees, echoing her 
laughter in a deep bass voice 

“You (ve (juaint," she said, wiping away the tears, 
riiere was a sad h)ok in her gentle eyes. 

He poured hei out a ( up of tea with a trembling hand 

“A savage, that’s what I am F\er)bocly here's a 
savage — and (‘specially me, 1 suppose. Living like this, all 
by m).self — 

"Flic* liiK' appeared bc‘twc*en her evebroy\s. 

“I’ll poui out the tc‘a and you sh.ill read, * she said in a 
matter-of-fact tone. Matvei noticc*d the change in her face 
and voice. He got u[), his boots scjiieaked uninen dullv \ 
great bitterness welled up in his heart and he loweied fiis 
eyes. 

“And Frn stujrid «ts well,” he said 

“Why should you sav such a thing?” slie s<ud cjuietly, 
after a little pause*. 

“You can stM' foi yoursell I \\ant(“d everything to be 
nice — for your sake — and it turned out to be luniiy.” 

With an impulsive movement he unfastenc^d the two 
buttons of his collar, sat down at the table, and opened his 
not ('book. 

“Read,” she said in a placating tone. 

He cleared his throat, read the “(^de to \’enus”, and 
glancc'd .it his guest. 

“ Vhe verse is liorribly old-fashioned, ’ she said with a 
smile, “and you read it as if you were dying. ” 

“It’s the best I can cio,” he said. 

“Read simply, as you would talk,” she s.iid. 

He fancied there were two women heie- one good and 
kind, who made him feel happy and at e.ise, the other 
moc king and imperious. 

“Here’s another poem:” 
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Mortal, awake, and perfeit thyself! 

Thou hast a calling high! 

Do thy good works e'ei (omes the mght. 

And piepare thyself to die! 

“Very bright and cheerful,” she commented. 

Kozhemyakin drew a deep breath and went on: 

And darest thou philosophize 

When great minds grope in vain? 

To laboui aie we bom, to en. 

And to lejoice in pain. 

“Wherever did you unearth such wisdom?” she asked 
with a shrug of her shoulders. 

“I bought some brass fittings for the windows and the 
screws were wrapped up in this poem,” he said rclut- 
tantly. 

“Why do you like it?” 

“The meaning of it,” he said defensively. “Who here 
would ever have such thoughts?” 

“Oh, you think so?” she laughed. “I’m afraid such 
sentiments won’t help you to — how was it pul? — ‘perfect 
yourself’,” 

I’ll not bend before her like a clothes-hcK)k, said Matvei 
to himself, and he turned over several pages at once and 
began to read again in the same monotonous voice, 
pronouncing each word slowly: 

“‘On the day before yesterday. May 21, 1875, Petukhov 
Hill was almost wiped out by fire, nineteen houses were 
burnt down, they say cobbler Setunov, tbe one who used 
to make fun of me, set fire to his neighbour’s house out of 
spite, but I don’t believe it. Yesterday morning they 
caught him amongst the ashes of his own house while he 
was trying to collect the metal parts of his stove, they took 
him to police headquarters and during the night he 
died.” 

“Did they beat him?” she asked. 

“I don’t know. Probably.” said the chronicler without 
looking up. “Beatings come cheap here.” 

“Why did he make fun of you?” 
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“Oh, because he was old and ailing, 1 suppose, and I 
was young. Here's another of the same year, August 2nd: 

‘“Fitter Koptyev’s wife gave him arsenic; a week ago 
when he was drunk he slit her mouth to the ear and 
slashed her winter-coat and silk sarafan handed down to 
her from her mother; they tcK>k her to jail, and when they 
got to the market-place she stripped naked, being more or 
less out of her mind — ’ 

“I won’t read the rest if you don't mind — it's not cjuite 
fitting.’’ 

“Why have you written all that down?’’ she asked 
cjuietly. 

“I don’t know.” Then after a moment’s consideration: 
“I only write down the most important things Here, this 
is interesting: 

‘“Same yc*ar, September 20th 

‘“'The Maklakovs are in trouble: Fyodor's uncle killed 
Tiunova, the woman healer. While she was treating him 
for ‘the ciuck’ she dropped the axe on his back l>ecause 
she was drunk or perhaps due to old age, any wav, he 
jumped up and seized her by the hair and knocked her 
head again.st the door-post, her skull split open and she 
died on the spot. There are rumours of a trial, but the 
Maklakovs are rich and everybody knows Tiuncna \>as a 
hard drinker, mc^st likely it will all pass c)\er; they will say 
the old lady had a stroke. ’ 

The lodger drew her chair closer. He glanced up at 
her and was frightened: her face was drawn as if with 
pain .md her eyes were big and dark. 

“I don’t understand,” she said with a wry smile. “What 
is ‘the duck’ and why had she an axe?” 

So you don’t know everything! said Matvei to himself. 

“The axe is an c^ld-fashioiied cure — ” he began. 

“An axe, a cure?” she said. “How extraordinary! And 
■‘the duck’?” 

“That’s what it's called when you’ve got a pain in the 
small of your back. A bunch of twigs is nt^eded, tcx). The 
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sick person lies down in* the doorway, a bunch of twigs is 
put on his back, and the twigs are struck by an axe* — not 
too hard — three times three. At every third blow the sick 
person has to ask: ‘What are you hitting?' and the healer 
says: ‘I'm hitting the duck', and then the sick pcrscjii has 
to recite the charm: ‘Strike the duck harder, strike the 
duck faster; scatter the duck, bunch of twigs, along the 
twelve roads; along the twelve roads to the dark abodes, 
and put him in a sack so that he'll newer come back. 
I’raskcwya the Holy, take pity on my aching bones!' Ailei 
that the twigs are thrown under tlie gate, and it's a good 
omen if a cat sniffs it at dawn." 

The woman stiaigbtenc‘d up and glanced about the 
rcKim. 

‘Would you — ei — like something? " asked Matvc’i un- 
easily. 

"No, thank you.” 

"Perhaps you’ve had enough ot m> reading?" 

"No. dell me, isn't (here a doctor in this town?" 

"I'here is. An old army doc tot. He’s a good doctor, 
but he drinks." 

"Go on reading," she said, bending her head 
‘“Same yc*ar, October Otli 

‘“Tc^day they buric*d an actress from the c company that 
plays in the fire-station shed when they gel a permit. She 
died three days ago from loss ol blood, nobody knows 
why, but the gossips say from a beating. She was alive on 
the first; I saw her. She played the part of a gentlewoman, 
the piece was dull until they got to the plate where a 
soldier in a pasteboard helmet seized her by the bait and 
stabbed her with a knife. They say the man who played 
the soldier was her husband. It was a very wild scene, and 
she was tall and thin and had a hoarse voice. During the 
performance Bazunov made everybody laugh by calling 
out: ‘Hey, stop coughing, lady, I hc*ar that every day of 
my life without having to pay for it!' (His daughter-in-law 
has got consumption.) Two firemen and two of bet 
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( oinpanions (arric*d her coffin past our house, ilie man 
supposed to be her husband walked behind with a 
policeman, he* was drunk and ihe tears were streaminjjj 
down his cheeks and he kepi bawling ‘Flernal Rc-st' at the* 
lop of his voice, the policeman tried to makc^ him bcha\e 
himself hut he couldn’t; thew didn't allow him into the 
graveyard, she was huric'd of( in the corner whcMe 
Klucharev and ilie likes of him arc* buried.* 

“ I hat’s all." 

“It was a very good idea to write down all of thc-se 
things,” said the* lodger ihoughtlulK . “A \er\ gcHul idea." 

“Win?" he asked “.Sometimes when 1 lead thc*m oxer 
I think how dull thex <ne " 

“Dull? \nd iioihing c-lse''" 

What dcH's she mc‘an, I wonder'" thought Matxei. hut 
he bt‘gan leading the iu‘\i enirx xMihoui asking. 

“‘.\piil 29. \H7(\ 

“‘\'esterda> a clerk named Bxsiretsox caught an 
unknown fellow in the m.n ket-plac c , he* w.is put in jail, 
hut he ran axvax during tlie night, and todax the\ haxe 
been .scratching foi him on foot and on horseback since 
early morning. Thex gaxe a bcMting to one of the 
p.issers-bx , but he turned out not to be the m.ui thex xxere 
looking lor. B<i/unox s*ucl the man who escaped from 
l^rison had been sent hx the Poles to set fire to 
government forest lands, he said ihc*\ found mcendiarx 
papers on him. It is hard to imagine how he exer ran 
axvay, because when thew caught him m the market-place 
they wrenched one of his aims out of the socket. 
lOlokonnikox br«igged that he h.id clone it and I heliexe 
him because he is a real brute.”' 

The* woman drexx one hand across her face, s.mk h.ick 
in her chair and folded Ihm arms. 

‘‘Did they tner find him?" she askc*d. 

‘‘No. Are you bored?" 

‘‘C'»o on,” she said, closing her eves. 

Ko/diemyakin bent over his notebook. 
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“All the rest, up to 1879, is mostly about household 
affairs: for instance, how they gave Shakir a drubbing 
because of Natalya — ’’ 

“Who did?” 

“The townsfolk. And then there are some thoughts 
about the workmen — “ 

“Whose thoughts?” 

“Mine. And again about the house, and then about 
me — shall I leave that out?” 

“Just as you like,” she said with a sigh, pulling her 
shawl tighter about her shoulders despite the heat in the 
room. 

I wish rd never begun this, thought Matvei dismally 
as he looked at her drawn face and the dark circles un- 
der her eyes. He went on talking and listening to the 
dull drone of his own voice as he leafed through the 
pages: 

“Here’s about finishing the new church and the 
dedication ceremony, one of the plasterers got drunk, but 
that’s not interesting. Here’s about how three fighters 
from the artisans’ settlement got killed because the men 
they fought with had weights in their fists, and how a wolf 
got into the Vaggins’ yard and killed their dog, and then 
some foolish entries: tailor Sinukhin bit off his sister-in- 
law’s nose and somebody smeared the Kalistratovs’ gate 
with tar by mistake. Then there’s this about the new bell: 
they tried it out just before they were going to hoist it into 
the belfry of the new church (it weighed six hundred and 
twenty poods) and it cracked. They didn’t hang it until 
1882, on the eve of the day of the Dormition. And then 
about fires, of course. There are fires every year; it’s not 
interesting even to watch them, let alone write about 
them. Some little boys tried to stamp down the ice on the 
river when it swelled up in the spring, seven of them fell 
through, three of them were drowned and one of them, 
Savateika Pushkaryov (I was his guardian), died of 
pneumonia. A woman named Sekleteya Dobychina went 
to the woods to gather mushr(x>ms and never came back. 
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Some say she was drowned in a bog, others that she went 
to lake the veil in the Chernoborsky Convent. It seems she 
had got herself into trouble with Father Vitaly of the St. 
Nicholas Church — ” 

As he intoned all this in the voice of a deacon reading 
the liturgy, the lodger got up and went U) the window, 
where she stfx)d enveloped in twilight shadow. 

What makes her so restless? thought Matvei, glancing 
at her out of the corner of his eye and feeling mcjre and 
more uncomfortable in her presence. 

“And then there’s this,” he said making a great effort 
to read in a lively voice: 

“‘June 1879. 

“‘They put a live mermaid on exhibition in the 
market-place, she was caught in the Tigris River, the 
upper half of her was a woman, the lower half a fish, and 
they kept her- in something like a wash-tub, and when the 
man who owned her would ask her what her name was 
and where she came from she always answered ‘Sarah 
from Samara’. Her bare shcnilders were covered with 
pimples, just like a human being’s. Lots of people thought 
she was a fake, and old Ba/unov shouted that Samara was 
not on the Tigris, and that the Tigris had dricxi up long 
ago, but the mermaid’s owner said Samara meant Samaria, 
the place it spcMks about in the Bible, where the woman 
with seven husbands talkc*d to Christ at the well. Ba/uno\ 
was put to shame, he ju.sl sh<M)k his fist at the m<m and 
walked away, he had never been put in his place like that 
before and most |K*ople felt sorr\ for him, but some of 
them were glad to see him worsted. Old Ba/uno\ is o\er 
ninety years old. In this same show there was a basin of 
w.iter and pc*ople threw silver coins into it — one- or 
tw'o-kopek pieces — and when the\ tried to fish them out 
again they were unable to, .some magic force pushed their 
hands away and gave them iramp in their fingers. I'he 
owner sold the water for ten kopeks a bottle, he said it 
cured fevers." 
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“Have you written <fown anything about the war?" 
asked the lodger. 

It seemed to Kozhemyakin that she was i rying, he was 
frightened and liastened fo say: 

“The war? Just a second. It’s not exactly about the 
war, but about a l urk. Here: 

“‘The mistress of the Voyevodin estate has brouglit 
back a Turkish prisoner and all the townsfolk go across 
the river to sec him, and I went too. He’s tall, with a 
brenvn face, a big head and whiskers, he was diessed in 
Russian clothes, not a uniform, a brown coal and black 
trousers, and on his head he had a red cap like a 
flower-pot. He smiles in a guilty sort of way, not at all 
ferocious. He went fora walk with the Vovevodiii woman on 
the hills beyond the settlement, she's fat and only comes 
up to his shouldei and she's got bulging eyes but there's a 
kindly look in them, her voice sounded husk\ when she 
laughed. The Turk carries a stick and drags his right fool, 

I suppose he was wounded. Nasty rumours are being 
spread about her in the town, and Ba/uno\ says he is 
going to complain tc^ the governor; he says if nothing is 
done about it T urkish blood may gel mixed with outs and 
start a Turkish tribe. As it is he says our genii> have no 
more than about seven drojrs ol Russian blood left in 
them.’ 

“And then there’s this on the same subject: 

‘“October 29th. 

“‘Father Vitaly told me that the Vc^yevodin woman was 
taken to Vc^rgorod dying of a Turkish disease called goilte. 
People’s eyes pop <jut from this disease and they are sure 
to die because there is no cure for it. Father Vitaly said: 
“Just look what a woman’s lust will biing her to! 

I hope she doesn’t take offence! tliought Matvei, 
glancing up at his guest. She was standing near the stove 
with head bent and hands crossed on her breast. 

“Here,” he said quickly, “I’ve written that we took 
Plevna, but I was in the Voyevodin’s village at the time 
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nnd nothing iniport.itii haijpcncd c\(rj}i ih.it in thi- 
nuirkct-phu c they tuned ;i in«»n from thi‘ steppe. 

“‘JuiH* .■), IH80 

‘“("Icik Bvsi I (.‘isox h«is met with lusfonune. Ins 
brother, an officer, (dine to visit him dnrl died unexpert- 
edlv ;md they foi^ot to tlnow the ‘dead soap’ out on the 
Cl ossi oad — ' ’’ 

"VVh.it kind ol soapr ’ asked the lod^ei in a voice as 
soft as a sigh 

‘“De.id soap'. I he* soap tlicA wash the c oi pse with,” he 
e\|jlained. “It's haimfnl Von'ic* sujiposed to ihiow ii to 
the lour winds, hut Uvstietscw loigoi tri, .md his wife must 
h.ive w.ished heisell with ii, because* she hiokc' out in 
SOU'S — the flench chse.isc', begging voni p.ndon. Ilei 
hushaiuJ he.it hei foi it \ sh.ime. she's so vonng .md 
pi eltv — ” 

“Meuiful lieavens'" hie.ulied llie lodgei . coming iij) to 
the t«il)le «is noisc'Iessh .is if w.ilkmg on .in “What .i 
dieadlnl clnoinclc'' Don't von find it so*"' 

lie w.is pc'i plc'xed and liigliieiic'd hv hei agit.iiion. 

“Not dic'adlul, " he said in .i lone that was almost 
.i|)oIogc'l ic “Not cli c'.idf III, hut holing 1 lieic' aic* no woids 
to c'xpu'ss how boring it is ' 

I lull's .1 lie, he said to Inmsc'll \ lie. hc'c.inse ol coin si' 
It IS dieadiul. 

■^’oll can't me. in lluii,” she s.iid .is if she h.id i e.id Ins 
tlionghts. "Read me voui eiuiu's loi bSSl 

I here \ou .iiel he c'xcl.iimed mw.ncllv I should never 
have' st.iiled tins I liopc'cl to win hei ovei hv showing hei 
m> notebook, .md iiisie.id I've just put <i lie.ip ol inhhish 
heivvec'ii iis. And now this! 

Hc' lowered his voice .iiicl i c .id cjincklv .md nuohei- 
C'lltl) 

"•M.irch .’u ISSl 

‘“The tsar wa.s assassin.ited in St relcishiirg." the 
nohle.s ,ire hl.imed foi ii, but no oiu' is .illowed to sjieak 
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about it. The police officer struck Bazunov in the chest 
and threatened to put him in jail when he blamed the 
nobles, and Bazunov’s old and well known, and they 
arrested Kukishev, the shopkeeper; he was the first to 
blame them. There were lots of unsuccessful attempts to 
kill the tsar, and now at last they have killed him with a 
bomb, nobody can understand why they should have done 
such a thing.’” 

He stopped reading. 

“Is that all?” asked the lodger. 

He fancied there was a note of fear as well 
as indignation in her voice. Once more she came over to 
the table with the slow, unsteady walk of the blind. Her 
face was drawn and her wide eyes glittered like a 
cat’s. 

“Yes, that's all,” he said in a loud voice, hoping 
thereby to shake off the perplexity that hung so heavily 
upon him. 

Wearily, awkwardly, she sank down on the edge of a 
chair and gave a rueful smile. 

“Did people cry? Did they seem — sorry?” she asked in 
a strange voice. 

“I can^t say. The old women cried, but then they 
always do, no matter who dies.” 

“But he did so much good for the people!” she 
exclaimed locking her fingers so tightly that the bones 
cracked. “Didn’t you know that?” 

So she took no part in it! concluded Matvei in a 
sudden access of joy. Thank Gcxl for that! 

“I know so little,” he said, leaning towards her and 
speaking as gently and confidentially as he could. 
“Perhaps some people felt sorry, but I see so few — ” 

“Why is that?” she asked, gazing steadily into his eyes. 

“I don’t know. I don’t know how to get on with 
people — and to tell you the truth, there’s nobody I’d like 
to get on with. As soon as you show a person the least 
friendship, he’s sure to deceive you or hurt you.” 

She got up again and began walking up and down. 
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Her shawl slipped off her shoulder and trailed along the 
floor. 

“But surely you remember some of the things people 
said about him?” 

“ I'hey didn’t say anything in particular: just wondered 
who could have killed him and why. And everybtxly 
agreed it must have been the nobles. It caused a lot of 
excitement — nothing of the sort had ever happened 
before.” 

“\e\er happened before!” she exclaimed softl). 

“He never came to our town, of course; people 
only knew him from pictures and calendars. .\nd not 
everybexly has pictures and calendars. We live so far 
away.” 

“Did they talk about it foi a long time?” 

“I don’t think so. Things are quickly forgotten here. 
FAerybcxIy has his own life, his own interests — ” 

He stopped and contemplated her tall form a little 
while before he said: 

“If you’re ncx tired I’ll tell you just hem it happened.” 

She turned quickly. 

“Please do; oh, please!” 

She must have been fond of him, he thought. 

And he began to tell her about that dreadful evening, 
just as he had recalled it not so long before; and while he 
spoke the woman paced noiseless!) to and fro, swaying 
like the pendulum of a ckxk. 

A fitful wind blew powdery snow off the fields, white 
clouds sailed past the windows, and from time to time 
snowflakes struck the panes. Then the sky suddenly 
cleared and a ray of moonlight came through the far 
window, forming a bright patch at the woman’s feet with a 
black cross in the middle made by the glazing bars of the 
window. 

Matvei finished his stexy. The woman looked at him 
and gave a mocking little laugh. 

“Truly ‘dead soap’,” she said softly. “Do you mind 
reading some mc^re?” 
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She’s full of whims, he thought with a little sigh, li’s 
hard to tell what will please her. 

‘“April 7, 1881. 

‘“In the morning of the day before yesterday old 
Bazunov fell off the bench beside his gale; he had had a 
stroke, so they put some warm manure on his heail and 
laid him in a bed of fennel.’ ” 

He broke off. He could not tell whether the lodger was 
laughing or crying. 

“Hundreds of years ago,” she said almost hystericalh , 
‘‘they laid a certain prince in fennel — was it Pi ini e 
V^ladimirko? Heavens!” 

She must he mad, thought Mat\ei initahly. 

“ rhey always put warm manure on the heart and lay a 
person in fennel when he has a stroke,” he explained, 
watching her furtively. 

“‘Dead soap,” she murmured. 

She gazed round her as if seeing lor the first lime the 
cooling samovar, the plates of sweets, the jam, the oinaie 
frame of the looking-glass, the clock on the wall and the 
whole of that big uninviting loom that smelt of cake, 
hrilliantin^ and lamp oil. Hei rumpled hair looked like 
dark wings on either side of her head. 

Matvei returned to his notebook: 

“‘Twice he said “no”, and ga\e up the ghost. Today 
there was a splendid funeral, all the clergy and both 
church choirs took pan in it and the whole town tuiiied 
out. He was the oldest and cleverest of our citizens, 
nobody could ever get the better of him in an aigument. 1 
was sorry to see him die, even if he was no friend of mine 
and even cheated me out of two hundred and .seveiuy 
rubles. Tears came to my eyes when his i of fin was 
lowered into the grave.’ 

“The rest is about myself.” 

“What was his business?” asked the lodger, getting up. 

“All sorts of things, and he was a money-lendei as 
w'ell.” 
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She gave a jjale, strained smile. 

“ fhank you,” she said. “1 don't want to hear any 
inoi e.” 

She lield oul lier hand. “You’re a strange person — 
\eiy strange. How tan you live in the midst of ail 
this — live complacently? It’s terrible. And it’s shameful. 
Foigive me, but that’s what it is, shameful ” 

And belore he had time to form an answer she had 
gone out, tumijig at the door to rej)cat 

“ Thank you.” 

Ko/hemyiikm threw his notebooks on the floor, j)ut bis 
elbows on the table, his head in fns hands, and stared at 
his distorted image in the saimnar. 

Shameful? What bu.sme.ss is it of yours? he thought 
bitterly. Who are you? colder sister oi m\ mother? .\o. 
you're nothing to me — nothing at all! 

As he arguecl with her mentalK he was aware of a sore 
spot in his heaii that, long untoudied, he had altiiost 
forgotten about; now that she had touched it, it was 
ti( hing ( ruelly 

“Shall I titke out the samcnar?” asked N’aiaKa sweeiK, 
till listing her head in at the door. 

“Yes. And hel|) me take off these boots. ” 

She sc|u«Utc*d down in front of him Mat\ei found her 
smile offensive; he a\erted his e\es and muttered testiK: 

“What are you grinning at? You don’t understand 
anything ” 

“Of course I don’t; how can I be expire ted to?” she 
replied humbb, giMiig Ins boot a tug. 

“ I’hen there's nothing to grin at, ' he s.iid more 
amiably as he exeicised the toes of his pinched foot. 
“Don't keep suppei wailing for me, I'm going oul for a 
walk.” 

“Supper! What do vou mean by talking of supper? 
Look at the clock, it's after midnight,” she exclaimed. “It’s 
loo late to go oul for a walk.” 

“Mind your own business!” he shouted. “Wh\ are vou 
all teaching me what to do?” 
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Half an hour later he was walking briskly along a black 
ribbon of road outside the town and arguing in his mind 
with the lodger: 

I’m no worse than my fellows and there’s no reason 
why you should make fun of me. 

The moon went and the stars were big and bright. On 
either side of the road gleamed bluish patches of 
unmelted snow, freshly pK>wdered by the evening’s light 
flurry. The white satin gown of winter was now in shreds 
and the earth, naked and shrunken, looked very small in 
the dark. The spotted trunks and black branches of the 
birches lining the road cast no shadows. Everything was 
cold and shrivelled except the hills, whkh were swollen up 
like the black and blue marks on a cudgelled bcKly. I'he 
fragile crust over the puddles crunched as he stepped on 
them, giving off blue glints that were a reflection of the 
stars. 

It was as quiet as at the bottom of a pool, and out of 
the darkness loomed memories of the past, chilling his 
heart: vague, hazy faces; dull, dismal voices. 

Red-cheeked, snub-nosed Dunyasha squinted up at 
him with glittering eyes, licked her full lips (which had 
been kissed by dozens of men) and murmured as if in her 
sleep: 

“Why don’t you marry me, Matvei? No respectable girl 
will ever be allowed to marry you, you know.” 

They had been drinking and he h)und her thick- 
tongued chatter amusing. 

“Why won't she?’’ 

“Don’t you know the gossip?’’ she said, plaiting her 
stiff hair with fat fingers. “They say you and that Tatar of 
yours share the same woman.’’ 

A foolish thing for her to have said, he thought as he 
walked farther and farther away from the town. Some- 
body must have put her up to it. But she couldn’t really 
have thought I would marry her. 

He recalled Sasha Setunova, the orphaned daughter of 
the cobbler. Tolokonnikov had been the first man to have 
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her, and then she had gone from one to another to keep 
body and soul together. Matvei had offered to marry her. 
but she had answered derisively: 

“Don’t be absurd!” 

She was little and thin, with plump legs, a hard sharp 
face and black mouse-like eyes. He liked her. There was 
something strong and honest in her nature, and he tried 
hard to persuade her to marry him, but his pleas only 
made her laugh unpleasantly and say: 

“None of your fooling, merchant! Why, if I was to 
marry you, in a week’s time you’d be dragging me about 
by the hair and kicking me in the belly. I’ll die soon 
enough as it is. Say no more about it, and pour me out 
another glassful!” 

When she was tipsy she grew pale, rolled her eyes 
frenziedly. and sang a song he heartily disliked: 

“Who-o wants a ga~al like me-e?" 

The la-ady made reply, 

‘7 am aheady quite wo-oin out.. 

“Please don’t,” he once implored her. “Do you want to 
make me cry? Vhat’s not what I come to see you for.” 

With a drunken smile that disclosed mossy teeth, she 
lore off her clothes and said, in the manner of her father: 

“Ah, pardon me, g<K>d sir; a thousand pardons, g(x)d 
sir!” 

She became deliberately shameless, and on the follow- 
ing day he recalled the experience with horror and 
disgirst. 

One night she stole all the money from his pockets and 
disappeared, leaving a note scribbled on a scrap of paper 
torn out of her prayer-b<x)k. She asked him not to report 
the theft to the police, saying she had lacked the courage 
to ask him for money and had not believed he would gi\e 
it to her anyway. 

Nobcxly believes in anybody, mused Matvei as he 
stumbled on. 

He remembered that after the death of Pushkaryov, 
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Natalya had tried to be to him what Vlasyevna had been 
to his father. But once when the women of the town 
had teased her in the market-place for living; with the 
Tatar, she had come running home, all other thoughts 
driven out of her mind, and thrown herself upon 
Shakir: 

“Will they really tear us apart, dear, good Shakir?” she 
had wailed. 

The Tatar, pale with fear and rage, had gnashed his 
teeth and snarled: 

“Whai we must do? Yoirre bad. I’m bad, only they are 
good. Perhaps we run away?” 

One day he had come back from market covered in 
blood from a beating. He collapsed into a ihair, felt his 
loosened teeth, spat, and wailed. 

“Ah, ah! Shakir leave this world! Shakir is a stupid 
man!” 

Matvei, who was standing beside the stove, was bitterly 
aware that there was nothing he could do to help these 
two whom he loved and needed; he could not even find 
words of comfort; he could only stand there in silence, 
shamed by the sight of their blood and tears. 

Natalya made an attempt to wash Shakir’s bleeding 
head, but he pushed her away. 

“They’ll break your head tocj. Ah, ah, master! What 
does your prophet Jesus, son of Mary, say? Make no 
enemy, hurt no friend. I tell you what it says in the 
Koran. You tell me what it says in the Bible. But here no 
one needs me, no one needs you.” 

This, then, is the sort of life we live! Matvei cried out 
in his heart to the woman who had come to live m his 
house. 

The more he thought about it, the more the life about 
him seemed like a bad dream in which the good things 
were fleeting, mere Hashes of promise. 

He remembered sitting in Fathei Vitaly’s overheated 
room. In front of him was the priest, an enormous man in 
a linen tunic with sleeves rolled up to the elbow. He had a 
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chisel in one hand and the floor was strewn with shavings 
and hits of wood, for Father Vitaly’s hobby was making 
beehives out of logs. He would make a do/en or so in the 
course of a winter and present them to anyone who 
wanted them. 

“Mm,” he said, screwing up his benign little eyes. He 
had a big grey beard, a high forehead, a little red nose 
squeezed between two fat cheeks and a mouth that seemed 
to have slipped down on to his neck. 

“I see. So that Mohainmeflan of yours doesn't want to 
become a (diristian. Well then, to what measures is vour 
humble ser\ant to resort in this unfortunate ( ircumstance?" 
How can I consign that to obli\ion? Beyond my power, 
my friend Our townsfolk are rascals, great and iruetcrate 
rascals. Boredom and idleness ha\e dulled their wits and, 
being dull-witted, thev seek anv excuse for stirring up 
trouble Alas tor the peacc'-loving souls who are forced to 
live among such brutes! It is a disgrace for a pastor like 
myself to have to sav such things to you, but it cannot be 
helped. Ah, nic'! A fine priest, I am!” 

He banged his knee with the handle of his chisel and it 
must have been painful, for he winced, but he went on 
hammering. 

“It’s been said, * fend mv shc‘ep', but not a word about 
swine, except once, when CUirist drove devils into a herd 
of them. Yes, this is all most deplorable, mv son. \’ou are 
a faultless parishioner, and vet there is nothing 1 can do 
to help you in the present case except ask vou to send 
your Tatar to me 1 will talk to him and perhaps find 
some words of solace to offer him. Send him. You know 
my position, and how the pigs are alwavs grunting at me, 
and .so in the gcKwlness of vour heart 1 know you will 
forgive me my inabilitv to help vou. What a poor lot we 
humans are! May the j^eace of (ioci go with vou, mv son. 
Sekletcya, see him to the door.' 

A little woman rose out of the coiner and came 
towards him. She had big eyes, a prominent nose and 
delicate eyebrows. 
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Matvei guessed that she must be Sekleteya Dobychina, 
widow of Father Vitaly’s nephew, a schoolmaster who had 
perished in a blizzard that winter. She had not been long 
in Okurov, but rumour had it that she was substituting for 
Father Vitaly’s wife, who was ill with dropsy. Sekleteya did 
not seem a very congenial person. She held out her elbows 
like wings when she walked, which made her look like a 
chicken about to fly away. 

He had met her once again on a summer evening as 
he was returning from Balymery. She was sitting at the 
side of the road under a birch-tree with a basket of 
mushrooms slung over her shoulder. The roots of the tree 
scrambled out from under her legs in all directions. She 
wore a blue skirt and white blouse and had tied a yellow 
kerchief on her head, altogether she looked bright, 
unexpected, and very pretty. She had slipped a spray of 
guelder rose behind one ear and the pale blossoms hung 
like an ear-ring against her cheek. 

“May I take you home?’’ he had said, drawing in his 
horse. 

“No, thank you. I’d rather walk, but you may take my 
basket if you like,’’ she had replied without a trace of the 
mannerisms typical of Okurov women. “Have they stop- 
ped pestering your Tatar?’’ 

“They still call him names, but at least they’ve slopped 
thrashing him.’’ 

“I heard what you said that time and was surprised 
you tfx^k it so much to heart.’’ 

“He’s a very good man,” said Matvei in some 
embarrassment. 

“Yes, Father Vitaly has quite taken to him,” and she 
gave a sad and pensive smile. “He once said, ‘That 
Mohammedan is a great deal more Christ-like than some 
of my parishioners.’ But I don’t see what harm can come 
of two people of different faith falling in love with each 
other,” she said impulsively, as if she had been thinking 
about it for a long time. “After all, sooner or later all men 
will come to recognize a single God.” 
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“Ye-es,” said Matvei, astonished by the wisdom of her 
words. “How very true that is!” 

“Gtx>d-bye,’’ said Sekleteya with a ruxl, and set out 
down the road, turning presently to cut across the fields 
in the direction of the town. 

As he watched her go he thought to himself that she 
had probably walked through the whole of life in just that 
way: slim, erect and making straight for her goal. 

Shortly afterwards this woman dropped out of the life 
of Okurov. In recalling her he always had a visicm of the 
roots spreading over the earth and the blossoms trembling 
against her cheek. 

In the darkness before him something moved as large 
as a house, creaking and rumbling. 

(^ut of the shadows emerged two waggons loaded with 
brushwood and with the thick, legless forms of peasants 
perched on top. A stream of obscene Okurov invective 
poured into the cold air. 

“What the hell are you walking here for, vou'..." 

G.an’t pass a person without cursing him, thcnighl 
Matvei, turning to gaze at the retreating waggons. The> 
know a decent per.son’s rarelv to be met with, and so thc'v 
curse whoever they meet. 

An orange spot appeared on the eastern hori/on, 
lighting up s()me old trees whose branches wove an intricate 
pattern against the light. The snow had lost its blue tinge 
and the earth was black. In the distance n^se the vague 
outlines of the town: a cluster of houses in the form of a 
cross nestling against the earth for warmth, with here and 
there a wisp of smoke escaping from their chimneys, like the 
mournful flight of the night’s dreams. The trees of the 
orchards had caught the houses in their dark meshes. The 
town was like a giant who has been seized and bound and lies 
on the ground more dead than alive, his legs tight together, 
'his arms flung out, the convent for a head and the St. 
Nichola’s belfry like a broken spear plunged into his breast. 

As Kozhemyakin sIckkI contemplating the scene with 
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his hands in his funkcis, a new .inci unf;imili;ir Icclinfr 
weWed up in him, soincthinif akin to pity, rcpkidnf' the 
fear and boredom usiialK evoked by the sifrht of the town. 

Try living in it foi a do/en years or so! he said, 
mental]) addressing the lodger, fust try it! 

Gates began to creak, doors banged, shutter bolts weie 
pulled back, people slipped leisurely out into the street. It 
was as if the waking town were coughing, clearing its 
throat and spitting out dark blobs of mucous. 

Shakir was standing at the gate w^ith a spacle in his 
hands. On .seeing his master he stamped his feet comically. 

“Up already?' called out Matvei cheerily. 

“Long ago.” 

“Why so early?” 

“M\ heart couldn't sleep.” 

“I’ve been to the cemetery.” 

“Your heart couldn't sleep either? ’’ 

Matvei glanced into the kindly face, smiling so sadly, 
and gave the Tatar a little nudge with his elbow. 

“You understand everything, don’t you, Mohammed?” 

“I understand. And you understand: no good thing 
can be done in a hurry. We must be patient a little while.” 

The Tatar pushed his cap to the bark of his head, gave 
a sigh and spat into the road. 

“They write bad words on the gate w'ith chalk, with 
coal. Why did they learn to read and write? Just to write 
bad words?” 

“Where?” said Matvc?i darkly, inspecting the gate. 

“I rubbed it cyff.” 

They looked at each other, then glanced clown the 
street. 

“Probably the brats from the choir,” said Matvei. “The 
precentor is quite capable of teaching them such tricks. 
See that she and Boris don’t catch sight of the words.” 

“I’ll watch.” 

Kozhemyakin went into the house thinking of the 
precentc^r, a man witli long hair and green eyes, who 
u.sua]]y wore a brown coat. 
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Of late he had been passinj^ their j^ate almost every 
evening, singing softly but distinctly as he went by; 

/ nnu'j stole with a dnfrffei 

through the shadowy leood, 

/ neve) lay ni wait in a diUh — 

T he sf>ng was sad and impressive, ihe singer rhin and 
j 3 iiny with a long, lean face covered with pimples. 

There was another man, a < lerk emplo\ed by the 
Town CaHincil, who also passed their gate regiilarh, but 
he was always drunk and ne\er sang. 

Five days passed for Matvei in the anxious expectation 
of he knew' not what. He fancied the lodger nodded to 
him more corclialb than before and her smile seemed to 
In* sweeter and to linger longer. 

But he said to himself I'esentfulK • I’ll not come 
begging for her favours! 

And his wailing grew' e\en more anxious would she 
ever become his friend? Would he e\er learn to under- 
stand her? 

Suddenly something occurred that c]uiie o\eru helmed 
him. One evening Markusha was in the kitchen telling 
Boris about the mysterious bird pine-finch that li\es at the 
intersection of forest paths, when the lodger came in and, 
after listening a while, interrupted b\ saving- 

“But you yourself don't belie\e the things you tell, 
Markusha." 

Markusha tos.seci back his head angrilv. 

“Fm fifty-two vc'ars old, ma’am," he barked, twitching 
his ears. “It'd be a ciisgrace if 1 beliexed such twaddle." 

She gazed at him for a long time in silence, blinking 
her large eyes in astonishment. At last she \entured to sa\ 
softly, glancing at those about hcu- 

“Then why should you try to make others belie\e such 
.twaddle?" 

“To have a little peace, that's wli>," he whined. ‘‘I've 
tramped this country from sc'a to sea. I've been to 
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Archangel and to Odessa and to Astrakhan, I’ve got more 
knowledge in the soles of my feet than another has in his 
head. I’m not one to be fooled — ” 

Matvei saw the lodger start as if in fear. Her face paled 
and lengthened and a hard look came into her eyes. 

“But why should you teach others things that you 
yourself don’t believe? Don’t you realize you’re deceiving 
them?’’ 

He arched his back like a cat, sh<K)k his head and gave 
a low laugh. 

“And still they keep pestering me!” 

I’ll send him packing, thought Matvei angrily. 

The lodger walked up and down with uncertain steps. 

“This is more terrible than imps and hobgoblins, than 
fate and doom, than even the entries in your notebcx)ks, 
Matvei Savelyevich,*’ she said with a bewildered smile. “Do 
you realize it? Natalya, please take Boris upstairs. Run 
along, Boris.” 

Markusha, delighted, gurgled with laughter. 

“And still they keep pestering me, people do,” he 
cried. “I may have a bigger heartache than anybody, and 
yet they come pestering me with their silly questions: 
What’s the meaning of this, and what’s the sense of that? 
And so I answer: here’s the meaning of this, and there’s 
the sense of that; and all the time I’m thinking: g() to the 
devil and leave me alone! And they do. It makes no 
difference whether I lie to them or tell them the truth, 
they stop pestering me. Who do they think I am — God 
Almighty? If I was God Almighty I’d show them works to 
amuse them, but since I’m not G<xl Almighty, I can only 
tell them tales. It’s myself I should be comforting; I care 
more for myself than for anybody else. And so does 
everybody. When the priest preaches a sermon, he’s doing 
it for his own sake. Everybody does things for their own 
sake. It makes no difference what you tell people so long 
as they leave you in peace. Are there devils? There 
are — leave me in peace! But perhaps there aren’t? All 
right, there aren’t — leave me in peace! And that’s the long 
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;iii(l the short of it, ma’am: If there arc, leave me in j3eace, 
and if there aren’t, leave me in peace. I hat's what 
everybody docs, and I do the same. There’s only one 
thing certain in this world: we'll all efie, no matter what we 
believe in. Death’s not to be frightened off by words, 
and nobody’ll get to heaven alive. There you are, 
ma’am.” 

But she was walking cjuietly out of the kitchen with 
bent head, as if she had received a stunning blow. 

‘‘You’d better watch that tongue of yours, Markusha,” 
said Matvei .severely. “I'll not allow you to go on 
fabricating lies like this.” 

“Leave me alone and I won’t lie,” was the answer in a 
hard, rude, unfamiliar voice. “What cioes she pester me 
for? Why is she always after me? Who cioes she think I 
am, a clown to amuse her? GckI this, (WkI that. I've got 
more sen.se in my left heel than she’s got in her head. 
What’s she alway.s poking about in m\ soul for? This isn't 
right, that isn’t right; what the hell do I care? I'se lived 
rny life, and I don’t give a tinker’s cuss for the right and 
the wrong of it. F.vcTybcKly knows the was to the 
graveyard, and I won’t have to go by invsell — 1*11 be taken 
there; no danger of losing the way!” 

He had stopj^ed whittling and barked our his words 
harshly, vindictively and as if there were no end to them 

Shakir leaped to his feet. 

“Ah-ah! Such shame! Such a shameful old man!” he 
shouted, waving his arms in the air. 

Marku.sha only iwi.sied his head from side to side and 
kept muttering: 

“Leave me in peace, that's all. Lea\e me in peace.” 

“Stop it, Shakir,” said Ko/liemyakin with a wa\e of his 
hand as he got up and went out. 

Tired, dejected, he sat down on the porch and tried to 
make out what had Jiappened. 

And I was positively afraid of him, he musecL Thought 
him somc'one special, a man apart, and it turns out he’s 
just nothing. Suddenly he excl.umed to himself: So that’s 
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why she kept hounding him! 'Fracked him down! Ciood 
for her! 

Above the caved-in roof of the Bubnov, house hung a 
sickle moon that seemed about to ( ut down the tew stars 
blossoming in the sky. He heard the barking of dogs, the 
wrenching off of nailed boards, feet crunching the ice in 
the shadow of the barn, and something like a sob. 

“Is that you?" asked Matvei with a start. 

“Yes," replied the lodger after a little pause. Then, tall 
and black, she moved into the light. 

“What's that tearing noi.se?" she asked. 

“Must be the poor taking the Bubnov house to pieces 
for firewood," he said, ga/ing at her respectfully and with 
a shade of the awe in which he had once held Markusha, 
the all-knowing. 

“Such things are done very simplv heie," she ob- 
served. 

“The house has reverted to the town by escheat, and 
there's nobody to watch it." With a glancc‘ into her j)ale 
face he asked timidlv, “Did Markusha hurt your feelings?" 

“Yes," she said, sinking down on one of the steps. 
“That is, 4ie didn’t exactly hurt my feelings, but — 1 don't 
know c|uite how to put it. I'd always felt that he was 
insincere and secretly contemptuous; that he didn’t believe 
what he was saying. I’ve met many people in my lile and 
I've discovered that incjst peasants disguise their feelings 
and are distrustful. Being with them usually leaves one 
with a heavy heart and a .sense of bewilderment. Fonight 
it all came out." She paused a second before she said, with 
a quiet fervcjur that was almost suppliant: “1 wantc'd so 
baclly to be proved wrong! It's loo dreadful! I remem- 
bered the entries in your notebook — ‘dead soajj’, and all 
that...." 

Why is she saying this? thought Matvei, .straining to 
catch her every word. 

“I’ll give him the sack," he said. 

“There, you .sec? Why should you?” she exclaimed 
unhappily. 
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“It’s very upselling,” he explained. ”1 used to marvel 
as I lislened lo him; here was a man who knew everything 
and (ould explain eveiytiiing, hm it turns out he was just 
talking foi the sake of hearing himself ” 

‘‘Nothing could he more shcxking than his lack of 
faith,” she said as if slating a grievance, as Markusha had 
just done'. “When you meet educatc'd peo])lc‘ who have no 
faith (tliere were .iiid still aie main sucli people) \ou 
think’ well, it can't he helped; ihev haven't enc)ugh vigoui, 
they’re like \n\n\ plants. Hut he? He's the soil itself; he's 
of the people* \nd to think of his going about tor dozens 
of years leaching otheis things that he liimself doesn t 
lielieve! It's odious! I never knew men like that existed, 
and now it sc'ems to me I've* met dozens of ifiem; men 
who, when tliey sav ‘ves’ anci ‘no‘, simplv mean: Leave me 
in jieace!’ What a dreadful gulf a pet son j>uls hetween 
himself and others, hetween himself and the whole world! 
He's w’illmg to s.tv anything foi the sake* of petit e. What 
peace? KclutalecI people who have no faith at least helu*ve 
in themselves, in their own personaliiic's, in tlie strength of 
their will Hut a man of his sort isn’t c‘ven .iware of 
himself. Von rememher what lie said about Lite? What 
complacent, what ahvsmal despair! Do vou iindei stand "" 

.No, he* did not undei stand. He* hung on her words 
and stored them up in his memorv . but their meaning 
escaped him. He was ashamed to admit it and did not 
wish to inteiiupt hei coiujilaint, hut the more she spoke, 
itie more numerous were the gaps in his iincUi stanciing 
Questions pojjpccl into his mind, hut fiefore he had lime 
to ask one, another would jostle it aside and demand to he 
heard. Something inside liim rushed m pursuit, trving to 
keep up with her, to seize and hold on to her idc*as, but 
he succeeded onlv in confusing c*\ei\ thing. To he sure, 
theie w'ere certain thoughts that he found coiiuidc'd with 
his own. 

“Life flows on, .md then all of a sudden vou leali/e 
you’re living in a strange land, among strange people. 
And everyone seems lo he piticnl against evervone else. 
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iHHind bv no lies— no living ties. th;ii is. \(Hhiiig hut ,i 
noose st^iieezing the breath out of people—" 

"That’s it, a luxtse.” 

“One wants to fill in the gulf separating oneself from 
one’s fellow-men, but it keeps growing wider and 
deeper — ” 

“Yes, wider and deeper.” 

These comprehensible fragments inspired liim with 
faith in her, and when she fell silent and was lost in 
thought he said, first glancing about as if fearful of being 
overheard: 

“How do you explain this, Yevgenia Petrovna: you’re a 
Russian and I’m a Russian and yet it’s hard for me to 
understand what you say?” 

She turned to him quickly. 

“Hard? ’ 

“Yes. Some of the words you use — ” 

“Ah, words!” she breathed mournfully. “But you do 
understand that I wish people well, don’t you? And that 
I’m honest?” 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “I couldn’t think you were 
anything but honest.” 

He was* about to emphasize his sincerity by crossing 
himself. 

“Thank you,” she said softly, holding his hand; then, 
shivering slightly as she glanced round the yard and up at 
the sky: “It’s rather eerie here — and cold, too.” 

"Let’s go inside,” he suggested, and when she rose 
without a word and went in ahead of him, he had a 
sudden sweet premonition that a momentous change in 
their relations were about to take plate. 

She walked thoughtfully about the room with raised 
eyebrows, saying: 

“That, too, is deplorable: that you are Russian, and 1 
am Russian, and yet we speak a different language and 
don’t understand each other.” 

From where he sat on the couch he followed the 
shades of her expression, the transition from wonder to 
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fear and U) yearning, and his heart beat wildly as he 
thought: Tonight! Tonight! 

He divined that her mood was different from the one 
when he hud read his noteh<x)k to her — less proud, 
haughty and mocking — and he could understand the 
agitation he detected in her vc^ice. 

So she senses it too? he thought with something of 
triumph, hut with even more of compassion. 

She shivered, pulled her shawl tighter, and kept 
running her fiand over her forehead, disturbing the IcK'k 
of dark hair that had fallen across her cheek. 

“I don’t understand you, c'ithcr," he heard her sa). 
“At first I thought \c)u were so — forgive me for saying 
It — ordinary.” 

Why should she apologize? he wondered. 

‘‘And then, unexpectedly, those a|)palling nc)iebcK)ksI 
As you read I .seemed to hc‘ar a vouc* ol leproach from 
far, far away, out of the distant j>ast, saving to me: what 
has happened to you? You know French; do vou know 
Russian? Vou like to read novels, you take pleasure in a 
fine literary style; well, here is a novel for vou; a novel 
about ‘dead soap’ Vou know world historv, but do vou 
know the history of Okutov?” She gave a low laugh. 
‘‘That evening I was like a bird you had caught; vou set 
about .slowly plucking the feathers out ol my wings, erne 
by one, not maliciously, merely for amusement. The next 
day I went for a walk. 1 climbed a hill beyond the town 
and lc3oked down u|)C)n it with entirely different eyes, 
rhere on the snow lay a big black spider, and reaching 
out in all directions to the surrounding villages was the 
spider’s web of your Okurov thoughts ancf beliefs — the 
poisonous suds of dead soap! It reached very far, catching 
countless people in its meshes, poisoning them with savage 
superstitions, torturing them with blunt, impassive cruelly . 
I'hat dreadful .sage — what was his name?” 

. “Bazunov?” said Matvei glumly. 

He vaguely resented what she said about the town. 
Recalling how he had regarded Okurov not .so long 
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before, he observed with a sigh, “It’s only a little town, 
of course, and so natui'ally our thoughts are little, 
too.’’ 

“What a pity I'm a woman!” she said, flinging her 
hands behind her head. 

The words had a familiar ring. 

“Why a pity? ’ 

“It keeps me from doing things I'd like to do,” she 
said reflectively. “1 know' — certain people have said this is 
no time for posing big problems and undertaking big 
tasks, that we must set alwiiit doing the simplest, most 
everyday things. I use<i to laugh at suth ])eopk‘, but 
perhaps they were right. Perhaps the doing of simple 
tasks is oui most jnessing problem now; and in this lies 
true heroism.” 

And again began the baffling dance (if incomprehensi- 
ble thoughts and unfamiliar words, d hev whirled round 
her like the wind at the cioss-roads, pushing her about, 
keeping her from reaching the lonely man silling m the 
dark lorner. There she was, buffeted from side to side, 
now approaching him, now receding into a ha/e of ideas, 
leaving him# racked by longing. 

It’s not me she’s talking tc^, it's herself, he thought. 
Markusha was not entirely wrong. 

And w'hcn she went out — suddenly, unobirusiveK , as 
if she had dissolved — he felt that her words had leil no 
clear and durable impression: nothing but a him ol 
unfamiliar concepts. 

But he was wrong. From that evening his ihongliis of 
her w'ere bolder, and they were tinged with pit)'. He' had 
discovered her weakne^ss. 

Eerie, is it? Find ycmrself in a strange land? He ga\e a 
doleful little smile as he recalled her words, conscious that 
in some respects he was stronger than she. 

I'he next morning Boris ran to him and said his 
mother was ill and could not get up. 

“111?” repeated Matvei in alarm. 

He went boldly np.stairs, but on entering the little 
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room with a ceiling like the sloping lid of a coffin, his 
courage forsook him. 

“What’s the matter?” 

She smiled faintly. 

“A fever — a headache — ” 

He could see nothing but a flushed face in a cloud of 
fluffy dark hair on a white pillow. 

“Would you like some cranberry juice to drink?” 

“Very much,” she said. 

“I’ll tell them to bring you some, (aiiild u^ur talk with 
Markusha have brought this on?” he asked limidh, 
di opping his eyes. 

“(lertainly not. And \el — it did cost me sometfiing, of 
course ” She smiled through lowered lashes. “I feel as 
though J had stumbled and shaken mvself up badlv.” 

Mat\ei went out thinking. Slug's taken it close to heail 

In the kitchen hc' remembeiod lor some unearthly 
reason that liom the window of the attic one could see the 
fire-towei sticking out like a sore thumb. 

She was in bed for near!) fixe wc‘eks — fixe xveeks of 
holida) for fiim. Almost exerx dax he came to find out 
hoxv she was, and he xvould sit in the tinx room at the fool 
of the bc‘d until she grew tired and could talk no longei 

She talked a lot and willingly, and the most important 
thing he gatheied from it all (and this raised him 
consideiablv in his own exes) xvas that exerx thing she said 
C4une from books; all her knoxvlc^dge h.icl been «icc|uired bx 
reading. 

“As soon .IS vou’re xxell vou must get me books,” he 
insistc*d. 

“Yc's, indeed. I'm glad you xvant to read.” 

“So am I.” 

Meiilallv he adclc'd: Soon I'll get to knoxv as much as 
you do. 

It was pleasant to realize that her superioritx to him 
eame only from books. 

She kept saying oxer and over again th.ii people must 
be taught, that then they xvould become bettei and lixe 
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like human beings. She told him about people who 
devoted their whole lives to trying to make others upright 
and to cultivate in them a respect for knowledge. And for 
this they were thrown into jail and exiled to Siberia. 

It was strange to hear that there were people who 
dared to pit themselves against life as they found it. But 
on remembering his own father, who resembled them in 
some respects, it was easier to believe. The lodger told 
him about many such people, dozens of them. He could 
see that she loved them deeply; her eyes shone with love 
and pity whenever she spoke of them. Soon he was 
captivated by the beauty of her stories and came to accept 
these noble champions of truth and justice much as he 
had accepted Markusha’s spiites and hobgoblins. He 
listened to the accounts of their lives and woiks with the 
reverence with which he had once listened to the lives of 
the saints, but he could not imagine such people in the 
streets of Okurov. 

Her accounts of the hardships they endured 
reminded him of the vivid tales his father had once told 
him about men of the past who had been lobbers and 
outlaws in their youth and who in their old age had 
secretly retired into monasteries “to pray for the salvation 
of their souls”. He felt that these two types, equally alien 
to him, had something in common, namely, a different 
way of life, and w^hile he admired it, he was no more 
drawn into it than into the life of a fairy-tale. 

“What is to be done so that these g(K>d people shall be 
free to spread knowledge and truth?” he asked. 

The lodger explained to him at length how freedom 
must be won (she became more beautiful than ever when 
.she spoke about such things), but her words only 
perplexed him. 

“That’s all well and good,” he t)bjected cautiously, 
“but how can you put the whole of Russia on the same 
footing? Take this town, for instance: what good can our 
people be to the state? Nobody cares a straw about 
anything but his own house and family.” 
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“Other interests will be awakened in them.’’ 

“What would happen,’’ he mused aloud, “if our folk 
were called upon to act? They don’t know anything and 
don’t want to know anything except Okurov; the Dremov 
folk, nothing except Dremov; the Myamlin folk, nothing 
except Myamlin; and so on through all the eleven districts 
of our province, each for himself. They’d only start all 
sorts of rows and intrigues, and the Vorgorod folk are 
smarter and more pugnacious than the rest, so they’d be 
bound to come out on top. Naturally enough they’d 
support the rich districts. I’m afraid you’d first have to 
pour boiling water over us to purge us of our sins, or sear 
us in the fire, like a skillet at the beginning of Easter 
Week.’’ 

She gave an impatient wave of her hand, her sleeve 
fell back above the elbow, and from time to time her gown 
came open at her breast. He lowered his eyes. The beating 
of his heart quickened, a hammer pounded in his head, 
and for some minutes he heard and understcK)d nothing. 

She told him about herself: that she was the daughter 
of an army officer; that her parents had died when she 
was a child and she had been brought up by an uncle, a 
colonel. She had married a schcx)lmasier who had used his 
conscience rather than the official textbooks as his guide, 
and she had helped him in this to the best of her abilitv; 
one day their rooms had been searched, forbidden books 
had been found, and both of them had been exiled to 
Siberia. That was all. 

A strange and simple story. He had expected it to be 
long and full of dreadful events. She told it briefly, 
reluctantly, frowning and sniffing disdainfully. He longed 
to ask her if she had loved her husband and if they had 
been happy together. He longed for her to tell him 
something about her intimate life and feelings, but he 
dared not ask. 

“Is your uncle alive?’’ he said. 

“Yes. He’s vice-governor now,’’ she said with a little 
yawn. 
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“Didn’t he offer to help when ... er ... when that 
happened?” 

“He and I see things in a different light.” 

“Even so, you’re kinsmen.” 

“What are kinsmen?” she asked with a frown. 

“Those of one blood, of one tribe.” 

“‘Blood’ and ‘tribe,’ — obsolete ideas,” she laughed; 
then, closing her eyes, she said gravely: “My kinsmen arc 
those who are akin to me in spirit.” 

Could she be flirting with me? thought Kozhemyakin 
again, his heart going cold. 

Often, excited by talking with her and filled with a 
sense of affinity with those who lived outside his own little 
world, he would walk out to the fields and sil on a hill to 
watch twilight descend upon the U)wn, and the struggle 
between light and darkness. How gently it went out, 
giving place to the new day! 

In those hours of solitude two desires pf)ssessed him by 
turns: one, to do some deed which would give him the 
right to come back to her and say: Am I not worthy of 
you? — the other to slip back to her in silence and lie at 
her feet like^ a dog. 

How good it would be, he thought with a shade of 
sorrow, to give her everything — all his monev 
and possessions — and go away, as So/ont had done. But 
more and more often he had a joyous impulse to say 
to her: 

“You and I are both lonely, both of us aie strangers 
here, let us live out our lives together.” 

He dreamed of the quiet life they would live, feeling 
no need of people, no resentment of them, no fear of 
them: only he and she, living soul to soul. It was sweet to 
dwell on this thought; his body was flooded with light and 
warmth, as if dawn were breaking in his heart. 

The young grass on the hill bowed joyfully to the 
morning, flinging off the silver dew on to the steaming 
earth, and as Kozhemyakin walked home the town was 
enveloped in a pink haze. 
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OccasioiKilly ihe lodger read poetry to him, and 
whenever she (ame to the word “love ” he would drop his 
eyes in emharrassmeni and sa\ to himself: 

Could she he flirting with me? 

One day, in the middle of her reading, she c losed hei 
eyes wearily, ffe froze on the spot, afraid to move a 
muscle. In two or three minutes she opened them again 
and said w'ith a little laugh: 

“I had a dream." 

“A pleasant one?" 

‘‘Yes. What a |)ilv the pleasant ones pass so quickh’" 

She IS flirting with me. derided Mat\ei. 

She got up for the first time when the birches were 
putting out moist yellow leaves and the jealous finches 
and mocking starlings had returned from the South. 

On a warm and hrilliant ncKmda\, when e\en in 
Okurov the sun seemed to have meltt'd and s])read out. 
turning the whole heaven into a dazzling blue sun. the 
lodger, pale and wasted, in a red waist and black skirt, 
went out into the orchard, where she walked up and down 
thc‘ paths for a Ic^ng time, humming to herself as if 
murmuring .» praver, smiling happilv. touching the satin 
hark of the hire lies gratefully, stepping cautiously on the 
moist earth as if she* weie afraid of crushing the voung 
blades of grass and rosettes of plantain 

Her hair was wound round her head and glistened as 
if dustc'd with gold. Slie lifted her paper-thin hands and 
looked <it thc'in in the sun Matvei, who was walking beside 
her, also lookc'd at the* transparent fingers with the red 
blood coursing through them, and thought: 

She’s like the cjiic'en in the fairv-tale who escaped from 
the ogre’s clutches. 

'Fhe velvety leaves of the clover were spangleci with 
tiny drops of moisture, as if thev had broken out m sweat 
with the jov of beholding the sun; pansies winked their 
gentle eyes; bluebells tinkled on their fragile stems; amber 
drops of gum gleamed on the boughs of the cherry-trees, 
anci the apple-lues were pink with the pale buds of 
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unopened blossoms. Delicate twigs, filled with life-giving 
sap, trembled in the breeze, and the bitter fragrance of 
wormwood streamed through the air. 

Children were shouting gaily in the street, a shepherd 
was blowing his pipe out in the fields, nuns were digging 
in the convent garden and singing a song of thanksgiving 
in high ringing voices: 

To you, oh much-sung Virgin, Molhe) of God... 

The lodger turned the soft glance of her sunken eyes 
upon Matvei. 

“The ‘much-sung Virgin’ is the spring, and God is the 
sun. That was what people once believed, and it was a 
good belief. The spring could only beget good and kind 
gods. Let’s sit down.” 

They sat on a bench under a cherry-tree. Golden 
.streamers fell upon her shoulders, breast and knees, and 
she stroked them with her pale hands, and beneath the 
skin was the blood, as bright and glowing as the sunrise. 

Matvei felt giddy, his heart seemed to stand still and 
coloured dots danced before his eyes. He got to his feet 
slowly, as it lifting an enormous weight, and said in a low 
voice: 

“I’ve come to love you deeply, Yevgenia Petrovna. Will 
you marry me? Please do.’’ 

He felt a hot wave of joy surge over him: she was not 
angry, she did not frown, she smiled in a peculiarly 
friendly way and .said .softly: 

“Ah, what a pity!” 

He sat down next to her, seized her hand and pressed 
it to his cheek. 

“I can’t wait! I want you to marry me so badly! I’m so 
afraid! Tell me, will you marry me?” 

“No,” she said. 

He did not believe her. 

“Wait....” 

“No. I’ve waited too long as it is.” 

“Why have you waited too long?” 
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“I should have told you before you aksed me,” she 
said with gentle tranquillity, and her saying it in this way 
made it impossible for him to believe her. 

“When I first came here — you remember when that 
was, Matvei Savelyevich? — I immediately said to myself, 
that man is going to fall in love with me. I was afraid of it 
and avoided you for that reason. Didn't you notice it?” 

“I did,” he said, listening eagerly. 

“But it was difficult in the circumstances. And then 
Shakir and Natalya told me so many times how gcK)d >011 
were, and how different from others, and that you had 
suffered such humiliation....” 

“Yes, oh yes!” 

“They, Uk). w<)uld like me to mari\ you.” 

“I know,” he cried, jumping up happih. “Both of 
them love you; they do, reall>. And that's how we'd live, 
just the lour of us, as in a fortress.” 

She t<K)k a deep breath and drew her toe back and 
forth across the ground. 

“I wanted to get to know yon better.” 

Why should she sa\ that? he thought anxious!). 

“We can only be friends; I shall never be your wife,” 
she said, and the words fell upon him like drops of cold 
water. “Don't think about it an\ more.” He could scarteh 
hear for the bu//ing in his ears. She got up and walked 
slowly away, and he watched her go, feeling the earth reel 
beneath his feel. 

Hard clays followed, each bringing him stunning new 
jolts, feverish thoughts and ni<K)ds to whiih he had never 
fallen prey before. Sometimes it seemed to him that his 
breast was ripped open and all the sorrow and evil of the 
earth had entered his b<Ki) through the wound and were 
crushing his heart. 

Nothing existed for him. Even before this he had paid 
little attention to the rope works (Shakir managed the 
business very efficiently), but he had been interested in his 
workmen, had spent time with them at work and in the 
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kitchen, had listened to their talk and asked them the 
news. But now he noticed no one but the lodger, whom 
he followed wherever she went. 

I’m like her dog, he thought. 

Whenever he came upon Boris, who spent most of his 
time out of doors, he would take him up in his arms, 
pinch him, tickle him with his beard, and ask him 
impulsively: 

“Do you love me? Come, tell me the truth, do you?” 

The child would wave his arms and legs, laugh and 
shout: 

“Let me go, Uncle Matvei! Let me go, I have no time! 
I’m going to the woods with Lyuba and Vanya!" 

He would rush away leaving Matvei staring at the 
ground and calculating to himself: 

“Now he’s eight. When I’m forty he’ll be sixteen, and 
when I’m fifty he’ll be twenty-six. Dear God, move her 
heart!" 

Once he whispered to her: “Think what you’re doing 
to me, Yevgenia Petrovna!" 

“I can’t help it. I can’t," she said, each word like a 
stone hurled, at him. 

“Wait, don’t be in such a hurry. Let me at least have 
hope." 

“No, you must not have hope." 

“Why should it be so — explain if you can, for the love 
of Christ! You say I’m a good man and a friend to you, 
and for me you are a good woman and a friend, both 
of us are Russian, and yet — we can’t join our lives. 
The things I want, you have no use for, and the things 
you think, I cannot understand. Why should it 
be so?" 

She tried to explain, but as he listened to the even flow 
of her speech he grew angry and threatened her in his 
heart: 

It’s lucky for you I’m so meek. I’m tied hand and foot 
by those magic words of yours ... and by my deep love for 
you. 
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'‘Have you no pity?” he asked her on another 
occasion. 

‘‘A person doesn’t love out of pity,” she answered 
sternly, drawing herself up. 

“What?” said he in amazement. ‘‘That isn’t so, 
Yevgenia Petrovna. That’s just exactly why a person does 
love: because he’s sorry for the other, sr)rry to see him so 
unhappy in his loneliness.” 

But there were times when he felt that she charmed 
away his passion as a healer charms away disease, and for 
two or three days she would he to him like a beloved sister 
for whom he had long been waiting, and he would tell her 
everything as freely as if he were talking to another man: 
tell her about everything — his father, Pelageya, and hi^ 
whole life. 

Sometimes he himself was surprised by this. 

What am I saying? he would ask himself. 

And, glancing at her, he would see her kindly eyes, so 
attentive and sympathetic, her parted lips, and the grave 
line between her brows. The face of one who was 
infinitely dear to him. 

It was this face that appeared to him in the long winter 
nights when he lay tossing on his bed, trying to fall asleep 
despite the howling of the wind and the crackling of the 
cold; and it was this face that floated before him as he 
roamed the fields beyond the town on spring nights. 

And again he would be filled with an irresistible 
longing to crush her to his breast and kiss her as he had 
kissed Pelageya, and to hear her weep in gratitude as 
Pelageya had wept, and murmur through her tears: 

‘‘It is as if I had bathed in a stream, as if my soul were 
washed clean by your tenderness....” 

Perhaps 1 should force her, he thought more and 
more frequently. 

But he dared not. There was something about her that 
made it impossible even to think of using force. Half ill 
with the torture of it, angry with both her and himself, he 
would ask himself: 
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How will it end? How? 

And again he would try to appeal to her compassion. 

“But you pity Pelageya, you pity the common folk, you 
pity your suffering comrades....” 

“That’s quite different,” she would say, shaking her 
head. “I pity you, too, in that way. I want you to be 
happy, I want you to grow and develop so that you may 
live among your fellow-men without feeling unwanted and 
unneeded. The common folk must be loved and under- 
stood and helped to find their way out of the dark coils of 
this shameful, loathsome, grovelling existence.” 

She told him about hundreds of other little towns 
which, like Okurov, were held in thrall by a horror of 
anything new and by a boredom so abysmal as to lead to 
despair. 

Filled with ignorant inhabitants ready to believe any- 
thing that did not upset them or disturb the shameful com- 
placency of their lives, these towns, each a stranger to all 
others, lay dumped upon the vast earth like bricks and tim- 
ber piled up by someone who had intended to erect a struc- 
ture of fantastic proportions, but had disappeared, lea\- 
ing all this valuable material to rot under the snows of win- 
ter and the rains of autumn, unwatched and uncared for. 

She spoke well, beautifully and ardently, like a young 
novice reciting the Magnificat aflame with faith, adoring 
and envying the Virgin Mary, who had been (hosen to 
give birth to the Son of God. 

Her slender fingers stirred as she spoke, as if she were 
plucking the strings of an invisible gmli or weaving bright 
pictures of the life of long ago in the towns of Novgorod 
and Pskov. Her eyes shone with childlike joy and her face 
was radiant. 

“See? Our people aren’t so bad! They once knew how 
to live!” she exclaimed, tossing back her head. 

Often as he listened to her he would half shut his eyes 
and fancy he was a little boy listening to his father (only 
the voice was different), so like were her tales to those his 
father had told him. , 
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“But things are different now,” he said sadly. 

He hated to disappoint her and himself, and it was a 
pity to spoil the stories, but he had to show her that he, 
tcK), knew some things: he knew ihe real life of the 
Russian people, the people living in the Okurov, 
(inilishdii, Myamlin and Dremov districts of the Vorgorod 
Proviiuc. 

With lowered eyes and in the singsong voice of a priest 
reading the funeral service, he told her how the peasants 
drank, fought, stole, beat their wives and children, lived 
with their daughters-in-law, and cheated him whenever he 
went to the villages to buy hemp. 

At first she listened attentively, asking (questions and 
sympathizing with him, but in a little while she began to 
bite her lips and gaze past him: 

“They gouge each other's eyes out, and if a clever man 
happens to appear among them, they fall on him like a 
pack of wolves,” he said in a low tone. “You heard what 
Markusha said about that man named Natruskin. Well, I 
don’t suppose there's single village that hasn't made short 
work of some Natruskin or other.” 

“Ah, you see? There are people of a different sort!” 
she exclaimed triumphantlv. 

“One in a thousand.” 

He told her about Savka and the strange wav he had 
of saying “ma-a-aster”, 

“He was a real peasant; he would have sold his father 
and mother for a ruble, and wouldn’t think twice about 
passing off rancid gcxids.” 

I'he lodger shook her head, and this only made his 
bitter memories ri.se to the surface with greater force. He 
grew excited and waved his hanci in the air as if clearing 
the way for all the base and evil deeds of the past whose 
shadows had long been crowding in u|ion him, and in his 
agitation he spoke to her as to a Father Confessor: 

• “When the woman I loved was being beaten I lay in 
the orchard and wondered whether it was happening or 
not. I didn’t stand up for her, 1 didn’t go to her aid. 
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True, it was my father who did it, but I could at least have 
thrown myself at his feet. I let him kick the baby out of 
her belly. The child would have been fifteeji years old 
now....” 

“Don’t speak of that again,” she implored without 
looking at him. 

The first time he had told her of how he had sinned 
with Pelageya and of how his father had killed her, she 
had listened with an avidity she had never shown before; 
a dark flame leaped up in her eyes and various 
expressions passed over her face. Suddenly tears had 
streamed down her grief-stricken face and her head had 
drooped slowly, as if someone were pushing it down 
against her will. 

He had seized her hand, kissed it impulsively three 
times, and gone away muttering: 

“Thank you, Yevgenia Petrovna. I’m going to visit her 
grave and tell her about.... Thank you.” 

It was a hot spring, threatening drought. A thick fog 
rose out of the bog and spread in the windless air, 
carrying the, sour and sickening smell of decay to the 
town. The burning sun, hazy and rayless, looked like a 
wilted sunflower. Instead of bringing refreshing breezes, 
the nights draped the town in shadows as black and stuffy 
as widows’ weeds. The moon was an enormous wheel. Red 
and sinister, it rose slowly over the town, and it, too, 
seemed to add to the closeness of the air. I'he winter 
wheat lost its greenness, the grass withered, the yellow 
buttercups, red poppies, bluebells and all the other poor 
blossoms of the sterile fields curled up their petals and 
meekly hung their heads; the earth was laced with jagged 
cracks that looked like lips distorted by the tortures of 
thirst. 

In the day-time droves of flies, humming like live 
wires, circled in the air, martlets darted shrieking down 
the street, all the other birds sought shelter in the 
shadows; towards evening clouds of mosquitoes flew up 
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from the swamps and whined the whole night through. 

The sweating townsfolk moved about languidly, they 
gazed up at the sky with angry reproach, spoke to each 
other unwillingly, listlessly, wearily, hopelessly, lost theii 
tempers at the slightest provocation, shouted at one 
another, and cursed in foul language. 

Kozhemyakin could not sleep at night; his head ached 
from insomnia, the hair at his temples turned grey, his 
flesh, racked by a passion that daily increased and knew 
no relief, wasted away, his face was drawn, his eyes had a 
helpless, desperate look. As if through a haze he saw the 
sympathetic glances of Shakir and Natalya and the 
mocking smiles of the workmen, and he knew that the 
gossips were spreading base rumours about him and the 
lodger. But inwardly he shrugged his shoulders and said: 

What does it matter? 

At night he went out into the fields and listened to the 
plaintive whispering of the dry grass, the rustle of hungry 
field-mice, the anxious whirr of the grasshoppers — an 
odd, dry murmur on every hand, like the soft sighing of 
the tortured earth. As he walked his mind kept repeating 
words long familiar to him: 

Love me! Pity me! 

And he fancied that everything about him was echoing 
these words in a hot and steady whisper. 

He walked with his hands locked behind him, as his 
father had walkc'd, with bowed head and bent back, 
dragging his feet heavily. Menialh disrobing the woman 
he desirt‘d, he lifted her up in the stifling air and carried 
her before him, saying to her: 

“My father was a gcMxl man, but a beast; 1 am not a 
beast, and children begotten of you would be even more 
like human beings. Yevgenia darling! Only in that wa\, 
through love, can new and better people be born!” 

He saw her breasts, rip)e fruit formed to suckle new 
Jives, and he recalled the pink teats of Pelageva’s breasts, 
straining upwards as if seeking an infant's lips. These 
pictures faded, giving way to coarser ones; he clenched his 
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fists and walked faster, broke into a sweat, and threw 
himself down, panting and exhausted, on the dusty grass 
by the side of the road. 

Sometimes on reaching home he would pace the yard 
like a tiger, glance up at the attic window with narrowed 
eyes and bite his lips. It was all he could do to prevent 
himself from calling out to her loudly and imperiously: 

“Come here!” 

But each time his courage failed him. Spent, broken, 
burnt out, he would go inside, drop on to his bed and 
surrender himself to the horror of his visions. 

If I had my father’s spirit I would have done with all 
this long ago! I must use force! he said to himself. 

A new man came to work in the yard at about this 
time. He was small and ragged and bony, and he had 
spindly legs, a sallow face and an incongruous little beard. 
His eyes were comically crossed, and to hide this he 
screwed them up so that the slits looked like the two 
blades of a pocket-knife, one longer than the other. 

He was Markusha’s successor, and he at once attracted 
attention by his polite and compelling smile and his quick 
and pithy n^nner of speaking. The workmen met him 
with scornful hostility. After giving him a careful scrutiny, 
Foma, a thin, round-shouldered, haichct-faccd peasant 
from Voyevtxlino, announced: 

“It’s creatures like him that bring the drought.” 

The new yard-porter had taken refuge behind Shakir’s 
broad back, and from there came his unex|K:cted reply in 
a high thin voice: 

“It’s not me that brought the drought, my gtK)d man, 
it’s gullies that bring droughts, and this was told me by a 
very learned gentleman. You people who run things have 
let the gullies grow and the water drain into them, and 
now a very cruel drought’s ahead of us, good people.” 

Foma opened his mouth and looked round at his 
companions. 

“You certainly are a fool, brother, a hopeless fool,” he 
said, looking at the man over Shakir’s shoulder. 
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Everyone burst out laughing except Shakir. He tcx)k 
the new yard-porter into the barn and said to him: 

“You hold your tongue; they’ll give you a beating.’’ 

“I don’t believe in fists,’’ said the little fellow. 

Another queer bird, thought Kozhemyakin, who was 
sitting in the shadow of the barn. 

On engaging the yard-porter, he had learned from the 
man's passport that he was Alexei Ilyich rivcrtsev, 
twenty-seven years old, from the town of Tujx)i L’gol. He 
had looked him over briefly and said: 

“You look like a deacon.’’ 

“Perhaps,” the man had answered politely. “Nobody 
in Ugol looks like what they're supposed to; you've got to 
take us as wc come.” 

Kozhemyakin felt there was something sly and unreli- 
able about him, and so he was surprised to find that 
Yevgenia Petrovna held length) and heated discussions 
with him and that he listened to her attentively and 
replied seriously, laconicallv, and to the point. 

He remembered that when she had first come to live 
in his house she had often gone out to the rope works and 
sat there shivering, trying to get into conversation with the 
workmen, who answered her t|ueslions curtlv, sniggering 
into their beards and exchanging meaning looks with one 
another; when she left them ihe> passed offensive 
remarks about her, and although there was no spite in 
what they said, their cold indifference was worse than 
spite. 

Later, when they saw' the esteem in which their 
employer held her, they bowed low whenever she came in 
sight, snatching off their caps and cringing like beggars, 
and they adopted an obsequious lone w'hen speaking to 
her, sighing and agreeing with everything she said. 

“What a downtrodden lot your workmen are!” she had 
once said to him sadly. 

• Matvei thought to himself: 

Just marry one of them and you’ll see how downtrod- 
den they are! 
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He had always resented the attention she paid to the 
common folk. He felt she gave them something he had 
more need of and more right to than they. Apd now here 
she was spending whole evenings talking to spindly-legged 
Alexei. Why should she? 

After supper, when work was over and the town was 
caught in the sweaty embrace of another suffocating night 
filled with the whine of thousands of insects, the five 
inhabitants of the house would go out and sit on the steps 
or in the orchard. Shakir would make a small fire and 
wave branches of wormwood over it, sending thin blue 
ribbons of smoke in the direction of Matvei and the 
lodger to drive away the mosquitoes. The people would 
tough and sneeze, but the mosquitoes went on buzzing 
and biting undaunted. 

The high voice of Alexei, the newcomer, merged with 
the drone of the insects. 

“There’s a lot of water where I come from because 
there are lots of streams, but there’s not much land and 
what there is is barren, so most of the folk have gone 
away to seek their fortune elsewhere. The Poles used lo 
tan our hides for us in the old days, but that didn’t teach 
us anything, except the women to knit socks and make 
sausages to sell. You’d be surprised how many sausages 
the people in Moscow can put away! The peasants don’t 
do much but complain: they go about complaining of 
their hard lot, saying God’s forgotten them, the officials 
have it in for them, the priest doesn’t teadi them 
anything, they’ve got no wish to learn of themselves, and 
altogether there’s no knowing what they were born for 
and what sense there is in living in a godforsaken place 
like Tupoi Ugol.” 

He darted his crooked little eyes in all directions, 
smiled politely, and swatted mosquitoes, while his words 
kept trickling out of him like water through a hole in a 
pail. 

“If you ask me, human beings don’t do anything much 
but sit. For fifty years they sit and think what they can do 
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to enjoy themselves, and in the fifty-first they turn up 
their toes and die the babies they were born, except for 
the grey beards on their chins.” 

The moon hung motionless over the orchard as if 
pasted to the murky sky. Shadows were short and stumpy, 
the dusty leaves of the trees hung down lifelessly, 
everything languished in the silent, enervating heat. The 
only sounds to be heard were the occasional scream of a 
night-bird, the hoot of an owl in the bog, or the 
caterwauling of homeless cats in the deserted Bubnov 
house. 

The lodger sal with bent head, hiding her face, 
listening to Alexei, watching his incongruous beard shake 
as he talked, watching him push his crumpled cap from 
one ear to the other. From time to time she would ask 
him a question, then again fall silent, slapping her neck or 
cheek lightly with her hand. 

She talks less and asks more questions these days, said 
Matvei to himself as he watched her hand flitting like a 
white bird in the darkness. 

A drab little thought came to him as he sat there: 

Here we sit, the five of us, all different, )ct all like 
homeless wanderers on this earth. 

‘‘Heavens above!” groaned Natalya. ‘‘It's ten) hot to 
sleep and loo hot to stay awake!” 

“Why you say such things?” .said Shakir with agitation 
to the new yard-porter. “God says: work. Russian says: no 
sense in working, you only die anywa\. Wh) sa) such 
things? The Russian is sly, he doesn’t like work.” 

After one such evening, Mai\ei said jealously to the 
lodger: 

‘‘Why are you so friendly with that .Mexei?” 

‘‘1 find him interesting,” said Yevgenia Petrovna. 

‘‘It seems to me he snaps his fingers at everything, like 
Markusha.” And he added, after a moment’s considera- 
tion: ‘‘Only he sees things from a different angle.” 

She glanced round as if looking for something. 
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"That Natruskin—do you remember him?" she said 
pensively. 

“Yevgenia Petrovna/* he said in soft supplication. 
“Take pity on me. Love me. I implore you to like a 
beggar. I’ll do anything you ask. believe anything you say. 
Tell me to give everything I have to my workmen, and I’ll 
do it.’’ 

“Do you know what I’ve decided?” he heard her say 
calmly “To go away, and very soon, too. Everyone can sec 
how you feel, and I find that trying. Even Boris said to 
me the other day: ‘Why does he stare at you like an 
Indian?’” 

“It’ll be the end of me.” 

She lifted her shoulders and walked away unhurriedly, 
shaking her head. 

That she should have walked away so unhurriedlv 
made him think with a stab of hope: 

She’s afraid to say yes; she’s afraid I'll deceive her. that 
I won’t marry her, bless her heart! I must be bolder. What 
have 1 to fear? 

A few days later a moist wind blew from the west, 
blueblack clouds gathered over Lyakhovskoye Bog, un- 
furled like mourning banners in the burning sky, and 
sailed over the town. 

The daws and crows shrieked loudly, the wind swept 
shavings into the yard, bits of hemp and fluff were 
caught up in little whirlwinds, a gate banged like a 
gunshot, from all the yards came the shouts of children 
and the shrill voices of women as they set tubs to catch the 
rain-water. 

A branch of the lime-tree growing beside the convent 
belfry kept beating against the bell, making it ring 
joyfully. Out in the fields the cowman blew on his pipe to 
summon the herd, for already lightning was darting and 
thunder rolling. 

Kozhemyakin went out on the verandah and stood 
with his eyes half-closed to shield them from the dust, 
listening to the murmur of the thirst-tortured earth. 
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Hit* locljfcr h.'Ki jusr liegun h Ifssrm with her litiJr 
scholars, hut now they came rushing out into the yard and 
whirled iibout with the shavings and fallen leaves. Lyuba, 
as white and fluffy as a bit of dow^n, held her skirls 
between her knees and clapped her hands delighted b as 
she watched Boris and fat Vanya Khr)apo\ dancing like 
sa\ages. Seizing c*ach other’s hands, thc*y stamped on the 
ground as hard as they could and shouted till the\ were 
red in tlie face: 

I.nul, send Kiin 

To field and fdani. 

Open wide the \k^ 

Anti wotei the lye 

“Not like that,” tried I^uba 

But the) went whirling round in a (oinmn of dust and 
()nl\ shouted the louder. 

X’li^in M<ii\, fna\ 

Send IIS itiin this d(i\. 

I et the xetile) flow. 

So tin (lof/s will ^low 

“L<K)k, my son, too, has turned into a pagan," Mat\ei 
heard somc’one sa\ behind him. He turned and devoured 
the woman with hungry eves. 

She was wearing a while Mordovian hloiise, wide and 
tollarless. The fine linen tell in soft folds, emphasizing the 
seductive turves of her shoulders and breasts. 

Sparse drops of warm rain were striking the roof 
noisily; the*) bounced up off the hot ground in the yard 
and the dust leaped up after them and gobbled them up. 

It grew dark as the clouds tiosed over the yard. Lightning 
flashed, everything .shiicidered, the ruins of the Bubnov 
house leaped up and fell batk w^ith a deafening bang, the 
thildren shrieked and made a dash for the barn, and the 
next instant there was the roar of a downjxnir that might 
have been a river pouring out of the sky. 

The dust rose in a tloud, only to be beaten batk and 
destroyed; yellow ribbons of water wriggled atross the 
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yard; bright streams poured off the roofs. The downpour 
increased till nothing was seen but a gleaming wall of 
water. 

“How g(K>d! How marvellous!” Matvei heard her say 
through the joyful plash and roar. 

He was conscious of a humming in his ears and warm 
waves rising in his chest. 

“It’s chilly,” he said without looking round. “And 
damp. You’d better go inside.” 

“Just think of what must be happening in the 
orchard!” she exclaimed. 

She won’t go, he said to himself. 

And suddenly he realized that she had gone. 

As falteringly as a blind man he made his way to 
Pelageya’s room. Yevgenia was standing with her arms 
clasped behind her head, looking out into the orchard. 
Noiselessly he latched the door and went over and slipped 
his arms round her. 

“Yevgenia darling,” he whispered, “kill me afterwards 
if you like ... it doesn’t matter....” 

The woman’s body seared his hands, he tightened his 
hold, she half turned and he saw her tender eyes, her 
parted lips, and he heard her murmur softly: 

“Don’t, dear, you mustn’t....” 

He lifted her in his arms as easily as if she had been a 
child and pressed her to his heart, she deftly turned her 
breast to him and for one brief moment pressed moist 
lips to his dry ones. He staggered with hei through a red 
haze, but suddenly she began to struggle and cried: 

“Put me down!” 

Slipping out of his grasp like a fish, she ran to the 
door from where, with one hand unfastening the latch 
and the other straightening her blouse, she pronounced 
words that drained all the strength out of him: 

“I can’t deceive you — I know myself too well: if this 
should happen 1 would despise myself and hate you. This 
is not a thing to be taken lightly. Forgive me if I am to 
blame.” 
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He sank down on a rhair conscious of only one thing: 
she was leaving. When she had slipped out of his arms, it 
was not only her body of which she had robbed him, it 
was his own courage and strength as well. He instantly 
realized that all was over: he would never have her. He sal 
rocking to and fro, hc^lcling his head in his hands, looking 
at her flushed and agitated face and shining eyes, and he 
fancied she was melting. She had tipped up his heart like 
a cup and drained everything cmi of it but dregs of shame 
and yearning. 

“Go away," he said with a hopeless wave of his hand. 

She went. The hcx)k on the cioor swung back and forth 
with a little click. On the floor lay two hairpins and a little 
white handkerchief twisted into a ball. 

If anyone sees them they’ll imagine something that 
never happened, he thought. He picked up the hairpins 
and tossed them on to the table and covered 
the handkerchief with his foot, instantly forgetting 
about it. 

The downpour passed. Gold patches of sunshine lay 
on the ground in the orchard, the trees waved their 
freshly washed boughs, drops as bright and alive as 
cpiicksilvcr fell off the leaves, and the warm air was 
drenched with the fragrance of steaming foliage. 

(iay voices came from the yard. 

“I thought there’d be hail,” said Natalya. 

'riie children laughed and so did Shakir in his 
chc*erless whimpering way, and Alexei could be heard 
.saying: 

“Thrown at us like alms, as if the giver was spiteful: 
here, rub ycxir noses in it!” 

Kozhemyakin sat listening to the thump of the w'ords 
against his hc^llow chest and thought to himself: 

And she refused me alms. 

Suddenly he felt ashamed to the point of fury; he had 
an. impulse to clutch his hair, jump out of the window and 
wallow in the mud like a pig, or shout and curse at the 
top of his voice. 
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The sparrows twittered noisily, a finch peeped in a 
rowan-tree, the crows cawed their approbatic^n, and Lyuba 
called out: 

“Oh, oh! You’ll drown!” 

“Stop it, Boris!” came Yevgenia Petrovna’s sharp 
command. 

“He’s all wet anyway,” lisped Vanya. 

Matvei felt tears rolling slowly down his cheeks. One of 
them rolled into his mouth and the cold saltiness of it 
made him want to howl like a wolf. 

She’ll go away, he thought. 

He was sure he could not bear to sec her on the next 
day c^r any day thereafter; how could he ever pin down 
his injured masculine pride or suppress his rising anger? 

I myself will go away; I might say something to her I’d 
be sorry for. 

The door was opened cautiously. Matvei wiped his face 
quickly and turned round. It was Shakir. 

“Time for tea.” 

“I don’t want any. Tell Alexei to harness the horse. I 
shall jjrobably spend the night m Balymery.” 

The Tatar disappeared and Matvei heard him say 
sadly: 

“He’s leaving for Balymery.” 

Again the door was opened and hope flared up in 
him. He dropped his head and heard a quiet, gentle 
voice: 

“Let’s forget all this, all this dark side, Matvei 
Savelyevich. Let’s have a friendly talk.” 

“Ah, Yevgenia Peticnna,” he said, without looking at 
her, “you’ve cast a spell over me for life. I’m ashamed. 
Please go away.” 

He battled with a dreadful longing to throw himself at 
her, seize her, twist and bend her until she cried out in 
pain. 

“Don’t you see ... I cannot, because ... because — ” 

“Go away,” he insisted dully. 

And she went without a sound. 
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Half an hcnir later he was sealed in a liiile witker gig, 
driving his horse furiously. Flying mud struck him in the 
face and on the chest; the sleek horse snorted as it 
splashed through puddles not yet sucked up by the 
parched earth. 

C^lenching his teeth, Kozhemyakin looked behind him. 
The sun was low in a clear bright sky and its rays, striking 
tires in the windows of the houses, breathed hotly u|>on 
liim. 

He opened the collar r)f his shirt, threw back his head, 
and half dosed his eyes to shield them from the flying 
mud. Anti as he galloped ahead, lacerating thoughts 
galloped beside him: 

I never lifted my hand to a woman — and what wtimen 
there were — Dunka and Sashka — as if she could be 
compared with them! And yet 1 want to hurt her. Ah, m\ 
love, ni) darling, you stiuck nn heart like lightning! If 
Old) 1 could beat you! And then wallow at )our feel 
afterwards and drink your ic'ars! Here am I on m> wa\ to 
Mokei Chapunov’s — a bad character, Mokei — a man 
who stole his own daughter-in-law. I’ll burn nnself up, 
body and soul! Why not? None but the devil cares 
about me. 

The thoughts came pre.s.sing u|>ou him from all sides 
and from down below like a swarm of flies, then vanished 
without making the slightest impression on the burden 
that lay like .i dead weight on his heart, foicing rc*ars out 
of his lightly shut eyes. 

Over thirty yc‘ars old and still a fool! he said to himself 
reproachfully as the village street rose ahead of him in the 
distance and swiftly, hungrily, bore down u|3on him like a 
yawning jaw filled with jagged, cleca)ed ic*elh. 

He drew up in front of Chapunov's hut and Mokei 
himself, who was sitting outside, ncxided a head as bald as 
an egg. 

’“How are you?” 

“See to my horse,” said Ko/hemyakin, leaping down 
into the mud. “Fve come for entertainment." 
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I'he hnrcftMUal jx-asiuit wrinkled i/p /i/s 

tace, scratched liis bkiated Mlv with the frirdh tk-d 
underneath it, and called out in a peremptory bass 

“Anna! Lyuba! Ofjen the gate!" 

Then he said suggestively, narrowing bis pale empt) 
eyes: 

“FeeJ the need of a littJe spree after the rain? I’hat’s 
right. The earth’s had relief and a man needs it too.” 

Matvei gazed back towards the town. A rosy haze hung 
over the fields, and through it could be glimpsed 
gold-flecked red patches that looked like bits of calico 
strewn by a generous hand. The sun had dropped behind 
the far hills and the town was out of sight. High overhead 
stretched the flaming wings of the sunset, and a single 
black cloud was swimming like some monstrous fish in a 
sea of flame. 

‘‘The Myamlin peasants set the wood on fire; three 
days it’s been burning. Is it out yet?” 

‘‘How should I know'?” said Matvei with asperity. 

The flooded ruts of the road gleamed like satin 
ribbons, pointing the way back to Okurov. As Matvei s 
eyes ran bver them he secretly waited for the black 
silhouette of a horseman to appear against the red sky 
(Shakir or Alexei) and come galloping up between the 
ribbons with his elbows beating against his ribs and call 
out to him from the distance: 

‘‘Yevgenia Petrovna has sent for you!” 

Crows were flying low over the fields, and whenever a 
bird swept past a puddle it became two birds. A tall 
woman with heavy eyebrows and a sad expression on her 
face came out and bowed to Matvei. 

‘‘Give me the keys,” she said to Mokei. 

‘‘She’s the one I want — Anna,” announced Matvei 
brusquely as soon as the woman had left. 

The peasant retied his girdle and made a face. 

‘‘Her? Anna?” he asked. 

‘‘Yes, her.” 

‘‘Can’t have her,” chuckled the man. ‘‘You know why.” 
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“Why?” 

“She’s supposed to he my son’s wife. She’s my 
daughter-in-law; you know that.” 

Kozhemyakin was in a mood to argue, shout, make a 
scene. 

“You’re a bastard, Mokei! Where’s your son?” 

“Where he belongs, thief that he is!’’ 

“He never stole your money and you know' it! You 
set a trap for him so that you could take his wife! Don’t 
deny it!” 

The peasant yawned, made the sign of the cross over 
his mouth, and replied complacently: 

“Nobody can prove such a thing. A pack of lies. Don’t 
believe them. The law’s the law, and according to the law 
my son Vasya’s got to stay in jail and you and me are free 
to do as we please. Let’s go inside ” 

Matvei’s belligerent mood petered out. There was no 
one worth fighting with. And he no longer cared to gaze 
down the road: the sunset had faded, the bits of calico 
had been gathered up, as had the satin ribbons, and the 
puddles were now a dark blue. 

Inside the hut they were met by Lyuba, the w'ife of 
Mokei’s nephew who was doing armv service. She was 
small and thin, with moist eyes and a big scar on her 
forehead. Bowing from the waist, she said: 

“GcH)d-dav to you, Matvei Savelyevich, sir!” 

It had been a long time since he had last been in this 
hut, which was bigger and cleaner than most peasant huts, 
but he felt as if only yesterday he had seen that icon 
corner with its five icons, the looking-glass with the 
peaked frame, the ckxk with the motionless pendulum 
and the horseshoe fastened as a weight to one of the 
chains, and the low. wide sleeping-bunks. 

Lyuba brought in a tray with vodka and food. He 
gulped down three glasses of vodka, which instantly went 
to his head. He did not enjoy drinking; he disliked the 
taste of vcxlka as well as its effect on him. It sapped his 
strength and dulled his wits without robbing him of them 
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altogether, so that he perceived everything, hut dimly, 
ha/ily. 

For three days he wallowed cheerlessly and heartlessly 
in the mud of a village debauch. At times he shed 
drunken tears and wailed to the distorted image of 
Lyuba’s face: 

“Lyuba! Try to look like her, just once, just for a 
moment, I’ll give you everything I’ve got! You (an’t, can't 
you, you slut?’’ 

Mokei cried, loo; cried and shoutc'd: 

“You’re Mai\ei, I’m Mokei — that’s all the difference 
there is between us, see? We’re all humans in the sight of 
God. All dogs are dogs to you and me; all of us are 
humans to GckI, and that’s all. N-n-no difference at all, 
see?” 

“That’s a lie!” cried Matvei, beating his (best with his 
fists. “She’s different. NobcKly's as good as her — nobody!” 

Mokei kissed him on the cheek. 

“Oh, come! We’re all just humans. Where's the truth? 
Perhaps I’m the truth? I’m no good, I’m a scoundrel, a 
rascal — that’s the truth, (}od's own truth!” He cross- 
ed himself. “Merciful God, what makes you put up 
with us?” 

Ko/hemyakin fell on his knees in front of l)ig- 
mouthed, blubbering Lyuba: 

“I met a certain woman, the onl) cme who could have 
saved me from this life, and now it’s all o\er,” he said. 
“No Chile’s come riding up on a horse. She didn’t send 
anyone. She built new towns for me, filled them with fine 
people, called me to climb the belfry with her — and threw 
me down. And here I am. She’s gone. In other words, I’m 
not good enough for her.” 

He beat his head against the bunk. 

“What am I good for at all if I’m not good enough for 
her?” he sobbed. “Dear Gcxl, you killed the living soul in 
me by shc^wing her to me. Why?” 

Drunken Lyuba tried to lift him off the floor. Her tears 
dripped on his head and neck and he heard her wail: 
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“You poor unhappy boy! Buy yourself a honcycake, 
pray on it to the three brothers, Usynya, Borodynya and 
Nikita Mamenty*\ ask them to intercede for you, say 
these magir words to them: ‘C^ome swiftly, three brothers, 
in the name of three mothers; blow, winds, blow; melt the 
snow, and melt the heart of her I know,’ and then speak 
her name.” 

Mokei, who was sitting on the Moor, pulled Matvei 
towards him: 

“You’ve toiuhed my heart, ('.all Anna, Lyuba If it’s 
Anna you want, you shall h«i\e lier — for twenty-five 
rubles. Twenty-five rubles to Anna, the whore, and 
twenty-five to me! I’m a rascal, brother. She’ll be sweet to 
you. She’ll give you «inything you want. N’ou’vc' touched 
my heart, brother!” Lhen he i oared at the top ol his 
lungs: “(iod in heaven! Why do von have anything to do 
with a wretch like me?” 

The room heaved and went round in slow circlets, and 
theie, standing like a sentry beside the stove, was tall, 
silent Anna with her aims ciossed on hei bieast and her 
eyes were filmy, like the eyes of the dead 

“(ic) away, you dead cow!” Mokei shoutc'd at her 

“Quiet, old man; where am 1 to go?" came the 
response in a flat, cold voice. 

“Matvei Savelyevich!” wailed Mokei, crawling over the 
floor like a spider. ”L(x>k at her! I'here she is, im 
ruination! God sent her as a punishment for mv sms’” 

Suddenly he burst .out singing wilcllv : 

A snowball-hee /.s g}ou'inff 

Chi a hill outside the town 

“Sing, Anna, you witch!” 

The tall woman shut her eyes and began to sing in an 
unexpectedly fine and mournful voice: 

Beneath the tiee iheie lies a stone. 

Beneath the stone theie lies mv love.. 

“Matvei, look at her, the witch!” 
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Slain was he on a fearsome night 

Foully slam by an unknown hand... 

Lyuba rocked to and fro on the bench and howled like 
a hungry wolf: 

Slashed his breast and broken hts bones. 

And his lily hands all smeated with blood... 

Mokei, who in trying to get up had only succeeded in 
getting on all fours, went on rasping: 

Dead, ah, dead, my robbei chief... 

All the way from Balymery to Okurov, Matvei was 
haunted by ghoulish memories of these people, theii 
songs and their talk. He reached home at night, ill from 
unaccustomed dissipation and oppressed by a sense of 
shame and misery. 

And they call that having a g(K)d time! he said to 
himself. And it’s always like that: everything soaked in 
tears; the songs, the dancing, just empty noise and 
shouting, as if a man said to himself: Here, what’ll happen 
if I start shouting? 

Stars were bloss<iming in the dark sky. He remem- 
bered that his father had once called them Russian stars, 
and that Yevgenia Petrovna knew the names of all the big 
ones. She also called flowers by unfamiliar names. 

There was a smell of burning in the air, a peatbog had 
caught fire, and the acrid odour tickled his nose and 
made his head spin. Down in Lyakhovskoye Bog owls 
were mewing like cats. 

Yevgenia Petrovna reminded him of a cat whenevei 
she crossed the yard holding up her skirts and picking her 
way fastidiously. And perhaps when nobcxly was looking, 
under cover of her skirts, she shook the dust off her feel 
as a cat shakes it off its paws. But most of all she 
reminded him of a nun, so austere was she, even if she 
did wear colourful clothes. She never went to church, but 
she spoke simply, fearlessly and ardently of Christ. 
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Once he had said to her: 

“Somehow the way you worship God is different from 
our way, Yevgenia Petrovna.*’ 

To which she had replied: 

“Thar is because you recognize the existence of G(xl 
but do not worship him.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Just that.” 

“Everybody recognizes the existence of Gfxl.” 

“ I'hat’s just it: (Wxl exists and you exist, but there are 
no bonds between you.” 

He felt she had voiced a dangerous heresy and 
avoided speaking to her on the subject again. 

Now as lie dnwe home, he said to himself: How am 1 
ever going to fa(<* her^ I must be a sight What a pig I’ve 
made of myself! I’ll make them heat the bath-house and 
give myself a scrubbing. 

He had wallow^ed in mud, he had sullied and 
castigated his bodv, and for this he held himself in 
contempt and disdain, but his lo\e for the lodgt‘i had 
become moie pure and serene. He felt that he had dotie 
her an injury. 

Holding in his horse like a thief in the night, he drove 
up to the gate, dismounted, and lauiiouslv lilted the iron 
kncKkc'r once or twice. In the darkness he saw the white 
gleam of an olisceiie word written in chalk on the fence. 

“Damn them!” he swore* under his breath as he 
snatched of! his ca]i and erased it. 

He heard the quick patter of bare feet and the click of 
the bolt as the gate was opened. Shakir, in a shirt that 
reached to his heels, silently tcKik the horse's bridle. 

“Sh-sh!” said Matvei. “You'll wake the house.” 

“No,” said vShakrr dully. 

“Somebcxly wrote on the gate again.” 

• “They always do.” 

As Matvei went up the steps he tuinc'd lound to ask: 

“Is Boris well?” 
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From the other side of the horse Shakir replied in an 
unnecessarily loud voice: 

“They’ve gone away — both gone away.’’ 

Kozhemyakin sank down on the step. 

“They’ve gone to live with the paymaster’s wife.’’ 

Stunned, unable to believe his ears, Matvei sat there 
muttering under his breath: 

“Gone away. How can that be? Without a word? She 
ought to have waited till I came back. Why did you let her 
go?’’ And he added, quite against his will: “What’s to 
become of me now?’’ 

As though awaiting its own extinction, the short 
summer night hid in secluded corners: in the tall grass, 
and in the ruins of the Bubnov house. It was as if its 
darkness congealed into masses that t(K)k the form of 
barns, trees and roofs, clearing the atmosphere for the 
rosy light of dawn. Some of the shadows entered the 
breast of this man and lay cold anci clammy upon his 
heart. 

A sense of weariness flowed through his limp, 
poisoned bcxly, anci in his mind he heard Lyuba's shrill 
voice singing: 

Ah, me! Bereft am I of kith and km... 

Shakir, whose long night shirt made him look like a 
corpse in a shroud, said softly: 

“She left you a letter.’’ 

“A letter,’’ said Matvei hopelessly. “What do I want 
with a letter?’’ 

“The Lord’s will...’’ murmured the Tatar as he went 
intc^ the house. The door creaked. 

Everything’s over, thought Matvei, turning round. 

He sat there till dawn, the sheet of paper covered with 
fine writing in his hand. The letters merged into black 
lines that he could not and did ncX care to decipher. At 
last the sky became a pale green; the birds began to wake 
up in the orchard and the shadows to slink away from 
trees and fences as if morning were scaring recalcitrant 
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night out of hiding. Then he began to read the long letter 
slowly, line by line. 

“Dear Matvei Savelyevich . 

“I went away so that my presence should not be a 
burden to you, and soon I may leave Okurov altogether. I 
shall not attempt to explain the circumstances that stand 
between you and me; 1 find it very painful to dwell on 
them and I doubt that you would consider anything I said 
lonvincing. Belicwe me w'hen 1 say that I would never 
make a fitting wife for you, and as for showing you 
j)itv — I showed it to another once, and for font years 1 
liad to go on King to him, and to mysell as well. 

“ rhere is still another reason why I must refuse to 
marry you, but I think you would find little comfort in it 
if I told you what it was. 

“I wish to thank you for offering me \our affection, 
for being so kind to nn son. and for helping me to 
understand many things. I was gi\en a glimpse of a 
dreadful way of life, and it has made me accept f>eople 
more simply and adopt a more serious attitude towards 
myself and others. i\'rhaps no more profound and 
penetrating observation on heroism was ever made than. 
‘Love, laboui and endurance comprise the highest form of 
heroism.' If you only knew how 1 should like you to give 
thought to Russia, to the causes making her people either 
unhappy and hysterical, or unhappy and phlegmatic. It is 
not loo late for you to begin studying; you are still voting 
in spirit and you suffer terriblv from the miserable life 
you lead and from knowing that the goodness within you. 
which others have such great need of, is being put to no 
account. As long as I live I shall remember you, a man 
living in a little tc^wn all alone as in a big prison, where all 
people — purely out of boredom — are like prison wardens 
spying upon him. It hurts me to think of you. Farewell, 
do not be angry with me. and forgive me if 1 have in any- 
way done you wrong. 

“ Yevgcn to Mansu rova . " 
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What a fine hand she writes! thought Matvei, and he 
began to read the letter over again. Others have need of 
my goodness? And what about her? If she doesn’t need it, 
why should others? Ah, she was kind to me: she patted 
me on the head — and passed me by. 

But the warmth of her voice and her look were in 
those little black letters written in a fine hand with many 
of the words scratched out (evidently she had written in a 
hurry). He read the letter once more, and on coming to 
the end a sudden memory made him fold it gingerly, 
touching it with only the tips of his fingers. 

“Shakir!” he called. 

The Tatar entered behind him. 

“Have the bath-house heated. Hotter than usual.” 

Shakir opened his mouth to say something. 

“Leave me alone, if you please,” Matvei put in hastilv, 
“I’m going to have a nap. Call me as soon as the bath’s 
ready.” 

For a week he lived in a state of constant expectation; 
and as the days went by his expectation became filled with 
alarm presaging disaster. 

He did not believe that everything was over. 'Fhe 
house was strange without Yevgenia, and he felt he could 
never grow accustomed to her absence. He t(K>k the glum 
faces of Shakir and Natalya and the darting smiles ol 
Alexei as condemnatory. 

Could she have told them I seized her that night? he 
wondered as he roamed in solitude through the orchard. 

He was used to the boredom being dispersed every 
morning by Boris’s incessant chatter. He was used to 
talking to Yevgenia freely and without embarrassment on 
all manner of subjects, including himself, and he had 
grown to love the sound of her steady, encouraging voice. 
With increasing clarity he realized how essential to him 
were her stories, opinion.s, everything she said, for, 
however extravagant and incomprehensible he found 
them, they always excited new thoughts and feelings. 
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How she had exposed Markusha! 

As he involuntarily compared the last few months with 
the long drab ribbon of life preceding them, he clearly 
perceived that the lodger had drawn him out of the 
corner in which he had been living like a clod and had set 
him upon the threshold of something new. And then, 
having given his soul a shaking, having thrown him into a 
state of unrest he would never get over, she had gone 
away. 

Often he was filled with resentment. 

Give me those b<K)ks you promised me! Where are 
they? Don’t hide them! Don’t leave matters hanging in the 
air! Finish what you have to say, so that I can understand 
and argue with ynu. Perhaps I will prove that everything 
you say is untrue — everything; what you said about the 
common folk and — and everything. 

He would spend whole days making up speeches in 
which he would mock, reproach, condemn her, but then 
would come moments when all his protests would seem 
empty and artificial and would dissolve in a vast, 
immeasurable longing. 

The obviousness of his need of her was unbearable. 
Shaken as he was to his ver\ foundations, her absence 
meant his ruin. He felt he would resort to drink, lech- 
ery, the love of harlots, anything to deceive himself, to 
find refuge from the horrible loneliness that swooped 
down upon him with a force he had never known 
before. 

In the grip of his awful vearning, he would sit in a 
secluded corner of the orchard and think to himself: 

ril go to her and say, “Do anvthing vou wish to me, 
only don’t leave me!’’ And she’ll sav, “There’s nothing I 
wish.” 

CTushed by the thought, he wc^ild reread the crum- 
pled letter that he knew by heart and find some 
consolation in it. 

This is a doc ument, he would say to himself. There’s 
no denying a dexument. 
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One evening after supper, as he was sitting by the 
window in his own room, he heard Alexei making one of 
his usual ieoncKlastic speeches in a cheerfid voice: 

“There arc certain sayings invented just to soothe 
people, like putting compresses on a boil: ‘All men are 
woven of the same thread,’ or ‘One man’s as good as 
another.’ A pack of lies! All people are different, and so 
they were meant to be. Take Yevgenia Petrovna, is she 
like other folk? No more than a star’s like a cranberry. Or 
our master, who’d ever think he was a merchant? A fine 
merchant, him! Grinding a barrel-organ would suit him 
better.” 

Why should he wish a ban el-organ on me? laughed 
Matvei to himself without taking offence. 

“And me? Who’m I like? Oh, no; now that folk have 
branched off in different directions, every man must take 
his pick. For instatue, when I was living in Vologda 1 
worked in a lunatic asylum and one ot the doctors, a very 
sensible man he was, said to me: ‘Every year more folk go 
off their chumps.’ That’s because they’ve started thinking. 
They’re not used to it, and so off they go. II you’re not 
used to hauling crates on the docks you’ll gel a rupture, 
like me; the same with using your head: it can stand just 
so much thinking and no more.” 

“The townsfolk are saying tex) many have taken to 
reading the Black BcK>k lately,” said Natalya, “but 
Yevgenia Petrovna just laughs at them, says it’s all 
nonsense, the Bku k Bexjk.” 

“Alexei!” called Korheinyakin, leaning out of the 
window. 

When the cross-eyed porter came up to him he asked 
him good-naturedly: 

“Why did you say I ought to grind a barrel-organ?” 

The porter blinked and shrugged his shoulders, in no 
way disconcerted. 

“I just said the first thing that came into my head, 
begging your pardon. I had no right, certainly.” 

Matvei laughed. 
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“Oh, I don’t mind. You have a right to think what you 
like and so have I. What were you talking about?” 

“About Yevgenia Petrovna.” replied the man reluc- 
tantly; then, with flashing eye, and in a burst of 
confidence: “And about Russian folk in general. As I see 
it, most people arc square pegs in round holes and they 
don’t understand one another. By nature this man was cut 
out to be a publican, and here he is for some crazy reason 
a monk in a monasUTy — it’s my uncle I have in mind Or 
all of a sudden a decent man drinks himself into a pig. Or 
take the judge I worked for in Penza; it turns out he 
writes dirty jingles. Fancv that, a judge! Me working for 
him, my life in his hands, and him spending his time 
writing jingles of a shady sort. It don’t dovetail somehow 
with his high calling. And there’s lots of examples like 
that. I was even thinking about you. Here you are, a 
merchant, but you never squeeze anything out of people, 
live all to youiself, out of everybrnly ’s wa\ , not like a 
merchant at all. A merchant’s supposed to ... well ... have 
a lot of (hildren, foi instance, begging your pardon.” 

“ Ihat’s all right,” said Matvei em ouragmgl\ , thinking 
to himself: 

He spc‘aks up boldly , without any feai, must be a good 
cha|). 

For the next two da\s Alexei wore a dejected air, and 
at the enci of that time he approached his master in the 
yard and, doffing his cap, askc‘d him politely to pav him 
off. 

“What’s this?” said Matvei in surprise. “Don't you like 
working for me?” 

“1 won’t leave without giving notice, but please find 
somebexfy to take my place,” said Alexei, swinging his cap. 
“I have no complaint to make, but the place doesn’t suit 
me, bc'gging your pardon.” Turning away, he gave a little 
laugh and said with animation: “It’s dog 1 neecf for a 
ifia.ster; one who’ll show his teeth and make me fight hack. 
That’s my nature; it can’t be helped: 1 do like a fight and 
a quarrel.” 
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“You’re a queer bird, brother,” said Kozhemyakin, 
surveying the man’s puny body with languid curiosity. 
“Are you sure you want to leave? You’re 'not exactly a 
burly fellow; one of these days you’ll get in a fight that’ll 
be the end of you.” 

“Can’t be helped, that’s my nature,” repeated the man 
with a shrug of his shoulders. “It’s dull in this town — 
Lord, how dull! Not a soul to argue with. You can say to a 
fellow: ‘Heard the news? The tsar has given orders that 
on Friday next all the crows are to stop cawing,’ and all 
he’ll do is blink his lamps and say: ‘That so? Does he mind 
their cawing as much as all that?’ Too boring.” 

“I suppose you’re right,” agreed Kozhemyakin softly. 
“That’s what my father used to say twenty years ago.” 

The porter threw him a sharp look, put his hand over 
his mouth, and gave a polite little cough. 

“Fact is, it’s dull everywhere. I’ve been in a dozen 
provinces, and none of them was any better. Wherever 
you go the folk are like worms in the graveyard: comes a 
fresh corpse, they set to and gobble it up; when it’s done, 
they just lie squirming again.” 

He blew out his yellow cheeks, making his incongruous 
beard stand on end like a porcupine’s quills. 

“Yesterday I went to see the suicide.” 

“The clerk from the Council?” 

“Yes. There he was, dead as a doornail, but he had a 
happy look on his face, as much as to say: ‘I’m dead, 
brother, and mighty glad of it!’ True as I’m standing here. 
As if he’d done the smartest trick in the world.” 

“He drank.” 

The porter stepped back a pace, threw his cap on his 
head, and said curtly: 

“I don’t suppose it was from being too happy.” 

“N-no,” agreed Kozhemyakin. 

“Everybody wants to have a little fun sometimes; we 
only live once. That’s why I’m setting out to find a livelier 
place to live in, begging your pardon.” 

“That’s your business. Where are you going?” 
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Alexei ga/ed round him as he considered the question. 

“I thought of going to Vorgorod to be an actor, but 
seeing that I’ve got a rupture and an actor’s expected to 
do a lot of shouting, Yevgenia Petro\ na says they won’t 
take me.” 

‘‘When did she say that?” 

‘‘Yesterday.” 

‘‘Why, do you visit her?” asked Ko/hemyakin in a faint 
voice. 

“Oh, yes, indeed. Such a vei \ clever woman she is; it's 
a pleasure to listen to her.” 

“That’s true,” said Matvei involuntarily. “Ah, well. So 
it’s g(K)d-hye to you, brother.” 

“(iood-hye, and thank vou,” said Alexei, shaking the 
hand his master held out to him. 

I always seem to he saving good-hve to somehod\, 
thcnight Matvei as h(‘ roamed through the orchard. If a 
man has any spirit at all, he’s sure to take himself off. 
This accursed towti of ours’ 

He clo.sed his eyes for a second and saw his own hcnise 
with vicious clarity; he knew e\er) chink in the fence, 
every knot in the* floorboards, everv crack in the walls, the 
height of every tiee iti the orchard, the length of e\er\ 
nc’w branch that had spiouted during the summer He felt 
that he knew even the number of hairs in Shakir’s beard, 
and he certainly knew everything his workmen were 
capable of saying. 

Formerly he had known all his own thcMights; the\ had 
hc'en fc*w, haphazard and disconnected; rhev had come to 
him cjuie'tly and left him sadh, withemt disturbing his 
tranc|uillity oi' demanding anything of him; thev had, in 
fact, acteci as a soporific. Ne)w such thcMights were gone, 
and ge)ne for geod. The new one's that had taken their 
place came te) him in a long chain, each one drawing 
others after it, and each giving off quivering rays in eve'ry 
direction. 

I’ll go and te'll her she has put me in a muddle I’ll 
never get out of, he said to himself. 
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On Sunday evening he found himself at ihe entrance 
to the neat house of the paymaster, debating whether he 
should go to the front door or through 'the yard to the 
kitchen entrance. 

He had often seen Matushkin at the treasury office. 
He was an austere, clean-shaven man with a cruel mouth. 
He spoke with a harsh brusqueness and looked people 
straight in the eye as he sized them up. 

He’ll probably be indignant if I enter by the front 
door, thought Kozhemyakin glumly. 

His heart beat faster as he heard Boris’s v<)ice coming 
from the other side of the fence, the top of which was 
bristling with nails. He longed to scale it and join the 
lively little fellow'. 

He squatted down in front of a crack and called to the 
child, but scarcely had he done so when the latch was 
lifted and Yevgenia Petrovna herself stepped out. 
Kozhemyakin got up, took off his cap, and boweci his 
head. 

“Gcx)d-evening,” he heard her say in a friendly voice, 
and he felt a hot hand grasp his own tightly. “Why have 
you been so long in coming?” 

As if nothing had happened! he wanteci to exclaim. 

“I saw you from the window. Come into the garden 
and meet my landlady. She’s paralyzed, as perhaps you 
know.” 

“So am I,” he murmured. “1 was sure I could never 
step inside.” 

The familiar smile slid over her face. 

“Afraid of the paymaster? He’s gone off on a long 
holiday. Look who’s here, Boris!” 

Boris jumped out of some bu.shes, gave a happy 
whoop, threw himself on the visitor, and clung to him like 
a burr. 

“Forgot all about me!” said Matvei in a hc3llow vc^ice, 
afraid of breaking down. 

“Oh, no. Uncle Matvei! Honest I didn’t!” 

“It’s been two weeks since you — ” 
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“Kleven days,” corrected Yevgenia J'eirovna. 

Shea’s counted them, he saici to himself joyfully. 

‘‘Tve been so busy!” cried Boris. 

Matvei caught a glimpse of Vanya Khryapov's tow 
head. 

‘‘The ro|)e-maker\ come!” 

“Hullo! Hullo!” cried curly-headed L)uha, waving a 
mucidy hand at him. 

“And this is V^arvara Dmitrievna ” 

He saw' the emaciated form of a lin\ woman half- 
rc*( lining in a big wickc^r chair. She held out a childlike 
hand. 

“Titi glad to see you,” she said in a \oice that seemed 
to come from afar. 

“Wait, Aunt \'ar\ara, first we'll show him — ” began 
lioris in a l)usiness-like tone. 

“Run along, Boris’” 

Yc*vgenia Pt*tro\na disappeared among the trees to- 
gether with her son. Ko/hemvakin fell she had gone awa\ 
on ])UTpose, and he drew .i clc‘ep breath. 

“Yevgenia Petrovna has told me so main nice things 
about you!” 

He smiled seli-c onsc iousK .ind ga/c*d into the woman's 
enormous eyes set in a face that was almost transparent. 

How ill she looks! he thought. 

Her words tell slowly, like .mtumn leaves on a quiet 
day, but it was pleasant to listen to them. He re])lied in 
monosyllables as he searchcnl his memorv for all he had 
ever heard about her: at one time there had been 
plentiful and malicious gossip. On first coming to this 
town she had tried to make friends with cvervbcKlv. Her 
husband had bc*en .so jealous that he h.icl t.tken to drink 
and then got himself a mistress. Fhe disgrace ol it had 
driven her into seclu.sion, and now it was as if she 
had died: noboclv so much as mentioncMl her name anv 
more. 

Yevgenia came back humming to herself and fanning 
her face with a burdock leaf. 
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“Has the forest fire caused much destruction?” 

“I haven’t heard. It’s still burning.” 

“Was it really the peasants who set, fire to it?” she 
asked, sitting at the feet of her landlady. 

“Probably. The woods were neglected, full of fallen 
timber and underbrush. The fire has lots to feed on.” 

“While the peasants have no wood for their fires in 
winter.” 

“Forests perish and people perish,” mused the land- 
lady softly. 

“Are you thinking of that suicide?” 

“Not only: of all the people here.” 

They spoke of gloomy things, but in a way that was 
not depressing; he even found a curious pleasure in 
listening to them. 

The skin at the sick woman’s temples was almost blue, 
there were dark circles under her eyes, there was a 
throbbing in her neck just below the ear, and everything 
about her conveyed the impression that she was living out 
her last days. 

If Yevgenia goes on living here she’ll become like her, 
thought# Kozhemyakin, and the thought made him start. 

The attention with which the landlady listened to him 
put him as much at his ease as he had been in the old 
days, when, alone with Yevgenia, he had forgotten that 
she was a woman. They were sitting in the shade of two 
enormous lime-trees who.se spreading boughs formed a 
green canopy over the garden, hiding the sooty sky. 

“Alexei is leaving me,” Matvei informed Yevgenia. 

“It was I who advised him to,” .she said, covering her 
face with the burdock leaf so that only her eyes could be 
seen. “Let him go away to a big town, life has more 
meaning there. You, too, ought to go away from here.” 

“What would happen if everylnxly went away?” he 
said with a little laugh. “Somebody’s got to stay.” 

“But why you?” 

“Just because. I wouldn’t fit in a big town. I’m too 
shy.” 
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And he told them that on his first visit to Vorgorod he 
had made the acquaintance of some men in the tavern 
wlio had urged him to play cards with them. Lacking the 
courage to refuse, he had taken his place at the table, but 
no sooner had he done so than an old tapster called him 
out into the corridor and told him the men were 
card-sharpers and would be sure to clean out his pockets. 
I'he old man offered to lock him up in an empty room 
and tell the others he had been suddenly called away on 
business. For three hours he had been IcK'ked up, and 
during this time someone had stolen the feather pillows 
from the bed in his own room. Whenever he went out he 
felt that all the citizens of Vorgorod were his arch- 
enemies: a house-painter had splashed green paint on 
him, and the merchants to whom he had brcmght gcxids 
made sport of him for being so young and had forced 
wine on him until he was drunk. 

“I don’t even dare tell you what happened after that,” 
he acknowledged shamefacedly, avoiding the women’s 
eyes. “You might have thought I was a pagan the\ were 
tiyiiig to convert to the true faith, onlv not with holy 
water, but filthy fire-water.” 

A dark flush spread over the sick woman’s pale face. 

“Why is it that cver)bcKly everywhere tries to force 
their ways on others?” she said, pushing back her hair 
with her little hands. “As scM)n as someone appears who is 
the least bit different, jx?ople begin gnawing at him and 
sawang at him, removing anything that gives him individu- 
ality.” 

Yevgenia replied with her usual vehemence: 

“They think happiness is to be founci in ecpiilibriuni, 
tranquillity, lack of change, and they hate anything that 
threatens to disturb their peace.” 

She always says the same thing, thought Matvei. It’s 
like a prayer with her. 

. It was cosy and quiet here, the voices of the children 
were gay, he felt happy and at home with these women, 
but he also felt sorry for them. 
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Their speech, their gestures, their faces, even their 
shoes and dresses were different, not the Okurov kind. It 
was as if the wind had brought seeds from some distant 
place and scattered them on a waste space cluttered with 
rubbish and overgrown with weeds, and from these seeds 
two lovely flowers, alien to this soil, had bloomed for a 
short while. 

Behind everything they said there was a tenderness 
that sought to excuse people. This was particularly 
pleasant to hear, and it was this that roii.sed his sympathy. 

It was night-time when, somewhat reconciled to his 
fate, he went home. 

So you're out to disturb the peace? Well, you’xe 
certainly disturbed mine, he thought sadK. W’hal am I lo 
do now? 

He began to make frequent \isits to the paymaster’s 
house and spent much time there. If Yevgenia was not at 
home he would pour out his heart to the sick landlad): his 
life had been upset, he could not go on living in the old 
way and he did not know how to live in any other. One 
day he told her he would probably take to drink. 

“Don’t think of it!” she had cried out, blinking her 
dying eyes in fear. “It’s only because you have at last 
grcjwn up and your eyes have ncx y(*t l^ecome u.sed to the 

He disliked what she said, it sounded empty, sugary, 
unpleasant, superfluous. He had only want<*cl her to 
convey his mood to Yevgenia, who, he felt, was avoiding 
him, since she was never at home when he came. 

He dared ncx speak to her of love again, but he 
wanted to be alone with her once more so that they ccxdd 
say something final, .something conclusive. But she did not 
give him the oppemunity. 

One day, meeting him at the gate-, she announced 
without any warning: 

“In three days I am leaving.” 

She said it in a loud, bold voice, her eyes dark, her lips 
curved in a disagreeable smile. 
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\\c wfiil (old. Ik* stood there stunned, iniahle to iitlei 
a word. 

“C>)me, let's j(o out to tiu* fields,” she said, t.tking his 
arm. 

Vs they walked she |)iessed his elhow to hei side and 
said (|uieily: 

‘‘M\ gH‘at hig l)o\ ! I'm as sorr\ lor \ou as I would he 
lor a hrothei oi’ a son.. 

”Ye\ genial” he murmured. ‘‘W'h.ii am 1 to do?*' 

“My decision was determined not l)\ thoughts ol 
mvsc‘lf but ol y>u; I don't want to deceive \ou 

lie gl.mced into hei lace and scarceK rc*cogni/ed her, 
so (lose she seemed to him He conlcl scaiceK breathe and 
he felt his heart melt and flow through his veins in a hot 
levivihing sirc'am 

“Dai ling!” he whispered “It doesn’t m.ittet I no longei 
(hcMin of mairvmg vou; that would he absurd. See what 
marriage has hi ought voin l.mdladv to! I think too much 
ol you for that. What iu*ed have vou ol a dog' Vnd I 
should he like a dog tunning at voui hc*els — ” 

“Don’t!” she* s.iid, glam ing lound. 

“Hut thc‘ie IS one tiling I .isk ol vou,” he said e.igerlv . 
“he a good sistei to me, do not chop me*, do not forget 
me. Write* to me, let me know how vou aie.... " 

“Ol course I will You'll meet .mother woman, 
someone better than me,” she said, |)luckmg at the collar 
ol hc’r blouse. 

He waved his hand deprec alinglv . 

“I wouldn't wrong another wom.m. I would alwavs he 
seeing >ou in her jilace .uid that would he unfair to her, 
wouldn't it?” 

riicT went on until tliev came to the site of an ancient 
Mordovian settlement, now reducc*d to four mounds 
covered with turf. It was here the Okiirovites liuried 
drunks and suicides. One ol the graves had been dug so 
‘ic'cently that the grass had not vet had time to cover it; it 
looked as if the skin had been nibbed off the earth on 
that spot. 
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“Let’s sit down,” she said. 

He sat down submissively and toc^k her hand in his, 
saying as he stroked it: 

“Farewell, Yevgenia; farewell, my love!” 

“Matvei,” she said without withdrawing her hand and 
allowing her shoulder to touch his, “if you give me some 
money — ” 

“As mu(h as you like.” 

“Not for myself,” she put in quickly, pulling her 
hand away. “I want to buy bcx)ks with it and send them 
to you.” 

When they got back to the town he felt within him a 
new strength and fortitude that were quietly conquering 
the agonizing doubts and contradictions Yevgenia had 
once excited in him. 

But at home that night he again fancied that every- 
thing she had said in the afternoon was nothing but 
words, empty words intended to comfort him. 

He recalled Markusha’s vicious contention: 

“It makes no difference what you tell people so lf)ng as 
they leave you in peace.” 

A cold clamminess came over him, as if the words had 
imprisoned him in a cellar. 

She’ll go away and forget all about me. I’ll grow as 
savage as a boar in the forest and die of my misery. 

But suddenly the thought struck him that he could 
bind her to him with money; after all, she was penniless 
and she had her son to educate. 

That’s it! he thought with growing confidence. She’ll 
take money and consider herself indebted to me. That’s it! 

And on the following day he said to her: 

“Please let me give you some money, Yevgenia 
Petrovna.” 

“Oh, yes,” she replied hurriedly: “I have nothing for 
the road. If you could let me have twenty rubles — ” 

“For the road! That’s nothing,” said Matvei sulkily. “I 
meant for Boris, and ... in general ... to live on....” 

She straightened up and an angry light flashed in her 
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eyes, but instantly she turned away and replied in a 
non-committal tone: 

“Oh, we’ll distuss that later; if ever 1 am in need 
of it.” 

“Won’t you take it now?” 

“Now?” She considered a moment, and then, in a 
voice as business-like as if distussing a weight) transaction: 
“Very well, I’ll take twenty-five rubles — not twenty, but 
twenty-five.” 

I’m a fool, thought Ko/hemyakin, dropping his eyes in 
confusion. As if a person coulci buy her! She doesn’t even 
know the value of money. 

She went away in the morning, before dawn, in the 
cold darkness before the town was auake. 

Hei face was flushed and excited, her eyes haci a dry, 
nervous glitter. In a grc'y linen dust-coat with a white veil 
on her head, she fussed about the cart, waving her arms, 
reminding Matvei of a bird that is late in setting off for 
the south in the autumn. 

Boris, turned out ol bed at too eaily an hour, blinked 
sleepy eyes and was fretful. 

“Why are the horses so little?” he complained to 
Shakir. 

“All cattle here are little,” .said Shakir sadly. 

“We won’t get anywhere with such horses. Thevie 
just dogs dressed up like horses.” 

Natalya hustled about the yard wiping her swollen 
eyes. 

“Don't forget the cakes, dear,” .she said to Yevgenia 
Petrovna. “They’re in the hag under the seat.” 

Shakir bobbed his shaven head as he tied the old 
leather trunk to the hack of the cart. Beside him laboured 
a young carter whose broad face was thickly sprinkled 
with freckles. 

Kozhemyakin stcK)d at the gale stroking Boris's hair 
and saying to him: 

“Don’t forget us. Write to me, d'you hear? Tell me all 
about Mamma ... and yourself. You won’t forget?” 
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“Of course not,” replied the child sullenly. 

The paymasters wife thrust a tousled head through 
the window and slowly mouthed some bloodless words: 

“Stay and have breakfast with me, Matvei Savelyevich.” 

“Thank you,” he muttered, his eyes following 
Yevgenia. 

She was chattering unnecessarily, her eyes roved here 
and there in apprehension, or perhaps in confusion, 
and her flurried movements again reminded Matvei of a 
bird, this time in a cage with an open door, which hops 
about eyeing its freedom, unable to make u|) its mind 
to fly away for fear the open door may be only a 
trap. 

He pitied her. 

All alone. Going off like this ... all alone. 

“Ready!” announced Shakir. 

Yevgenia Petro\ na went up to Matvei and lifted her 
veil. 

“Well”... she said, and, seizing his arm, drew him after 
her into the house, murmuring as she went: “First I must 
say good-bye to Varvara Dmitrievna, and to L.yuba; she’s 
asleep.” 

Mat\ei felt that this was not what she wanted to say, 
but he let her run on. 

He stood waiting in the hall, listening to the kisses and 
sniffling coming from inside the room and seeing in his 
mind’s eye a sweep of land with bumps ol hills and 
bristling woods on it, and a valley filled with dark trees 
between which coiled a cold river, and, cutting through 
the whole scene, an endless dusty road. 

“F" are well, dear friend.” 

She put firm hands on his shc^ulders and gazed at him 
with wet and shining eyes. She began to speak hurried 
words of comfort, but he embraced her and kissed her on 
cheeks and forehead and replied without hearing what 
she said: 

“Don’t forget me; in the name of all that’s holy, don’t 
forget me; after all. I’m a human being.” 
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Then, standing in the porch, he jealously watched her 
kiss Shakir as she had kissed him and saw the Tatar stamp 
his feet like a horse and press his shaven head against her 
shoulder as he cried: 

“You’re too good — too good!” 

Natalya ran up crying, and (he three of them put their 
arms round one another and did a son of awkward dance. 

Everybody loves her, thought Matvei. 

“Hurry up!” cried Boris, jumping into the cart. 
“Uncle Matvei! Come here!” 

He wen! to the boy. 

“Write to me, please do,” he said to him wearily. 

“I will; big, long letters.” 

The child patted him on cheeks and ears and sniffed 
to keep from crying, but the tears rolled down and hung 
on his chin. 

I'hey drove off in a cloud of dust, the cart bumping 
.md creaking over the uneven road. Above the cart waved 
a white veil and Yevgenia’s hand, and the pa\ master s wife 
waved a handkerchief from the window. 

rhe clogs ran out into the road and charged after the 
horses, stretching their bodies like rubber. 

“So she's gone, our dear guest,” said the paymaster's 
wile, blowing lui nose. “Tome and have breakfast with 
me, Matvei Savelyevich, and we’ll talk about her.” 

Matvei started. 

“I'hank you. Presently,” he murmured and set out 
after the can. 

He walked slowly, his eyes glued to the road ahead as 
if stalking something that lurc*d him on irresistiblv , and 
before he knew it he was outside the town. 

The object ol his focus was a little dark spot in a cloud 
of dust that bounced ahead, and every time it disappeared 
behind a tree or a barn liis heart sank. At last it climbed 
the final hill, swayed over the crest, and was gone. 

• Ko/hemyakin came to a hall and look off his cap. 

Farewell, Yevgenia Petrovna. 

An hoiii before he would not have dared to imagine 
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what would become of him when she left and, behold, she 
was gone! It was very sad, but he had experienced more 
painful and poignant sensations. 

Alarmed at discovering it was less painful than he had 
expected, he started out in the same direction, walking 
faster and searching his heart. 

The last few days have worn me out, he thought as if 
in self-justification. I kept waiting for it, and now that it’s 
over, it’s almost a relief. Like when somebody dies; it’s 
unbearable as long as the body’s in the house, but once it’s 
buried it’s a relief. 

White birches, already sprinkled with yellow leaves, 
swayed distinctly in the clear air of the autumn morning, 
suggesting altar candles; stunted horses bobbed their 
heads as they walked slowly down the furrows; blue and 
red peasants followed them in silence, bending over dry, 
brown soil, and in the foot-work hollows on either side of 
the road greamed pale yellow and mauve flowers. Stiff 
immortelles sprang out of the dusty grass, and as Matvei 
looked at them he remembered her words: 

“One must love; then one will feel neither fear nor 
loneliness. One must love.’’ 

He walked as far as the hill over which the cart had 
disappeared and stcxKl there gazing with moist eyes at the 
dark blue wall of the forest cloven by the road, then cast 
his eyes about him: a bright track of river wound over the 
uneven fields, looping about as if uncertain where to go; 
the soil was like a smudged draught-board with its squares 
all run together; a wood at the rim of the fields propped 
up the empty sky; the season’s last martins were darting 
like lightning through the air; a faint chirping of 
grasshoppers could be heard, and from the ploughed 
furrows came weary shouts grading the plough-horses. 

Kozhemyakin was bereft of all desire; his chest was as 
empty as the inside of a bell, in which his heart hung like 
the clapper, cold and heavy. 

In the distance stretched the town, thrusting its crosses 
up into the bright emptiness of the sky. He heard the 
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muted ringing of bells, the dull hammering of ax)pers 
whose busy season had come (it was now time to salt 
cabbage and mushrooms for the winter). 

The women have a better time of it, Matvei thought 
enviously. They have all sorts of jobs to keep them busy... 
and babies to look after.... 

A pallid autumn sun rose above Chernoramensky 
W(H)d and little black dots of pe()ple came along the road, 
leaj)ing and scurrying like mice escaping from a dark 
hole. 

The town assumed innumerable tints and colours. 
Kozhemyakin st tidied the toy-like houses: each had its 
orchard and fence, but each was separated from all others 
by a deep gulf: the emptiness encircling it. 

He ielt himself filled with a compassion that swelled 
his breast to breaking-point and forced tears to his eyes. 
But his (ompassion was mixed with resentment. He 
longed to rush back to the town, take up his stand in the 
marketplace where all could see him, and cry out to the 
passeis-by: 

“Dear people, dear unfortunate people! L’nuilerable is 
the compassion I feel (or you, whom everybcxly abandons, 
everybody condemns, nobody loves aiui nobcxly befriends. 
Ah, my poor, beloved people!” 

For some time he went on ruminating in this manner, 
then he wi|x?d his eyes with his fist and pur an end to 
sentimentalizing by saying to himself: 

Nobody would listen to me, and if they did it would 
only be to laugh at me, nothing more. 

And he hung his head, feeling a stranger even to 
himself. 



Part Three 


T wice the church-bell rang; the window-panes 
shook, the night-watchman woke up, his raitle 
clicked languiclly. and the air was stirred as if 
s()ineone had breathed a sigh and run a soft hand 
caressingly over the trees in the orchard. 

With an effort Kozhemyakin lifted his grey head, 
illuminated by the green lamp, shaded his eyes with his 
hand and looked at the clock. It was a quartei to three. 

The silence of the moonless night, broken by the 
ringing of the bell, held itself alert for a moment like an 
awakened cat, then settled down again on the earth. 

The old man drew a deep breath, dipped his pen in 
the ink-pot, and bent over the table to inscribe painstak- 
ingly the following words on the white sheet of his 
notebook: 

“As these entries and the days of my life draw to a 
close, this is what I would say to you, my distant friend: it 
is not death that I find bitter and frightening, it is this 
lonely, dismal life. How is it that the earth is so teeming 
with people and yet I am living among them as if there 
was no I at all? I have lived feeding on thoughts of myself 
as a little chicken feeds on its shell, but never have I 
found the strength to break through the shell. As I 
ponder these thoughts they seem happy ones to me, 
thoughts nobexly knows and e\erybody needs, but now 
that I have written them down they stare back at me from 
the paper like pug-nosed savages, all alike, half-blind, with 
sore eyes, inflamed and running. “ 

Having penned these lines, he scrutinized them nar- 
rowly, aware that again his ideas had been clipped and 
bleached by, merely putting them into words, and he fell 
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h) poiuicring on the mysterious meaning of words. 
Sometimes. (|iiite unexpet tedly, they revealed to him vast 
depths of me«ming and (urious inler-relalionships. 

He remembered once finding the wc^rd “ire ’ juxta- 
posed to the word “fire”, and their similarity had greatly 
impressed him. 

Ire, he had said to himself, is born t)f fire. Only a 
person who has fire in his heart can feel ire. Ha\c I ever 
felt it? Ne\<T. Because there is no fire in me, my heart is 
cold, and so all my words and thoughts are bk>odless, 
lifeless.... 

\ mouse kept scratching at the floor behind the 
wardrobe. Ko/hemyakin knew this mouse: at night it 
would come scampering out, a little* grey ball with black 
buttons for evc‘s, and sit in the middle of the floor 
cleaning its pointed face with its paws. 

On this particular night its scratching fell unpleasantK 
on the silcMue of his soul. 

“Shoo! Be off with \ou!” he said softlv 

He struggled to his feet and suddenK felt faint; his 
whole* body went limp, his muscles refused to obe\ him 
and his blood, thick and sluggish, seemed about to stop 
coursing through his veins. 

Sickness and giddiness turiu^cf his thoughts into 
something sticky and amorphous. Holding on to the wall, 
he made his way to the window, pushed open the shutters, 
and collapsed on the window-sill. 

My riads of golden stars trembled in the black skv and 
the world was as still as if it has stopped whirling through 
space .ind was hanging motionless, like the pencfulum c^f a 
broken clock. 

And in this stillness, serene as the water at the bottom 
of a deep well, exerything — the trees, the clusters of 
houses, the fire-tower and church belfrx sticking u|) like 
two thick fingers — sceiiu'd garl)ed in the funereal robes of 
a monk. 

A dog, roused by a flea-bite or a bad dream, \elped 
sleepily, the grass rustled, hedgehog clicked its teeth thrc‘e 
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times as it scurried past, Init none of these needless 
sounds broke the stillness of the hot night, which was 
permeated with the cloying sweetness of lime blossom. 

From somewhere close at hand came the dry clack of 
the watchman’s rattle, the drag of tired feet over the 
ground, and the mutter of a senile voice: 

“Ah, Lord, Lord!” 

He’s over eighty years old, our watchman, thought 
Kozhemyakin, and yet he goes on guarding the peace, 
keeping people from harm in the night. thinks he can 
and he’ll go on doing it till the hour of bis death. 

Kozhemyakin closed his eyes in resignaikm. 

And some fine night my own hour will come. 

The horror of the thought pricked his heart, making it 
beat more strongly and evenly. He knitted his brows 
stubbornly, went over to the bed, lay down and began 
reading through his notes, to see if there were not 
something of importance he had omitted. 


“188.... 

“Three weeks have passed since she left, and my 
captive soul yearns for her more than ever; there’s 
nenhing I want to see, nothing I want to think of but her. 
In the day-time I am tortured by an unspeakable longing, 
and at night 1 am a prey to jealousy and lustful visions, I 
roam through the yarcl and the orchard in search 
some trace of her footsteps, I call to mind the wise things 
she said and I see her smiling face, her image haunts me 
and is driving me mad. I spend hours chopping wood, I 
walk through the fields until I am ready to drop, but 
nothing avails. At night I go up into the attic and lie on 
her bed, I weep, I burn with desire, I am consumed with 
fury. You viper! You have imbedded yourself in my heart 
and nothing will ever free me of you! You trifled with 
me — can you deny it? — and why should you have done so 
if you had no need of me? No doubt someone else is 
looking at you with ardent eyes now. and you smile back 
at him, luring him on, making him burst into flames that 
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nothing can cjuench. I have always despised the skoplsy,* 
but now I think that perhaps they alone have found the 
way of protecting a man from the frenzy of the flesh that 
makes him worse than a mad cif)g. If onl) once I (ould 
enjoy the sweet tortures of love sleeping 1)\ your side, 
Yevgenia darling, I would gladly never wake up, would 
joyfully die, having first ]3ressed endless kisses on your 
beloved feet.” 

After reading this passage Ko/hem>akin gave a little 
sigh, pushed up his glasses, and said to himsell as if 
criticizing someone else: 

There’s less lo\e than resentment here. Pelt> ... jx^tt) 
... a mean little soul.... 

Turning over several pages at once, he went on 
reading: 

‘‘This morning I found among the pages of m\ 
prayerbook the one short letter she sent me. She wrote: 

“‘Here we are in V^)rgorod. After resting for two days 
we shall lake the boat down this lo\el\ ri\er.* 

“I imagined the broad gre\-blue ribbon of the ri\er 
stretching into the distance, vanishing among the hills and 
meadows as if flowing down into the centre of the earth, 
and I vi.suali/ed the boat as a little one lliai bounced about 
on the water like the mail cart over the bump\ road, and 
there w^as nobody in the boat but a grave woman and a 
curly-headed little bo), both of them no bigger than flies. 
She said a person ought to live in this wretched town, 
among all these stupid people, and try to bring them 
benefit, but she herself went awa\. She showed up 
Markusha when she argued with him, but what he .said 
was the truth, the irrefutable truth: ‘Ever\ man for 
himself.'” 

“Once more I have taken to going tc^ church. It is 
good to be there — lots of people about vou, and yet you 
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are all alone among them, like G<xl is alone high up above 
the world and its people. And it is good that the new 
priest Father Alexander does not preach sermons but just 
comes out holding the cross and smiling at everybody as if 
promising to say something nice to them; they sent him 
here from Vorgorod as a penance for something he did. 
Before Father Pavel died he used to preach sermons every 
Sunday, they bored everybody to death and made them 
angry: time to go home for dinner, and here they were 
standing up and being told what ungodly lives they led. 
But this priest has a sense of proportion in words and 
time, and. he reads the service in a soft soulful voice, his 
face is ugly, hut kind and gentle, and one of his checks 
twitches, which makes him look as if he was winking at 
you, as much as to say: Just a second and I’ll show you a 
trick — ju.st a second! You keep looking at him and waiting 
for him to do or say something to please everybody, and it 
is very nice just standing there in a dark corner waiting 
for something amusing to happen.” 

‘‘All night long, until the very dawn, I roamed the 
fields and thought of what Yevgenia had said about lonely 
little towns like ours; she said there were more than eight 
hundred of them scattered over the earth, not even 
knowing of each other’s existence; perhaps in each one of 
them there is a madman like me who roams the fields all 
night and is sick of life. I wonder what God thinks about 
these towns and men like me? What is our excuse for 
being alive? 

‘‘There was a full moon, by midnight the earth had 
clothed itself in hoarfrost and everything was bright and 
silvery. The sky at dawn was clear and cloudless, and it 
was soothing to the eyes and soul to see the town cewered 
with pink snow and smoke frcun the chimneys rising like 
incense from innumerable censers. Again I remembered 
her words that the earth was a temple and life was 
worship. Gcx)d words, and in the early morning before 
people are awake they ring true, but life in the daytime 
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gives ihe lie to them. Life is a niarket-phu e, not a temple, 
and it is haggling and fighting that gcx's on, not worship! 

“Sometimes I wish I was invisible and could go from 
house to house, peering in at each family, seeing what 
they do, hearing what they say, finding out what the) live 
in expectation of. Perhaps thc‘\ live like* me, withcnit 
knowing why, perhaps lile is pist as much a pu7/le 
to them as it is to me and theii thoughts are just as 
pointless. 

“All sorts of things take* place in our town, sad things, 
funny things, hut I have no wish to write them all down 
All sorts of rubbish float on the surface of the river. Let 
it As for what goes on dc*e|> dc»w'n in the de|)ths, nobcxl) 
knows. Foi instance, the Stoyakins' thre^e-) ear-old bab\ 
drank kerosene; the cooper Migunen s sister ran away; the 
shopkeeper larklvex hit bis wife o\ei the head so hard 
that she went mad, lost her memor\ and the power of 
speech. At a wcxlding-part\ at the Liten s ewerybod) got 
(hunk and went to beef in all soits of places. In the 
morning Yako\ Tiicw woke up and found the* sister of his 
bride l>ing beside him, he shcxrk hei and she cried out. 
‘Where’s m) husband?' It turned out her husband was 
lying in the hall with the* matchmakei. rhe\ started 
shouting, fighting, crying and then ihe> bc*gan drinking 
all over again, even the women gel drunk at weddings. 
But why should one remember all these things? What 
good can it do? None at all.” 

“This morning Shakir founci me moping and tric'd to 
cheer me up, gcMul soul. ‘Shc*'s not the onlv w’oman in the 
world,' he saicl. She is not, of course, from the 'T atar wa\ 
of looking at it, but with us it is different, foi us it seems 
to have bevn decreed tirai a man is to ha\e onh one true 
love which sticks to him like Iris shaderw. He went on 
talking tc^ me in his broken words: ‘Vou ie losing vour 
head, master; how- can you go on living without a head?' 
And w'ho wants my hc'ad? ‘You lc»ve Kk) little, you must 
love another woman, then you will forget yourself and all 
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will be well.’ Father Vitaly came to his mind — he 
remembered his advice — though a mere Tatar, the priest 
had shown him compassion. The poor man dfank himself 
to death. He used to appear in the street, half-naked and 
with bloodshot eyes, and he would stop people to say to 
them: 

‘“But Dioscorus*'* was a Jew! Damn you, why didn’t 
you tell me? Why did you hide it from me? I am Dioskor; 
isn’t my name Dioskurov? You knew that! And you have 
known it all along!’ 

“In his madness he would throw himself on jjeople 
like a wild beast. A good man gone to the dogs. Why is it 
that so many g(K>d people live such bad lives and die such 
terrible deaths? Ah, me! We are a miserable lot! 

“It is a wicked night, the wind is howling, making me 
feel more wretched than ever, and the clouds are racing 
past as if trying to get away from this dismal earth, there 
is the tiniest crescent of a moon; when it is not blotted out 
by clouds, it glistens feebly, like a bit of broken bottle at 
the bottom of a rubbish-heap.’’ 

“October has come. It is cold, dry autumn, the orchard 
is strewn with dead leaves and the earth rings like iron 
when you walk on it. A pious old man has put in an 
appearance in our town, he gathers people together and 
preaches to them about their souls. Natalya went to listen 
to him today and now she is sitting in the kitchen and 
crying and the only thing we can get out of her is: Tm so 
afraid!’ She has got disgustingly fat, she can barely 
breathe for fat, but she goes on eating like a pig. Not a 
word from Yevgenia. She has forgotten me.’’ 

“The preacher lives with the Sychugovs. He is a little 
old man, his body is no bigger than a boy’s, and he is very 
ancient, his head is entirely bald except for a thin fringe 
of white hair stretching from ear to ear. His ears are 
sharp and stick up like a mouse's, his nose is long and 
curved and his mouth is hidden by a yellow beard and 
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moustache. His eyes, tcK), are so sunken that you would 
not know they were there but for the tears that keep 
flowing down his brown cheeks. He is ugly, speaks 
indistinctly and with difficulty, has a habit of laying his 
hands on the table and wriggling his crooked claw-like 
fingers as if he was plucking the strings of a gush They 
ga\e him a seat in the corner under the icons, and the 
light of the blue glass icon-lamp falling on his bald head 
gave him a weird look. 

“He spoke about the soul, said we ought to love it and 
cherish it, but instead we clip its wings and keep it from 
soaring up to Christ. The first and bitterest enemy of the 
soul is the flesh, the soul in the flesh is like a prisoner in 
jail, a man has two natures, and therein lies his eternal 
suffering. The flesh is of the de\il, the soul is of Cfod, the 
devil wants the soul to be part and parcel of all man's sins 
of the flesh, but a man ought not to allow this. So far so 
good, but further on everything he said w^as mixed up and 
unconvincing. Somebody asked him how a man could 
conquer the flesh, and he said: ‘Give rein to the flesh and 
it will con.sume itself, leaving the soul free to worship Gcxi 
in peace and purity.’ 

“Next to him sat a fat man who had brought him here, 
1 seem to have .seen him somewhere before, he has ugh 
e)es that stick out like a crab’s and turn hideousl) from 
side to side, his face is as round and greas\ as a pancake. 
From time to time he explained what the old man meant, 
and he always did it impatiently: ‘Go against all worldh 
commandments for the .salvation c^f your .send,’ he said. He 
snorts and puffs out his cheeks angrily when he speaks 
and he has a gruff voice that sounds familiar. There was a 
one-eyed man there who said to him: 

“‘In other words, without sin, there's no repentance, 
and without repentance there’s no salvation — is that it? 
We’ve heard that before.’ 

• “Everybody began hushing him, and the fat man made 
no answer. Then everybcxiy began speculating on where 
the soul was Icxated, some said in the heart, others in the 
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brain, inside ihc skull. And again the one-eyed man said 
mockingly: 

“‘Nobcxly knows where it is or what it is( and yet you 
say only the soul counts!* 

“It was strange to hear him talk like that and nob<Kly 
paid any attention to him. The old man was falling asleep 
and his companion sh(K)k him roughly. 

‘“Here, you! Where's the soul?’ he said. 

“The old man was so frightened that he sat trembling 
and blubbering for a few moments before he coukl 
stutter: ‘The soul’s lodged in the flesh on trial.’ Everybody 
was satisfied with this answer and asked no more 
questions. As I sat listening and watching the people I had 
the feeling that I had been through all this once before, 
perhaps in a dream. 

“There was another man there, tall and thin as a pole, 
with an amusing button of a nf)se, clear eyes, a big 
forehead, a bushy moustache and a face ttx) small for his 
body. He stood without speaking, smiling round at 
everybody as if they were all his friends; he joined me as I 
was walking home. It turns out he’s the cousin of 
Khryapov’s'* daughter-in-law, the one who got drowned 
when the boat caught fire, his name is Semyon Dro/dov, 
and I found him amusing and went to the tavern with 
him for a glass of tea. There we found one-eyed Tiunov, 
son of the midwife and matchmaker Living Water. He is a 
vagabond and a good-for-nothing and likes to talk boldly; 
Drozdov got into an argument with him. 

‘“It’s a good thing people are searching for their souls, 
we’ve lived too long without them,’ said Drozdov. 

“Tiunov wound his beard round his finger and 
grinned. 

‘“All that talk’s like gold buttons on a beggar’s rags, 
like a velvet cap on an empty head,’ he said. ‘They set out 
to watch their flock.s, forgetting that they don’t have any. 
They ought to stop swilling vodka and hitting their wives 
and children with the first thing that comes to hand 
before they start searching for their souls.’ 
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‘“No,' said Dro/dov, ‘a man can't live right until he's 
sure about his soul.’ 

Those preachers ought to be thrown out on their 
ears,' vvent on I'iunov. ‘'They gobble up everything they 
can lay their hands on themseKes and tell others not to’ 
“‘Not this old man. He says do what )ou like.' 
“Tiunov half rose in his chair and looked as if he* 
wanted to bite somebod). 

‘“We know that without him telling us. But vou tell me 
what's the main thing, the' thing nobodv — me* oi anvb<Kl\ 
else can do without — ' 

‘“'llie soul, that's the main thing' 

“ riunen was bc'side himself. He poke*cl a dirts linger in 
Dro/clov's face and shoule-cl at the top of his \(»ice 

“‘You'll rot in the mud picking voui noses befcnc* 
you'll ever find that soul of \ours! You'ic not worth a soul 
\c*t. You can't reap what vou'vc- never sown. While \on re 
searching for your soul sou choke each other to cle«tlh. it s 
as dangerous to live among vou as among wild beasts, a 
man’s as alone* on this c'aith as if he* w.is standing on a 
tussock in a dark bog with watc*r all aiouncl. Kvervbodv's 
alone and lost and homeless and lull ol feai . It'd be better 
if you found each othei bc'fore >ou set out looking for 
sour souls; >ou’ve* got to hold out vour hands to each 
other and grip them tight.' 

“He said this last calml) but he seemed to be still 
shouting. I was afraid the men would fall on him (there 
were some filtc’en in the lap-ioom, all of them grim 
fellows) but the) just sat listening to him as if what he said 
did not apply to them at all. I was greatlv sur|)rised and 
began to see people, especially the settlement folk, in a 
different light. 

“I cannot get that old man out of mv head: to be so 
old and foolish, and )cM to care about others and try to 
teach them what they ought to do! Most men, even in the 
prime of life, full of strength and with clc*ar minds, turn 
their backs on their fellow-men .so as to enjov life 
undisturbed. 
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“Drozdov came home to spend the night with me 
because the Khryapovs lock their gate at eight o’clock and 
it was eleven when we left the tavern, he is still living 
with me.” 

“Drozdov took the clock apart and could not put it 
together again, he said a three-sided wheel was missing 
but who ever heard of a three-sided wheel? He is very 
amusing, he keeps talking about buried treasure and says 
he knows how to find it because he knows a lot of potent 
charms, but I suppose he is just bluffing. It turns out that 
people from other parts are often more lively and 
amusing than our own folk. Take our new yard porter, 
Maxim: he comes from Yaroslavl and has a good head on 
his shoulders, he is exceptional!) good-looking — auburn 
hair, blue eyes, dark eyebrows, and a mouth as small and 
sweet as a woman’s — and he is a g(K)d workman, never 
hurries, but is thorough and works with gusto, as if a job 
was a meal. First he views a task from all sides, thinking 
out the best way to set about it. Shakir can't praise him 
enough, he says he is not like other folk, not like a 
Russian. It Jiurts to hear him sav this, and I don't think 
much of that Maxim. He has a lot of b(K)ks, he keeps 
them in a black trunk which is always locked, and in the 
evening he reads to us. Not long ago he read a very 
touching story about a woman who was struck down by a 
great love and died of it, like Pelageya, and it would be a 
good thing if all women did the same. 

“Drozdov talks a lot about women, though often I 
cannot understand him. He and Maxim are always 
quarrelling, and to everything he says Maxim replic‘s: 
‘That’s a lie!’ Drozdov claims to be the illegitimate son of a 
count his mother took up with. And Maxim asked: ‘An 
ordinary Ivan more likely.’ 

“Maxim would make a good preacher; young as he is, 
he is very exacting. 

“ ‘1 have no use for people,’ he once said. ‘They are 
lazy, all they want to do is lounge about, espc*ciall> in 
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winter, they have no love for labour and that is why they 
are so restless. If they wag their tongues, it is to hide their 
shortcomings, and if they hold their tongues it is because 
there is nothing they believe in. The core of them is pithy, 
and it is no use setting up all sorts of authorities to watch 
over them, if gcxKlness does not come from inside, it 
cannot be forced f)n them from outside. They are a 
faithless, unreliable lot.’ 

“He has tramped the land from end to end, and what 
he says bears out what I myself have observed in people. 
They are a pu/.zlc, and all of them are bored to death. 
What is the reason? Maxim says it comes of their 
foolishness. I wonder. After all, a fool enjoys life himself 
and furnishes amusement to others.” 

“I asked Dro/dov what he does for a living. 

“‘I just go alunit looking for g<K)d people, and when 1 
find them I stick to them,’ he said. ‘Take you, for 
instance: I watched you sitting there as if in a dream while 
that old man was talking and I instantly saw you were not 
one of the greedy ones and didn’t ask anything for 
yourself. So here I am, sticking to you.’ 

“Let him; he is a gcK)d-hearted chap but Ick) eager: he 
is always undertaking things he cannot carry through. He 
undertcHjk to mend the Icxk on the barn door and after 
breaking the mechanism he threw it away, saying: ‘It is 
not a safety-lock.’ No one had ever said it was. When 
Shakir began railing at him for what he had done, he 
looked very downcast, blinked his eyes, shrugged his 
shoulders, and smiled as meekly as a saint. Shakir cannot 
.stand him and once he said to me: 

“‘I am afraid of such pc'ople. I'hey are always in the 
way, they poke their noses everywhere, they try anything 
ju.st to find out. Very harmful, such |x*ople.’ 

“Natalya is trying hard to fatten him, but he eats 
hardly anything, at every meal he talks in high-pitched 
voice without stopping. At breakfast yesterday he shcxked 
Maxim by saying: 
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‘“Seems lo me you’re an illegitimate child t<K).' 

‘“That’s a lie. My mother and father were married.’ 

“‘That,’ said Drozdov, ‘means nothing. A young lady 
goes walking down the street, she is spied' by a fine 
gentleman, he invites her to join him, and there you are! 
A husband means nothing at such a moment. Only the 
woman counts. She lives by her instincts. She is like the 
earth: it makes no difference to her where the seed comes 
from so long as it comes. That is what she was made for. 
Give the earth its due and a fig for the how and the why 
of it! Sometimes a woman goes searching all her life for 
the man fated to be hers, and perhaps she never finds 
him, and then she is doomed.’ 

“His eyes grow deep and dark when he talks of 
women, his voice drops to a whisper and he hunches up 
his shoulders as if he was afraid. 

“‘A woman can have as many as twenty or more souls 
inside her, and that’s why she’s so restless, always 
wandering about. It’s hard to understand a woman.’ 

“Maxim wrinkled up his nose. 

‘“It’s a lie, what you say,’ he barked. 

“‘Oh, no, it’s not. Where do babies come from? The 
women. Well', then, who gives them their souls? See? Some 
women have as many as twenty babies, so they must have 
twenty souls inside them. And if they give birth to only 
two babies, the rest of the souls are left inside begging lo 
be born in the flesh and the woman has a feeling her 
husband cannot do this for them, so she goes against him. 
Some call it whoring, but it’s nothing of the sort if you 
look at it from the point of view of her vcKation.’ 

“He loves to talk about nothing so much as women 
and the soul, and it is interesting to listen to him even if 
much that he says is not clear. I never before heard 
anyone speak about women like that, with what seems to 
be respect, even awe, and yet loosely. 

“Drozdov told me about a certain merchant’s wife who 
pressed him to help her poison her father-in-law: 

“‘Her father-in-law was a crippled old man who went 
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aboul the house in a wheel-chair with the wheels wrapped 
up in cloths. He’d go rolling about, jerking his head and 
barking at everybody (it was as quiet as a grave in their 
house). At the time I’m talking abc^ut 1 was fifteen years 
old and a sort of house-boy to the old fellow. I tidied up 
his room and read his letters to him, and he kept a sharp 
eye on me, would even shout at me: “Why don’t you listen 
to me, you fool? I’m trying to make a man of you!” So I 
listened to him; why not? His son was a meek creature; he 
was full of spite and bullied his wife, but he never talked 
bac k to his father. The old man would run him down and 
pitch into him and Kirillo (that was the son’s name) would 
just stand and stare at the floor and sa> : “Yes, Father.” 
He used to drink in secret — not enough to be a real 
(liunkard. Just enough to get awa) from the wretched life 
he led. His wife came from the p(X)rer sort of townsfolk, 
l)ui she was a pretty woman and a spirited one. She was 
.ilways genting fancies in her head. 

“‘ScK)n she began making up to me, once she treated 
me to sweets, another time she made eves at me — and 
e\erybod) knows what’s on a bo)'s mind at that age. I was 
drawn to her like grass to the sun. Her laugh was enough 
to make a dead stone go rolling to her feet, let alone a 
cieature with a heart in his breast. Things went on like 
tliat for aboul ihrc^e months without an\ noticeable 
change, but all the while the\ weie coming to a head. One 
day she walked straight up to me, pul her arms round me, 
and kissed me. 

““‘You're such a good boy. Senva,” she said, “so 
honest, surely you can see what’s going on here. I’m so 
unhappy! Help me, dear, Kirillo drinks on the sly and 
hc*’ll put me in my grave even before the old man dies. 
Help me, please help me. Was I made to li\e such a life?” 

‘“It was all true what she said: she really didn't deser\e 
such a life. I wanted icj help her, I pitied her, but I was 
frightened. “Wait a while,” I said. She made me swear by 
the Smolensk Virgin that I would never tell, but still she 
must have been afraid I’d tell the old man what she had 
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asked me to do because one day she put arsenic in my 
raspberry tart. I thought it had an odd taste while I was 
eating it, and as soon as it was gone — Lord! how I was 
taken! I was too afraid to say anything for a bit, then I 
told them they'd better take me to the hospital. They did, 
and I began to get better, and by the evening of the fifth 
day I was almost well except for the weakness and the 
brown spots all over me. They asked me how it had 
happened and where it had happened and all sorts of 
things, but J lied to them — said I had made a mistake, 
thought I was sprinkling sugar on my tart. 

“‘As I was lying there she suddenly came in. Her face 
was white — almost blue — her eyes were glittering, she 
frowned and came up to me as if she was being pulled on 
a chain. She sat down on my cot. “Here,” she said, “I’ve 
brought you a treat,” and made some other remarks, and 
then she whispered: 

“‘“Did you tell them it was me?” 

“‘“Of course not,” I said. “Didn’t I swear on the 
icon?” 

“‘“Don’t lie!” she says. “I can tell by your eyes! But it’s 
no use, Yoli can’t prove it.” 

“‘I was hurt at her saying this. 

‘““Go away,” 1 said. “I don’t want to have anything 
more to do with you if you don’t trust me.” 

“‘And I told her what I had told them. She began to 
cry softly. 

‘““Mother of God!” she said. “How afraid I was you’d 
tell them. Thank you, dear,” she said. “May the Blessed 
Virgin reward you, and as for that monster, I’ll manage 
him without your help; I know now how to do it — a little 
at a time and not in one dose.” (She meant the arsenic.) 

“‘She slipped three green bank-notes into my hand 
and kissed me on the forehead. 

“‘“Please go away,” she said, “because if anything 
happ>ens you’ll know who did it and might let a word drop 
by chance; do go away, I beg you.” 
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'“I did, of course — why not? One town's as good as 
another to me, and I hadn’t the heart to refuse her. I left 
and went to Savatma.’ 

‘“And what happened after that?’ I asked. 

‘“I don’t know,’ he said. 

‘“Did she poison her father-in-law?’ 

‘“I never heard. I’m like that: once I’ve left a place, I 
lose all interest in it.’ 

“As I listened to him I could not decide what was good 
and what was bad. I had heard many similar stories. 
Wherever you turn there arc people who are not really 
bad, who are even kind-hearted and only too glad to do 
someone a g<x)d turn, but it is always at the expense of a 
third party. 

“Drozdov knows how to tell a story and enjoys doing 
it. Everything seems simple and natural when he tells it 
and he never judges people; speaks of them as if they 
were dead.” 

“At mass today I had the feeling that Father Alexan- 
der was looking at me in a particularly friendly way. I 
waited for him in the porch and when he came over and 
blessed me I asked him if I might come and see him some 
lime. He seized me by the coat sleeve and said hurriedly: 

“‘Whenever you like; I shall be onl) t(K> glad to see 
you.’ 

“And he drew me after him. He walks quickly, with 
short steps, his fur coat is worn and ill-fitting, anyone can 
see it was not made for him. He is young, thin and 
excitable, when we got to his house he rushed about in a 
manner unbefitting his station, catching his foot in chairs 
and sweeping objects off tables with the sleeve of his 
cassock as he dashed from one room to another, saying 
under his breath: 

‘“Dear me, how clumsy I am! Forgive me!’ 

“One cheek twitches, his fine hair forms a cloud round 
his head, his eyes are big and grey and mostly fixed on 
the ceiling, a smile keeps flitting across his lean face, and 
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he passes a thin hand over his cheeks from time to time as 
if to wipe it off. He looks quite different from the priest 
who reads the church service — slyer perhaps, or more 
foolish; in general he behaves as if he had had a bad 
fright, and as if he felt guilty towards me and his wife. 
She is older and steadier than he, wears spectacles, has a 
flat chest and no eyebrows, and struts about like a soldier. 
Everything about her — her face as well as her clothes — is 
colourless. She has a disconcerting way of staring into 
your eyes through her spectacles. 

“The priest gobbles his food, dropping his knife and 
fork, crumbling his bread and kneading the crumbs into 
little balls that he pastes round the edge of his plate; his 
wife takes them off with her long fingers and keeps her 
eye on him like a mother watching a child, now 
straightening the napkin tied round his neck, now 
pushing a piece of bread toward him, now turning back 
the sleeve of his casscnk, and she does it all without a 
word. 

“I tcjld him what the old man had said about the soul. 
He flapped his arms as if about to fly aw'ay and said to his 
wife; 

“*Ha! Hear that, Anna? Hm!’ 

‘“That’s due to ignorance,’ .she said emphatically. 

“‘Go on, go (jn, Matvei Savelyevich.’ 

“I said I could not give a proper account of the old 
man's sermon because I was not used to talking and had 
no education, I said my thoughts kept jumping about, but 
at this pc^int he interrupted me again. 

‘“That’s it — jumping about!’ he said. ‘An apt way of 
putting it: our thoughts keep jumping about. That applies 
to all of us, all of us Russians, that is. The thoughts of the 
common folk jump backward, to the East, and the 
thoughts of the educated folk jump forward, to the West, 
and therein lies our great and unacknowledged grief and 
the cause of our getting nowhere for so many centuries. 
History has buried us up to the neck between those two 
roads. That old man’s thoughts jum|3ed back one 
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thousand seven hundred years: in the second century 
after the birth of Christ certain j^eople maintained, as he 
does, that one must give full rein to the flesh and that this 
will do no harm to the spirit. They even affirmed that the 
more licence the flesh is given, the more pure the spirit 
will be. Such people called themselves Gnostics,’^ and 1 
will give you a bfK)k written about them, a most eloc|uent 
and absorbing work.’ 

“For some two hours he told me about various 
heresies, speaking with such skill and vehemence that I 
was held spellbound and could only sit and marvel. He 
threw off his cassock and hopped about the room in his 
worn black tunic like a thrush in a cage, waving his right 
arm as if flourishing a sword. 

“His wife pushed her spectacles up on to her 
forehead. 

“‘Sasha!’ she said quietly. 

“But he did not hear her. 

“‘What is the soul?* he asked. ‘The soul is a scroll 
recording all periods of human life, the very latest pericxl 
not yet illumined by the light of the Holy Spirit. This 
scroll must be unrolled and the writing up)on it, inscribed 
by the sharp finger of life, must be read with loving care.’ 

“Again his wife interrupted, this lime more sexerely: 

“ ‘Sasha!’ 

“He heard, glanced at her, wilted, smiled and his 
cheek began to twitch. 

“‘Ah, yes,' he said. “Very well, Anna.’ 

“He sat down in a corner and palled his hair. We 
spoke a little more about the goings-on in our town, but in 
a forced, listless sort of way, and soon I t(x>k my leave. 
The priest’s wife saw me to the door and when we were in 
the hall she said with a self-conscious little laugh: 

“‘I hope you’ll not tell anybody what he said.’ 

“‘There’s no one to tell it to,' I said. 

• “She pressed my hand warmly and asked me to come 
again. Her doing so laid a certain responsibility cm me, 
but I could not see clearly what it was. The priest is a 
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curious creature and very engaging, but there is some- 
thing unsound about him. Of course I do not remember 
all he said, but I feel there is something unclerical in his 
ideas. 

“They live in great poverty: scraps of furniture and 
dishes, and his wife’s clothes and boots are patched; the 
only thing they have a lot of is books, I noticed two cases 
bursting with them in the next room, and all of them 
thick volumes. He lent me one, a fat book published by 
the secular press although it is about heresy. 

“The more people I meet, the more convinced I am 
that while they all seem to be different outwardly, as soon 
as you get an inside glimpse you find they resemble one 
another in that they are all restless and unhappy.” 

“Maxim is too free with his hands. Yesterday he gave 
two of my young workmen a beating and they came to me 
bruised and bleeding to complain. I sent for him and gave 
him a talking-to, but he spoke up boldly, without so much 
as blinking an eye, and with the two workmen standing 
there listening: 

“‘And they’ll get it from me even worse next time they 
make sow’s ears at Shakir and laugh at his religion!’ 

“I, of course, gave him to understand that he was not 
the master here, but I liked what he said. The men at the 
rope works are a mischievous lot. And, in general, folk 
seem to be getting nastier, especially those from the 
artisans’ settlement. 

“From Vasya, son of the tavern-keeper Savelyev, 
Maxim got a torn book called Bright and Dark Sides of 
RiLSsian Life^^ which someone had left in the tavern. He 
read it to us five nights running. It is a sharp and hurtful 
book, painful to listen to, but there is no denying the 
truth of it. There are, it seems, seekers after the truth 
who know how we live here in Okurov; this makes 
everything they say particularly telling, as if they had 
come* invisibly and delved into our lives and were 
reproaching us for them. Maxim and Shakir like the book. 
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but Drozdov and I do not. It is nothing but criticism, 
everybody passes judgement on everybody else, all are 
dissatisfied, but nobody tries to do anything to improve 
matters. Drozdov has disgraced himself again. Shakir had 
a toothache and Drozdov, trying to cure it, rubbed his 
gums with a liquid that burnt them and made his teeth 
crumble. Drozdov was surprised, said that he had tried it 
on the governor of Ryazan without any ill effects.” 

‘‘I drank for five weeks without stopping. At present 1 
am more dead than alive, my head is like the inside of a 
pub, and my heart is giving me trouble.” 

Kozhemyakin gave a shudder of disgust as he recalled 
the nightmare of that drinking-bout. In spite of himself, a 
kaleidoscope of scenes and people rose in his mind. 

Now he saw Drozdov sitting over his dinner, smacking 
his lips, pulling his whiskers out of his mouth and 
smoothing them back as he recited in an exalted singsong; 

The soul requires noutishment. 

The soul requites drink: 

Nourish the soul no matter what 

The fi(kle wot Id may Ihtnk. 

“Shut up and eat,” grumbled Natalya. 

Maxim, too, cast a disapproving look at him and 
muttered: 

“He buzzes like a mosquito.” 

Shakir, baring his discoloured teeth in fright, led 
Kozhemyakin into a corner of the kitchen and whispered: 

“Old Khryapov says Drozdov was in jail, says he stole.” 

Kozhemyakin was reluctant to believe such a thing. 

“He doesn’t look like a thief,” he objected. 

“You see him much? People different, thieves differ- 
ent,” Shakir insisted. 

' Tedium and hostility hung in the air; no one but 
Drozdov ever smiled, and l.e smiled cheerlessly and made 
up to everyone like a stray mongrel. 
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ril go and visit the priest, Kozhemyakin said to himself 
one day when his boredom was unbearable. 

That was how it had all started. On coming out of the 
gate he saw a man in a coat with his cap pulled down over 
his nose standing on the other side of the street. He was 
peering from under his cap, his head ccx kc^d like a bull’s 
and his eyes starting out of his head. His cap and collar 
were sprinkled with hoai frost. 

“This Kozhemyakin’s house?” 

“Yes.” 

“Old man dead?” 

“Long since.” 

“You his son?” 

“Yes.” 

The man stepped on to the pavement and slowly 
walked away, lifting his feet in polished bcK)ts and leathei 
galoshes heavily. Matvei, who had no choice but to follow 
him, made a point of not overtaking him and wondered 
anxiously who he could be. 

“Don’t recognize me, or don’t want to admit it?” askc*(l 
tbe man with even more marked contempt as he stopped 
and turned his red face to Matvei. 

“I seem to know you,” faltered Kozhemyakin, fearing 
to call fcjrth a string of abu.se. 

Bur the man fell into step beside him, gave him a little 
poke with his elbow, and strode along with his belly thrust 
out. 

“\'ou know me all right,” he said gruffly. “I used to 
work for ycmr father. Remember Savka? Remember the 
thrashing they gave me, and how you were so frightened 
you brought me vcxlka and money? Not yc^ii, of ccjurse, 
but Pelageya. They say he killed her. That true?” He 
swept Matvei from head to foot with his eyes, then went 
on gloomily: “You’d never tell, of course. You were too 
young then, but they say you made Ic^ve to your 
stepmother. I saw you at the Sychugovs — knew you 
straight off — the .same eyes. Shall we drop intcj the tavern 
and recall old times?” 
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Kozhemyakin lacked the courage to refuse; the en- 
counter was like a bad dream and his heart palpitated 
with memories of Pelageya and fear of Savka. 

And so he found himself sitting in a shadowy corner 
of the big tap-room. Savka stretched his thick lips and 
jerked up his round head matted with woc:)IIy hair as he 
called: 

“Hey, waiter!” 

Kozhemyakin was ashamed. The only one who served 
at the tavern was Savelyev’s son Vasya, a cjuiet, faded- 
looking youth who was fond of books, played the 
accordion and was Maxim’s friend. 

“So yc^u’re the man who accompanies the preacher?” 
said Matvei. 

“1 am. He’s about done for, the preacher is. Here’s to 
Pelageya’s soul.” 

They drank, then Savka asked sullenly: 

“I hear you’re not married. Why not?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

“Hm,” drawled Savka, refilling the glasses. “They say 
you had a gentlewoman for a mistress.’* 

“It’s not true,” cried Mat\ei with a stab of pain. 

“Ashamed to admit it, seeing that she threw you over? 
She did throw you over, didn’t she?” 

Kozhemyakin glanced about the room in despair. The 
wallpaper was green with large red flowers in it and the 
tables were covered with red cloths; on the windews stood 
pots of neglected geraniums whose leaves had turned 
yellow. In a far corner sat the faded-looking Vasya 
fingering his accordion. The bass notes were hoarse, the 
treble obstinately and irritatingly shrill. 

“Not tcK) happy, eh?” said Savka, smacking his lips. 

Kozhemyakin longed to get away, but before he had a 
chance tc^, Savka, who had ordered more vcxlka and 
gulped down two glassfuls, was leaning over the table, his 
fac;e purple, his eye glittering malevolently, telling him his 
story: 

“TfK)k me a long time to get back cm my feet after that 
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drubbing. My aunt took me to a monastery where tlieie 
was a monk who doctored folk. I stayed on as stableman. 
Four years of it. An easy life — monks are gpoci-hearied 
enough — but I was bored to death.” 

“Bored.” Matvei repeated the familiar word, and the 
sound of it seemed to revive him. 

“More than a man could bear. I took to drink, so the 
monks let me go.” 

“Everybody’s bored,” observed Kcrzhemyakin softly, his 
eyes on the stiff black bristles sprouting on the barks of 
Savka’s red hands. He shuddered: the man gave off an 
odious smell that was a mixture of onions, wax and 
iconlamp oil. 

“Everybody’s bored through and thiotigh,” agreed 
Savka with a loud smack of satisfaction. “And the ihings 
they do to escape it! Horse-racing, pigeon-shooting, cards, 
cxK'k-fights. Nothing helps. Women, loo, anci wine, and 
making money. None of it helps — it doesn't get through 
to their hearts.” 

He blew out his cheeks, made his eyes big and 
frightening, thrust his fingers into his malted hair and sat 
for a while an silence; then, with a smirk and a snort, he 
poured himself out another glass of vodka, gulped it down, 
and threw back his head. 

“Drink! What are you waiting for?” he said. “I’ve seen 
a thing or two, brother! I'here are some that look as if 
they felt happy; they dig into a job like a leach into <i 
dog’s hide and suck it up, suck it up. They're like 
drunkards, they’ve got the habit, but the time comes when 
they take to drink too, or something else just as bad, and 
there you are, the stone’s set tolling.” 

The more he drank, the more purple grew his face 
and the looser his tcmguc. He spoke faster and more 
smoothly, and the smirk hardly left his lips. 

“Almost got sucked down into hard labour myself. 
One day I said to myself: It’s a peasant you were born, it’s 
a peasant you’ll die, that’s your fate. So I joined a village 
community and was given some land to work. I got 
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rnairifd and settled down. Six years I l)ent ewer the 
plough, then I lan away. To hell with it! Left my wife and 
1)1 ats. I'wo little l)oys. Nearly had the dayligfit s<|iiee/ed 
out ol me in that village. (.ii\<- to this one, give to that. A 
il()(k of relatives came hu//ing round, all poor as (hurch 
mice. One comes begging, another comes thi<*\ing, a thiid 
just takes me hy the throat and says, 'Hand oxer, that’s 
what you're here for! ” 

He c huckled and cjuenc hc*d his laughicT h\ pouring a 
glass ol vodka into his gaping mouth. 

‘ I’m nobody’s tool, (iot up and left (lame to town. 
Wandered here, wandered iheie — no rest foi the wear> 
Went ba( k to the monaster), Init the woi k was icjo hard 
loi me. I’he land had iciken all the si length out of me. ilu 
town had made me soft, the thrashing I got had ruined 
niy heart. About that time a preacher turns u[j; not the* 
one \ou know, a diflerent one. A fake and a leehei . I took 
up with liim. (iod, how that man could pUMch! His words 
would bring tears to vour exes. He called everybodx’s 
bluff, showed up exerv thing, wasn't .if raid of anxbcdx 
But when we weie alone he'd laugh and sa\ , It s easier to 
earn a living with xoui tongue than xoin hands.” 

‘‘Did he believe wluit lu* pieac hcHi" ' .isk(‘d 
Ko/hemxakin faiiitl). 

‘‘Who knows? Seems to me he believed in (iod, but not 
m human beings. Wore me out, he did, vxliat with shaking 
the tortures of hell in mx f.u'c‘, sending himself .uui 
everybody else to perdition, and chinking and laughing 
and wlioring and wailing, all mixed up together One clax 
he overeats himself and that's the end of him. I set out to 
seek another of his kind. Found an old man mumbling 
pious thoughts in a little village on the V’etluga. fastened 
to him for a bit and decicied he was the man for me. 
‘(-lome, Grandad,' 1 said, ‘that’s a fine message xou'xe got, 
but who can hcMr it in tliis hole? It's a sin to hiefe xour 
talent.’” 

Savka turned up his eyes in a frightening wax, barc*d 
his teeth and wagged his l)ig head. 
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“I had the preaching business pat by that time. ‘I'm 
old,’ said the preacher. ‘It’s time for me to give up the 
ghost and not go about teaching folk.’ ‘Nothing of the 
sort, Grandad,’ said I. Well, I hooked on to him and been 
dragging him round ever since, the old walrus! Nothing 
you can teach me in that line, brother!” 

Suddenly one-eyed Tiunov put in an appearance. 

‘‘Mind if I join you?” he said, and flopped down on a 
chair. 

‘‘Vcxlka, Vasya!” he called. ‘‘S<^ your preacher doesn’t 
believe in anything?” he asked gently, his one eye boring 
into Kozhemyakin’s face. “Doesn’t believe in heaven, 
doesn’t believe in hell, doesn’t believe in cats or the 
witches’ spell? I’ve come across many another like 
him.” 

The room went round, the walls billowed out like sails, 
and from behind Matvei came a familiar voice reading: 

“Now, inhuman tyrant, fill the forest with thy 
shrieks....” 

“The wretch!” murmured Vasya. 

“And when thou shalt cease to love me of thine own 
free will,” Vent on the voice, “I shall force thee to it with 
a violatic3n of thine honour....” 

Kozhemyakin turned round: at a table behind him 
Vasya and Maxim were sitting with their heads almost 
touching over a book which Maxim was reading aloud in 
the voice of a deacon reading the funeral service. 

How is it that I seem to know the inner workings of all 
people, and to know beforehand what they will say? 
Kozhemyakin asked himself. 

“He’s known in his own village as a rake, a drunkard, 
and a savage,” Savka was saying with a hoarse laugh. 

“See?” yelled Tiunov. “They do what they like, 
squeeze the very gizzards out of people, and then when 
they get old they try to pull the wool over the Lord’s 
eyes.” 

“True enough. What’s your name?” 

“Tiunov.” 
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“Here's to telling the truth!” 

Savka let out an obscene oath and Tiunov went on 
making his caustic observations: 

“They try to make G(xi think they took the wrong 
path for the sake of preserving the purity of their 
souls....” 

Savka’s big head sank on his chest, his red fingers 
crawled over the table, overturning cups and glasses. He 
gave a hoarse laugh and smacked his lips. 

“True, true,” he murmured. 

“You’ve seen a lot,” said Tiunov in a high, thin voice. 
“How ought a man to live to be decent?” 

“Who cares?” shoutc‘d Savka, striking the table and 
bursting into raucous laughter. 

His laughter sobered Ko/hemyakin. 

“Well, 1 must be going,” he said, getting up. 

“But I’m serious...” insisted Tiunov. 

“Who cares? Wait, Ko/hemyakin....” 

“You think it’s easier to get on in this world if you're a 
lool?” 

“A lot easier.” 

“No, it’s not. A fool’s neither hot not cold. A fool’s like 
(lay — in bad weather he clings to vour feel, in fine 
weather he’ll have nothing to do with you. ’’ 

“I don’t give a damn.” 

Lifting one hand, Savka began to bawl fiercely, rolling 
his eyes: 

Ah, w/y tnolhei bi ought me into the world. 

Ah, to knim* a life oj gitef and laie 

Ah, she pointed out no path to me. 

Ah, wheie shall I go? Tell me, where? 

Drunken tears rolled down his dirty gre\ cheeks, and 
Kozhemyakin suddenly felt sorry for him. 

‘‘What’s the matter, brother?” he said, tears rolling 
down his own cheeks. “What’s the matter?” 

Leaning over the table, they embraced and kissed. Bits 
of broken crcKkery were ground under their heels and at 
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last, linked in maudlin affection, they staggered out inU) 
the street. 

When they were outside Maxim gave Savka a push. 

“Be off with you, you pig!’* he said, and took Malvei’s 
arm. Resenting the interference, Matvei shook himself 
free. 

“Be off with you yourself! Who do you take me for?” 
he shouted. 

“Get along. You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” 
said Maxim, pushing him ahead. 

When they got home they woke up Hro/dov and went 
into the kitchen, where they had lea and some vodka. 
Shakir stamped his foot in rage. 

“Why do you bring these pigs here?” he shouted at 
Maxim. 

“Wait, you Tatar,” said Tiunov, swaying on his feet. 
“There’s big matter to be .settled.” 

Natalya stood beside the stove like a statue; she onl> 
moved when .she blew her nose, and she did this .so loudly 
that Kozhemyakin .started each time, (been shadow- 
patterns crept over the walls of the kitchen and the laces 
of the people, as if mildew were spreading over every- 
thing. Savka’s big head was like the head of a sheat-fish, 
Maxim’s like a rusty spade. Tottering, Tiunov drew Shakir 
intc^ a corner and put his hands on his shoulders. 

“Don’t we all worship the same tsar?” he said. 

Drc3zdov, still half-asleep, turned up his nose and 
narrowed his eyes contemptuously as he said to Savka: 

“You mean to say you were speaking of the soul, my 
good man?” 

“Shut up, you draggle-tailed — ” 

But Drozdcjv was not to be shut up. 

“So you’re the one who takes the preacher about?” he 
said. 

Savka sat staring fixedly in front of him, looking as 
funereal as a black cat in the dark. 

“Aha!” shrieked Drozdov, “in other words you ... in 
other words you — ” 
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Savka picked up a cucumber from the table and 
stuffed it into Drozdov’s mouth. Kveryone burst into 
laughter, even Kozhemyakin, but he felt obligc*d lo sa) : 

“(>)me, friends, we mustn't offend each other.” 

”1 can forgive anything,” cried Dro7do\ . ‘‘Anything, 
once T respc^c t....” 

‘‘What about jail? You respc'ct that?” came Shakirs 
cjuiet voice. 

“Wha-cTi?” yelped Tiuno\. ‘‘Wait, we've got to look 
into this. Here’s something that must be ( Iearc*d up.” 

Dro/dov, whimpering indignantly, dto\e Shakir furth- 
er into the corner as he tric‘d to convince him of his getitle 
birth: 

“For three months, I tell vou, m\ mothei lived with 
(lount Rudolf... 

Red-haired Maxim pulled him tiwa\ and Savka kept 
Stiying: 

“Bang him, whac k him. grind up his lotten honc*s, pull 
off his tail!” 

“Hands off! I'm a peison of importance,” shouted 
Dro/dov Piesently Ko/hemvakin felt Dro/dov s mous- 
tache tickling his neck as he whispered into his ear- ‘‘Send 
for some girls, there’s a good ch.ip!” Then he beat himself 
on the chest with his fists and boasted to riunov “Do I 
look like the common run? Have you evei seen anvbodv 
like me bedore?” 

Tiunov blinked his one eye approv inglv : 

“As if anybody could come up lo void ^’ol^re the onlv 
onion among all these potatoes!” 

“Sing, friends!” c ric^d S.ivka, lifting his head. “Hen, 
bobtail! Sing!” He began pounding the table with his fists 
and shouting at the top of his lungs- “Hallelujali! 
Hallelujah!” 

‘‘ Fhe fat-head!” said Fiiinov with a wave of his hand. 
After tliat cneryone seemed to vanish in a void, out of 
which they emerged gradually, waving thcMr tirms, shc^ut- 
ing and muttering. No one had any idea of the time, not 
even whether it was day or night; everything was ha/v, all 
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impressions were blurred. At last they went out to the 
bath-house, where they steamed themselves and drank 
beer; then, naked, they straggled back to 'the house 
through the orchard, pushing one another into the snow. 

There girls arrived. One was thin and cross-eyed with 
twisted neck. The other two were fat and they looked and 
dressed exactly alike. Savka and Drozdov kept mixing 
them up and fighting over them until Drozdov advised 
Savka to smear his girl’s face with soot. He did so, which 
made her protest in a bass voice. 

The cross-eyed girl sat on Kozhemyakin’s knees, pulled 
his beard and kept asking: 

“Do you love me, you big bad wolf?” 

“Ye-es,” he would reply meekly. 

Savka sat on the floor and .shouted, “Hallelujah!” and 
tried to shut his eyes by poking his fingers into them, but 
they sprang open in spite of him. Drozdov put his arms 
round Tiunov and kissed him. 

“You, Yakov, are a one-sided fellow,” he said. “You 
only see one side of things; just one side, but two-eyed 
folk see two sides. That’s why I always say a person should 
look at things with his eyes half-closed. I’m a freak myself, 
but don’t you worry, I can always see what’s what. Who 
started this life of ours, eh? Come on, who started it? The 
women! Right?” 

“And you’re a bobtail!” asserted Savka obstinately as 
he went on poking his fingers into his eyes. 

The cross-eyed girl stroked Kozhemyakin’s hair and 
said softly: 

“I’ve got a cat that loves me to death, dear me, how 
that cat does love me! It follows me about like my shadow, 
wherever I go. And at night it lies on my chest and purrs 
and I listen to it and understand what it’s trying to say, 
really I do. And it’s so warm and cozy with the cat on my 
chest.” 

Kozhemyakin was afraid of her. He thought she was 
mad but he had no means of getting away from her, so he 
just kept pushing back against something that creaked and 
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gave under his weight. Suddenly the cross-eyed girl bit his 
shoulder, fell on the floor and began flinging herself 
about like a fish on dry land. Savka seized her by the feet 
and dragged her to the dooi. 

“She’s having a fit!’’ he cried. 

They all leaped up, shouted, rushed about, and then 
disappeared with a hideous clamour as if the earth had 
swallowed them up. 

Kozhemyakin found himself silting up in bed swathed 
in wel towels and propped up with pillows, holding his 
head in his hands as still as possible, foi the least 
movement brought a wave of blinding pain that made his 
heart stand still. 

Maxim was sitting at the table reading aloud, and 
certain (xld phrases stuck in Kozhemyakin's memory: 

“Be merciful, my lady; how long shalt thou preserve so 
haughty a mien?” 

He had a vision of Tiunov’s head, long and one-eyed, 
nodding on his scraggy neck like a dry popp>-pod. 

“Let’s talk straight...’’ he seemed to be saying. 

“Has Tiunov gone?’’ Matvei asked softly. 

Without raising his eyes from the book, Maxim said 
pensively: 

“He went ot his own accord, but Savka was thrown 
out. We’ve got to put Drozdov out loo. Tiunov's not so 
bad.” He paused, then added, “He looks like an anchor.” 

Outside, snow was falling heavily. Kozhemyakin 
watched it come down, sweeping against the window-pane 
like swathes of cloth. 

God, how I hate myself! he thought. 

Once more the words of the book penetrated his 
consciousness: 

“And as the rosy dawn opened its portals to the sun, 
whose bright rays drove away the shacles of night — ’’ 

It was night. For some reason the lamp standing on 
the floor, and its green glow, which resembled Tiunov’s 
sharp eye, was the fcxal point on which, with baleful 
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vigilance, the encompassing shadows were concentrated. 
The room reeked of ammonia and sauerkraut. On a ( hair 
at the foot of the bed Maxim was sitting ^xirefooted, 
beltless, with the collar of his blouse unfastened, his head 
now dr(K)ping forward on his chest, now jerking back. 

“I'm so sick,” moaned Kozhemyakin. 

“Would you like some sauerkraut juice?” askc‘d 
Maxim, covering a yawn with his hand. 

“I’d rather ycni told me something.” 

“A story?” 

“No, something about yourself.” 

Maxim scratched his ear as he considered: 

“I dc^n’t know anything about mysell,” he said 
uncertainly; then, suddenly pulling his chair forward and 
speaking with animation: 

“I'll tell )Ou about how a crow fell in love with me, a 
very funny story. It happened when I was only sixtc'en. In 
some bushes out in the garden I found a crow with a 
broken leg and wing covered with blood. I washed the 
poor thing and tied its broken bones to lin) wooden 
splints. How that bird pecked me as 1 did it! My whole 
hand swellec^ up. I hurt the ciow, ol course. Il cawed and 
fluttered and almost pecked my eye out every lime 1 |)ut a 
new bandage on il. Almost pecked me to death.” 

He laughed and shook his head at the memory and his 
whole face changed, as if a mask had dTopped off. 

“And then it grew u.sed to me and was just like a dog 
Il went hopping sideways after me wherevei 1 wen!, 
dragging its wing alcjng the ground, cawing and twisting 
its head as if trying to look into my eyes.” 

He turned a grave, reproachful look on Kozhemyakin 
to say impressively: 

“It's all wrong to say a crow’s eyes aie a blank. A 
crow’s a very clever bird.” 

He gave his soft, self-c on. scions smile and proceeded 
dreamily: 

“As .soon as it .saw me it would go hopping about my 
feet — I was frightened to move for fear of stepping on it, 



that was its way of asking me to put it on my shoulder. I’d 
pick it up and put it there and it would peck at my ear 
and make a sort of snoring sound, very funny to hear. 
F>eryhc)dy laughed at it.” 

He slopped and hung his head. Ko/hemyakin thought 
to himself: Why is it that people always tell abcait the cals 
and birds and dogs and horses thc^y have loved, but never 
about the people? Are they ashamed? 

Again Maxim began to spc*ak, this tunc in a flat, 
dispiritc'd voice*’ 

“I.ater somebody must have hit it, or perhaj^s a cal 
mauled it. 1 could see it was clying I picked it up and it 
pushed its head under my arm and nestled against mv 
(hc*sl as close as it could and gave a little flutter and 
dic*d.” 

He is young and good-looking, thought Matvei, closing 
his eyes and [pretending to slc*ep He ought to be courting 
girls and playing the accordion, but he lives like a monk, 
never spends a kopek, his bcnits need mending and he 
hasn’t c‘ven a Sunday suit. .\ dull sort of fellow, alvsavs 
critici/ing peojplc*. Lives m a hole Bad people are alwavs 
out in the street raising a shmdv, and the belter ones slink 
off into holes 

He had a desire to set down all his thoughts accuraielv 
and [preserve them intact, with all the underlying fears 
and apprehensions that ke|Pl mulii[plving within him. He 
longed foi a life* of peace ancf cjuiet, but scpmelhing 
[prevenic*d him from achieving it. As he ga/c*d at the 
sturdy fcprm of Maxim thrcpugh the lashes of his half- 
closed c*yes, the idea came to him that it w.is this vouih 
whcp caused the disturbance, that it was he wIup stirred up 
in his soul something new and as vet unc(pm[)rehendecl, 
but something he resented. 

Ju.st wait, ril lake m>self in hand, was the thcpught iliat 
went thrcpugh his mind as he fell asleep. 

Then there cpccui red scpinelhing shen king, bi/arre and 
ccpinic. Kcp/hemyakin was awakened by the creaking of the 
dcpor and the flcporbcpards. As he peered intcp the darkness. 
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he grew weak and broke into a cold sweat. He was too 
frightened to let out a cry. A long grey figure with one 
thin arm outstretched was wriggling slowly and. noiselessly 
over the floor towards the bed with the movements of a 
squashed frog. 

A thief, Maxim, Kozhemyakin concluded when he had 
taken himself in hand, and as soon as the thief’s head was 
under the bed he straddled his back, seized him by the 
hair, and began to pound his head against the floor. 

“Help!” he shouted. 

The thief threw up his legs and began kicking him, 
clutching at the floor with his nails and hissing like warm 
beer. 

“Caught!” whispered Kozhemyakin, but so great was 
his agitation that his heart stopped beating and the 
strength went out of his arms. The thief twisted out of his 
grasp and said in the voice of Drozdov: 

“Wait, don’t shout, for the love of Christ! Wait ... 
listen....” 

“You-u!” gasped Kozhemyakin in astonishment. He 
immediately felt relieved, but a second later was vexed 
that the thief* was not Maxim. 

Drozdov sat on the floor wiping his face with his hands 
as a cat washes its whiskers. 

“Give me a beating yourself, I won’t ask for mercy. 
Here, beat me, but don’t call anybody,” he whispered 
hurriedly. 

He pushed his head against Matvei’s chest and warm 
tears dripped on to Matvei’s bare feet. 

“Quiet!” said Kozhemyakin, striking him on the head 
and listening. Silence. Nobody was coming. Drozdov blew 
his nose noisily on the hem of his shirt, then threw his 
arms round Kozhemyakin’s legs and pressed his wet face 
against his knees. 

“Who put you up to it, eh?” 

Kozhemyakin hoped he would say, “Maxim,” but 
Drozdov muttered: 

“The devil. Who else?” 
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“You’re a fool if ever there was one,” said 
Kozhemyakin angrily and without fear as he got up. He lit 
the lamp and gave a little start: at his feel lay a broken 
knife. 

“You wanted to ... to...” he stammered, going cold. 

Drozdov pulled himself to his knees, waving his arms 
and whimpering hurriedly: 

“No, no! Gtxl’s my witness! I just meant to open the 
thest. Not to touch you. I swear it.” 

“You arc a fool,” repeated Kozhemyakin with a feeling 
akin to pity. “As if you could do it with this! It’s got metal 
strips on it and a double IcK'k, you dunce!” 

Aware that what he was saying was beside the point, 
Kozhemyakin mc3ved towards the doc3r and Drozdov 
crawled after him like a spider, clutching at his legs and 
pleading: 

“Don’t go away. Give me a beating straight awav — only 
not too hard. And don’t call anybcKh.” 

His face had broken out in blotches and his nose was 
bleeciing. He wiped it on the sleeves and hem of his 
blouse, leaving dark patterns on the grev linen. 

I gave it to him all right! thought Kozhemvakin with 
satisfaction, sitting down on a chair. 

‘‘I tcK)k you in, you cur! I fed you, looked after you, 
and the many things that you've ruined...” he said slowlv , 
his mind on something else. 

“Turn me out!” said Drozdov after a moment's 
consideration. 

“Aren’t you ashamed?” murmured Kozhemyakin, 
not knowing what else to say and avoiding the thief’s 
eyes. Drozdov snatched his hand and smackecl it with wet 
lips. 

“I’m weak, I can’t do hard work, I was made for easy 
Work. I’d only have taken ten rubles, I swear 1 would — 
fifteen at most. Do you call that stealing? 1 can't live here 
•forever, it’s time I was moving on.” 

“I ought to call the police,” said Kozhemyakin 
listlessly. 
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“Go on, then!” said Drozdov loudly, blowing his nose 
even louder. “That’ll cost you a pretty sum. The police 
aren’t like me. They know how to fish itv a man’s 
moneybox!” 

Suddenly he began to speak freely, fearlessly, accus- 
ingly. 

“A fine one, you are! Turn a man over to the po- 
lice, throw him in jail and all the rest, for a mere ten ru- 
bles! Who are you to judge me? Well, hand me over 
if you want to; you’ll only stir up trouble for your- 
self!” 

Kozhemyakin felt ashamed and embarrassed. 

“Shut your mouth, you swine!” 

He did not know what he ought to do and could not 
decide on anything definite. He had no intention of 
calling the police; it would be unpleasant and a bother. 
And he shrank horn laying hands on Drozdov again; once 
was enough. 

He was startled by a noise in the hall. Jumping up, he 
said to Drozdov excitedly: 

“Someone’s coming! Make up some story, damn you! I 
don’t want this to get about.” 

“Of course,” whispered Dro/dov, nodding his hc*acl 
and getting up off his knees. 

Shakir appeared in the doorwa) with a cudgel in his 
hand. The cudgel was trembling, his head was thrust 
forward, his eyes were narrowed and his tc*eih bared; ovc-r 
his shcjulder could be seen Maxim’s dishevelled head and 
white, frowning face. 

“Go back to bed,” said Kozhemyakin with a dis[)arag- 
ing wave of his hand. “It was only him.” 

“I’m a lunatic,” said Drozdov, crossing himself and 
ncKlding his head. “Really. I got up in my sleep to walk in 
the mcxrnlight and banged into a dcjor.” 

“Go back to bed,” said Matvei wearily. 

They left reluctantly. Drozdov bent down to listen at 
the keyhole and whi.spered with a sly smile: 

“They’re waiting out in the hall.” 
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He talks to me as it I was his bcsl frieiul, ihoughi 
Malv<‘i. 

“All 1 have U) do is call them back and they’ll give it to 
you!” he exploded angrily. 

“Oh, yes; that’s all you have to do,’ muttered 
Dro/dov, blinking fc:)c)lishly. “There’s nothing that gives a 
man so much pleasure as throwing another out.’’ 

Ko/hemyakin tell that Dro/dov was breaking clown his 
cletences. 

“Be olf with you, you brute,’* he saici 

Rut Dro/do\ shrugged his shouldc^rs and said in 
bewilderment: 

“Where am I to go? Do you think the) belie\ed what I 
said? Not much. I'hey’re waiting tor me out there 
Oh, no, I won’t leave this room. I’ll curl up here on the 
sofa.’’ 

And he went over to the sota and lav down. 

“My word, it's nice and wai m in here,” he said with a 
prolonged yawn. 

Ko/liemyakin laughed and put out the candle, then he 
sat down on the edge of the bc*ci. The black window-panes 
glistened «is if someone had just polishc‘d them: a tangle 
of shadows crept over the floor lo the door and climbed 
u|) it. The wind rustled as it passed over the walls of the 
house. 

“You behave like a halt-wit,’’ Matvei said reproachful- 
ly “You must have a guaidian angel w. itching over voii.” 

“Yes,’’ agieed Dro/dov aftei a pause, “things turned 
out better than they might have. Bc'ttei than it the police 
had come: all that fuss and expense. As it is, perhaps 
you’ll give me a little something tomorrow and I’ll go awav 
for good.’’ 

“Aren’t you ashamed to have clone this to me?” 

“I’m more ashamed to ask tor monc'v." 

“And not ashameci to steal it?” 

• Dro/dcjv sighed. 

“Stealing, of course, is harcter, but aftei all, it’s vou 
who does it, nobody sees you, nobcxly knows....” 
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The rascal! Matvei said to himself. 

“But aren’t you afraid?” 

“A bit. And yet a fellow feels freer. Just takes it and 
goes off without being under obligation to anybody.” 

“You’ve got no standards, man. You don’t understand 
what’s good and what’s bad.” 

“Yes, I do. You’re good, for instance.” 

“I’m good? And yet you wanted to steal from me.” 

“If you were bad you’d do the stealing yourself.” 

“One can’t argue with you,” laughed Kozhemyakin. 
“And there’s not telling whether you’re childish ^.r jusi 
stupid. There’s no sense in that head of yours.” 

They went on talking till almost dawn. 

“It’s poor life you live,” .said Drozdov emphancally. 
“No pleasure, no change....” 

“And how do you think I ought to live?” asked 
Kozhemyakin sardonically. 

“So that it’s one thing today, another tomorrow, and 
Tiext month something different again.” 

“A sure way to find yourself in jail!” 

“People are the same wherever you are.” 

“Have* you tried it?” 

“What? Jail? For eleven months.” 

“Capital! And what put you there?” 

“Money. The root of all evil,” replied Drozdov 
sleepily. 

“Stealing?” 

“That’s what it’s called.” 

“Much?” 

“Three hundred and forty-seven rubles twenty 
kopeks.” 

He sat up, dropped his legs over the edge of the sofa, 
put his elbows on his knees, leaned forward and said with 
animation: 

“A Jew let me down, damn him! It was during a 
pogrom in Zverevo where I lived; they were beating the 
Jews — carriers, carters, butchers, everybody! God, how 
they beat them! Beat them to death. They grabbed the 
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women and girls by the hair aiul skirts and pulled the 
clothes off them and dragged them naked through the 
streets, kicking them in the belly, in the belly, mind — 
women and girls, with bodies like marble. It was a sight to 
drive a man out of his mind. After all, everybody — Jesus 
(dirist, and the tsar, and the saints — everybody’s lK)rn f)f 
the belly and breasts of a woman, and here were men 
kicking them with their big boots... 

“I don't believe you,” cried Ko/hemyakin with a 
shudder of horror. He, too, sat uj) in bed, but Drozdov, 
ignoring him, went spluttering on in great agitation: 

”1 can’t bear to see a woman being beaten. I climbed 
uj) on a roof and hid bc'hind a chimney, shivering as if I'd 
caught a chill. I could hardly hold on. my hands were 
shaking so, and down below — God! what they were doing! 
“He-e-eat the bastards!’ Shrieks, feathers flying. Lord 
Almighty! And there I sat, watching it all against mv will, 
I simply couldn’t shut my eves. Smashing those n.iked 
women!” 

“But why?” askc'd Kozhemyakin with morbid cunositv. 

“Because they were Jews.” 

”1 don’t believe it.” 

‘‘It’s Gfod’s truth. Simply bc'cause ihev were Jews.” 

Drozdov was leaning so far forward it seemed hi' must 
lopj)le ovei on to Matvei's bed. 

‘‘And that was when you stole the money?” 

‘‘Oh, no. It must have bc'en a week later ” 

‘‘From the Jews?” 

‘‘C’ertainlv not. From the coroner. I must have gone 
soft in the head with the fright. Killing off women like 
that! Why, if you kill olf women, you kill off evervhcxlv. 
It’s the end. And the way they tore them to j^ieces, 
without the least heart!” 

‘‘Slop talking about it!” said Matvei peremptorily, 
unable to believe it, yet seeing in his mind’s eye how 
Pelageya had gone down the path through the orchard 
winding her torn-out hair round her finger. “ Fell me 
about yourself.” 
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• IlKir.s \sl)M I j/n Will, filter tlm I wjndrml 

iihoiU in ti SOM ol jini om* d.iv I mef fnVnd ol 

wine who s,u(l fo mr, 'Did \on sro ihc ju^^nfin- (i(, .md 
loll the (OloniM ulnu rhr sons of hitdics did'' So / wcnr / 
touiul him sitiini; there, :i \onni^ ( h;ip with n inile hLu k 
mousliu he and jL^old speclatles, picking his K*c*ih with .i 
toothpick. He asked me wlnii I'd seen. I told him, bin I 
couldn't stand the* fc'llow — to talk ahoiii mm deling j)eojjlc‘ 
and ic'aring women to piece's and him picking his tec‘th as 
it that was the* onh thing that mattcMC'd Then he* went to 
a cabinet m the c oi nei and lu-nt down to get something, 
and on tlie t<ible fwside me were all sons ol things, among 
them a wallet. Heie's m\ chance*! thinks I, and slij)pc*d the* 
waller into m\ coat .\s soon as he* let me* go I went tc) a 
|ew I knew, a cap-make*], a line* old man, \ei\ clc*\c‘i, 
cvei\l)od\ kne-w him, an e‘\-soldiei he* was, and he began 
telling me what hiid h<ippe*ne‘cl It lairb m.idc* m\ ban 
stand on end! the room was ci, mimed lull ol childien - 
his grand-( hildi c‘n <md me-ces .md nc*phc‘ws — it was all 1 
could do to kc‘ep from stepping on ihc'in. llc*'d h.id Ins 
share, too — the windows ol his house* wc'ic* smashed and 
the* lurnituie firoken, but .it Ic'.isi all his lamiK li.id 
managed to st.i) .ili\c* b> hiding I gave* him the ilni'c 
hundred and loit\-se\en lublc's and iuc*nt\ kopeks and 
told him to di\idc* it uji .imong the \ictims P»ni he* didn'i 
understand and w^ent .ind iepoite*d me to the* police* So 
an ollieer came toi me ‘ \ie von the* one* who guc* the old 
Jew' money?’ he askc*d ‘I am,’ I lepliccl. VVlieic* did \on 
get it?' ‘I found it ’ He didn't be*lie*\e* me*, and b\ that time* 
the toothpickei had ie*poMe*d the loss ol his walle*t So lhc*\ 
sent me to jail.” 

“You rcallv aic* soft in the* hc*ad,” murmuiccl 
Ko/hemyakin. 

“I know,” nodded l)ro/do\. “.At that time* I was c|uitc* 
daft, the lawyer said so, and so did the judge* ” 

“You had a trial?” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Dro/do\ boast liilly. “A line* 
trial, with all the* trimmings, d'he Ji‘w was at the trial, and 
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he siiw what a mistake he’s made, he even bin si out crying 
and begged them not to send me to jail; they trieci lo shut 
him u|), but he kept begging and begging, and at last ihe> 
led him away. I really fell scni) for him. He was c|uiie 
(lushed, the old fool; you see, he thougfit I had stolen the 
money from the Jews during the pogiom." 

Kt)/liemy«»kin jumped up, lighlefl ih<‘ (andle and held 
It m flout of Dro/dov's fact* 

“Ale you sure you Inoent marie this sioi\ up'" ' ht* 
asked. 

“Of eouise not, why should I?” asked I)io/do\, 
blinking and smiling duMimlv “It's all true ' 

Matvei |)uf ilu* c.mdle on a < Innr and w*ilked the 
length ol the loom oiue or iwuc* 

Ht’s not King, he's just a fool, h(‘ said to himself 
Dro/do\ yawned and (urh*d up on ihe sofa again 
“M\ word, I'lii sleepy," lie said. 

“At least |)iii a jullow uiuhn \om head," s.nd 
K()/hem\akin, leirealing to .1 cornel of tin* ic^om 

Dio/dov in.ide no answei, «md uhem Ko/h(‘m\«ikm 
came back bc‘ was snoring louciK With a bafflc‘d fc*ehng. 
Mat\c*i stood looking down at his childlike l.ue 

I)io/do\ “hap]M*nc*d" to fc‘el son \ for the jew and 
"happemed" to ste al the* iiioncw • what doc s that nu*ain he* 
thouglit. 

Hawn c ame. Flu* liglit of ilu* c .incfle paled and threw 
flickcMiiig shadows o\(*r the* d.nk stains on the* flooi ne.n 
the bc‘d. I'he yellow tongue of flame darted lune and 
there as if trying to escape* fioin the candle, and the* stains 
Rave the impiession of mo\ing, of seeking a hiding-|)lace. 

Ko/hemyakin hea\c'd a dc*ep sigh and bc^g.m diessing 
ni a Ic'isurely way, casting a sidc'long glance* .it the figuie 
on the sofa from time* lo time*, without .irri\ing at an\ 
<^lefinile opinion of him 01 e\pe*rienemg anv c le*ar 
t*motioii. 

Hcfi bette*r go away, he thought; he ma\ be a saint for 
all I know, but still, one fine* day he* m.iN "hap|H n" to put 
aise*nic in sonu’body’s .soup. 
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When he was dressed he took out three worn 
five*riihle notes, woke Drozdov up, gave them to him, and 
said: 

“Here, friend, take these and be off with you.” 

Dro/dov seized his hand, wrung it, and said happily: 

“Thank you! Thank you! I was desperate; didn’t know 
how to get away; felt trapped. But now I’ll go on wings!” 

Kozhemyakin turned away to avoid seeing the expres- 
sion of his face. 

An hour later, without so much as having breakfasted, 
Semyon Drozdov flicked his moustache and held out a 
thin hand to everybody as he said with a beaming smile 

“Good-bye, friends; I wish you health, wealth and 
happiness!’’ 

They forced themselves to smile and wish him luck in 
return. Kozhemyakin saw their reluctance and resented ii 
He kissed Drozdov and went into his own room. 

“I’ll never forget all you’ve doru' for me to my dying 
day, Matvei Savelyevich!’’ Drozdov called out to him. 

He really is a fool, thought Kozhemyakin with a sigh, 
feeling deep down within him that he regrettc^d his going 

Another one gone, nobody knows where! was the* 
melancholy thought that tfx)k slow forin in his mind. He 's 
gone, and I remain, and again it’s as if I’d only seen him 
in a dream. It’s all past human understanding. 

On the same day Natalya died suddenly after dinner 
Matvei made the follow^ing entry in his notc'book: 

“After dinner Natalya was suddenly taken very ill, she 
threw back her head, went blue in the lace, and gasped: 

‘“Holy Mother! I’ve eaten .something!’ 

“Maxim said: 

‘“I should think you had! You eat as if you got paid h) 
the pailful!’ 

“It is true that for some time she had been eating like 
a hcirse. She would eat till her eyes popped out, her arms 
went limp, and she could scarcely breathe and had to stop 
until the spell passed; she was a very disagreeable sight ai 
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such moments, Maxim tried to talk her out of it and 
Shakir was ashamed of her, he would blush till fiis ears 
seemed to have caught fire. 

“We were so used to it that we paid no attention to her 
this time; she got up, went to the door, and suddenly 
raised her hands to hc‘i throat and fell down in the 
dooiway. They pickc'd liei up and laid her on a bench, 
hcT nose was bleeding, she was bieathing hard, and she 
gasped; 

“‘I'm ... dying 

“I'lic*)’ sent for the* priest, she bc*g.m to hiccough and 
died without out c‘\en knowing it Whe n the priest airi\t*d 
he told us she* was dc‘ad. Shaku stiewed up his face* and 
(lejit sidc'ways out into the hall and went u]) the stairs into 
the atii( , holding on to the walls and bamstei as il he was 
(bunk 1 went altei bini ‘Whc*ie .ire \ou going?' I said, 
but he sc‘enied not to hc‘ar me, he s«it down on one of the 
st(‘ps «md kc'pt murmuring to himself. ‘Allah! Allah!' I 
hied to line! something comfoitmg to sa\ , but what can 
\ou say to imike de.ith (‘asiei ? 1 just put mv arms round 
him and said nothing. Wc* mu.st ha\c* sal tluMe foi about 
an hour. 

“'riiere vv«is nothing 1 could s,i\ .iboui hei ; I had newer 
liked her and haidU e\c*n noticed hei ; she did nothing 
but work and eat, what could a pen son find to sa^ about 
hci ? Of course I felt s()ii\, with a son of dumb sorrow. 

“Wc* buric*d her this morning. It w.is pitiful to see 
sShakir, he walkc'd behind the coffin to one* side, rubbing 
u]) against fencc-s like* a clog who.se- master has struck it 
and sent it tiwni\ and it does not know whether it dare 
( ome back and ask forgi\enc*ss oi not The beggars cast 
sidelong glances at him and made fillln and spiteful 
itmarks. How F hale* bc*ggais! 

“Shakir did not go into the cemeiery, they buric*d her 
without him and I was frightened when 1 saw he was not 
there and ran to look for liim without even throwing my 
handful of earth into the* opc'u gra\e. He was kne*c*ling 
and praying in a field on the other side of the fence, 1 
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brought him home and wc talked foi the rest ot the day. 
He is a very good inan with a pure soul. He cried and said 
to me: 

‘“She was a good Russian woman, very shrewd, saw 
everything and had a very kind heart, rather tell a lie than 
hurt a person she didn’t want to hint. She knew what to 
do when a man fell bad, she put her aims round him and 
said: everything will be all right, don’t worry, be patient. 
She was very like the Viigin Mary and she always talked 
about the Viigin Mary. She talked as il she knew nothing, 
but she knew everything At nighi she would say: we’re no 
better than others, we must not icmernber when others 
do us wrong; we don’t remember when we do others 
wrong.* 

“hater he said to me: 

“‘You’ie not in\ rnasiei, Nou'ie iiiy bTother', and I 
repeated il alter him with all niv heart, ioi I love him 
deaily. 

“Fie came to sleep in my room; I told him I was afraid 
to sleep alone aitet a funeral, but reall) I was afraid lor 
him, theie is a lot of rope in oui house and grief is tFie 
devil's handmaid. At night he would lift his head and 
listen to find out whether I was sleeping or not, then Ik* 
would kneel and begin to pray; that went on all night, and 
in tfic morning he looked at me, gave a hopeless little 
shrug and went out; 1 did not follow him for I could see 
by his face that he had fougfit oil his grief. Wliat a })ily I 
could not think of anything nice to say about Natalya! I 
should like to write fine, solemn, inspiring words about 
somebody! 

“Father Alexander read the funeral service, he did it 
very well, very impiessivcly, with deep feeling, in a 
trembling voice. As we were coming home from the 
cemetery he said to me in a friendly way: 

‘“Why don’t you ever come to .see me any more? My 
wife’s uncle is here and we’ve got an organ. My wife will 
play for you.’ 

“I think I .shall go.” 
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He did, anti there he met a man so different from 
anyone he had ever known belore tlial it was as if he had 
been transported to anothei world. 

fhe man's appearance was (‘xtraordmary and iheie 
was a restlessnc'ss m his moxemenis not usiuillv to be 
fonnd in one his aj>e Matvc^i was instantly struck and (‘\(‘n 
disc OIK erlc'd by this cjiiality I'hc'rc* v\as somc'tliincj unusual 
and mlrijTiiiiii) e\en about the* wav he gieeted 
Ko/h(‘my.ikm: 

“How do vou do,” he said in a dec j) f)ass voice, giving 
Matvei’s hand a tug downwards “Vcmv glad to meet vou, 
veiv glad indeed; sit down Your name's Matvc'i 
Sav elv c*v 1C h, isn t it" Mine* is \bn k Vasilvevich ” 

riie nc*\t instant, as d he* had completelv foigolien 
Matvei^ existence, he was pacing the llooi of tlit‘ dingv 
little loom, waving his cU ms .md s.iving 

“‘The woods iheie aie nj«n\elloush beauiilui, the 
rivers are wide <md swilt, the* cattle aic big ,mcl sleek rind 
the people' — well, the* pc'ople rire more' icscived than 
lu'ie, and on oiu' hrind that's bad, and on the- othei it's 
good. It means thc'v know thc-ii own woiili 

He was wc'aiing a beltcxl tunic ol grew si nil with ri 
patch pocket on the brc'rist I'he legs ol his shribbv 
Housers wc-re puslic'd into the tojiA ol Ins unpolished 
boots, and the' whole out lit went badlv with his biOtid 
snub-nosed but' covered bv a beaid which, m Russian 
fashion, u*ac hed iiom his e>c‘s to his shonldc is. His whole* 
nec k was a mass of beaid, it even giew out ol his e.u s, but 
his hc'ad was b«Jd except loi a few vvispv grev strands on 
his temples and hanging down behind. His legs were 
bowed, his belly piotiuded, his aims weie short and 
constantly in motion as Ins lingers felt the texture ol 
objc'cts, plucked at his trousers, or rlrew patterns m the 
an. 

He’s ugly, and yet there’s something at ti active, even 
apostc^lic, about his lace, thought Ko/hemvakin as he 
studic^d him clo.sely. 

His brow was furrowed by deep red lines tluii lookc'd 
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like scralches. His big skull, smooth on top, shaggy behind 
and on the sides, give one the impression that here was a 
man ol dogged resolution, but the soft and lively glow of 
his little eyes was incompatible with doggedness. 

Mark Vasilyevich’s face was as variable as an autumn 
day: now old and solemn, now young and gay. The 
twinkle in his eyes kept changing the aspects of his 
personality. 

He paced the floor, constantly running his short 
fingers through his heard and moustache, stepping out on 
his bandy legs witli the gravity of a turkey-cock, anci his 
staid walk was inconsonant with the perpetual movement 
of his arms and hc\id and the lively play of his facial 
expression. There w.ts something comical about him; the 
sight of him drew a smile, but his terse, clear speech 
commanded attention and made a deep impression. 

The piiesi’s drab little wife pushc^d her spectacles up 
on her forehead, let her hands and sewing drop in hei 
lap, and sal listening beside the window, putting in a cjuiet 
word or two fjom lime to time. The clishe\elled pric'st, on 
the other hand, kept jumping up and rushing about the 
room, ktuK king ijito chairs, dropping down on the sofa as 
if in despaii, liolding his head in his hands and crying: 

“But look. Uncle Mark — ’’ 

And Uncle Mark would say to him in his impassive 
bass voice: 

“Slc^p hopping about; it doesn’t become one of your 
station. What I say is, you must take tbe chains off 
people — all of them, once and for ever. But what you 
want is to exchange one set of chains for another.” 

“But that freedcmi of yours is impossible, it just can’t 
be achieved!” 

“What have you and your ilk to say to a man? Ncjthing 
but: ‘You’ie bad, bad through and through, you’ve sunk 
in the mire of sin and become like a beast.’ And the man 
believes you, for in deeds as well as in words you deny the 
original goodness in him. You do everything to rob him of 
all hope and convince him of the irresistible force of evil. 
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You uproot his faith in himself and in the creative power 
of his own will, and by clipping his wings you make him 
sink lower and lower in the mire.” 

‘‘What are you saying?” cried the priest, jumping up 
and stamping his fool like an angry child. 

From the corner came a sobering voice: 

‘‘Sasha!” 

The priest, jerking up his head, dropped down on 
the sofa, and again the man spoke in a deep, steady 
voice: 

‘‘ Don't keep telling a man that he and all he does are 
bad, anci that life itse lf is bad and can never be improved. 
On the contrary, tell fiiin he can become better because he 
is the source of all things, the root from which all action 
spi ings.” 

“Do you find this interesting?” Matvei heard someone 
whisper in his ear. Starting, he raised his head and met 
the nai rowed grey eyes ol the priest’s wife, who was 
bending over him. 

He drew his hand across his forehc'ad uneasily and 
said, taking a deep bieath: 

“Yes, indeed! It’s just what I need. But I have 
clifliculty in following him.” 

“Who, in your opinion, is right?” she asked, smiling 
and putting on her spectacles again. 

“Your uncle,” he .said with a finality that was a 
surprise even to himself. 

The priest's wife straightened up. 

“D’you hear that, Sasha?” she said. 

Her uncle, smoking and snorting, stood in the middle 
of the room looking at Ko/hemyakin. 

“Of course I’ru right!” he said with a wink. “Anyone 
who’s lived long enough to have a little silver on his 
temples will agree with me bec ause he’s seen something of 
life. As for your preachers, they don’t know the facts of 
life or take them into account.” 

“But you’re a preacher yourself, and a fanatical one at 
that!” exclaimed the priest. 
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Unde Mark gave a deprecating wave of his hand and 
sal down next lo Ko/heniyakin. 

“Matvei Savelyevich,” he said, “I’m in need of a, room 
of some sort. I’ve been. looking for one for over a week, 
but in vain.” 

“I don’t think you ought...” stammered the priest. 

Ko/heinyakin got up, bowed, and said with some 
trepidation: 

“Allow me to oIIct you one. I have lots f)l rooms, a 
whole hou.seful, and i live all by myself.” 

He wantcxl this man to live beside him, he wanted to 
see him and listen to him every day. He realized that the 
tone ol his \oi('(' gave him away, tlial he was pleading foi 
this favour like a hc*ggar and that it was loolish and 
unwoi'th) of him, and yet he was so alraid of being 
refused that he hung his head and bc^gan to mutter uiid(M’ 
his breath. 

The priest’s wile said in an unaccountably stern and 
dry lone: 

“It is ncxessaiy tfuit you should know, Matvei 
Savelyevich, tluit m\ mule has just retuined from Sibeiia 
where he was extled for political reasons.” 

Ko/hemyakin s«ii down and smiled happily. 

“I know,” he said. 

“All cady?” 

“ That is, I guessed. 1 could tell by what he said.” 

“Oh, that’s how,” said the priest’s wile gently, and the 
jiriest and Unde Maik smiled and exchanged glances. 

“Well, priest‘s” said the uncle with a meaning look. 

The priest took his arm, nibbed again.st him, and said: 

“It’s only natural. I’m exceedingly fond of you, uncle, 
and growing louder every day.” 

Kozhemyakin suddenly felt completely at ease. 

“Last year a certain lady lived with me. Yevgenia 
Petrovna Mansurova by name....” 

“Mansurova? You don’t say!” ciied Uncle Mark. 
“Why, I know her. Remcinber, Anna? Sysoyewa? She’s the 
one! Well, well! I .saw her cjiily two months ago!” 
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He ga/ed iiitenlly at Ko/heniyakiii, clutched his heard 
and let out a cloud of tobacco smoke. 

“Your town was a blow to her.” 

“A blow? What do you rnean^” asked Matvei softly. 

“A blow over the hc^ad. She used to dream of a heroic 
life, of |)erforming great deeds, but now she insists, as do 
many olheis — in fact she even dies it from the house-- 
tops — that this is no time for heroic' deeds, that people 
must take to the simple life, must go and sow their seeds 
in small towais like- this.” 

“Does she w.ml to come back?” asked Matvei with a 
faint spark of hope. 

“Mere? No, she’ll nc'vc^r come back here. ” 

Uncle Maik turnc'd his glowing eves on Ko/hciu) <ikin 
and shook his bald lu'ad. 

“No, she’ll nevcT come back lieie, ” he- repc-aled “As 
lor sowing sc-c‘ds on b*uien soil, those- aic- lec-blc- woids. 
Kverybod) m Russia, niv deal man, vv.mts to gel the 
greatest amount of cnjoymenl with the least amount of 
laboui. I’hat's a cpialit) we've inhetilecl fiom the East "Fhc- 
dc-siie lor enjoyment without the* c-xpnise c>l efloit is a 
ruinous desire Yet our priest, lieie, champions it — ” 

‘‘Uncle’” imploied the* woman soltlv. 

Uncle- Maik began pacing the llooi again. 

“Nothing good will evc-r come of us until we learn to 
find enjoyment in labour,” he said weightily. “No life can 
be basc-cl merely on enjoyment, h>i lilc- is, in its c-ssence, 
activity, .ind yet we c|ueslion the worth ol aclivitv That is 
stupid, or rathei, svvinisli. foi, having inherited the fruits 
ol the- laboui of our long-suffering forefatheis, wc- live* on 
thc-ir blood and bones, enjoying all the good they c reatc^d 
\\alhout doing anything to multiply this good either for 
ourselves or our oflspiing, aiuf this I. contend and will go 
on contending can be likened only to the conduct of pigs 
gobbling up the acorns lying on the ground tuider an 
oak-iree.” 

He hitched up his trousers .so violc-nllv that he pullc-cl 
one leg out of his boot-top, ancf as he bent down to 
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push it back he looked for all the world like a butting 
goat. 

“An idle man is the greatest liar and hypocrite on 
earth, for nothing is so hard to justify as laziness. Life was 
made for us, but it is up to us to perfect it, and those who 
do not wish to work are obliged to resort to the argument 
that all life and effort are pointless.” 

He straightened up, puffing and red-faced. 

“Make use of it, and then scoff at it? How cheap!” 

So he knew Yevgenia! thought Kozhemyakin happily. 
It was strange to hear him say such shaip things in a calm, 
deep voice, without shouting excitedly, hut thoughts of 
Yevgenia kept Matvei from following him. 

She will never (ome back, he repeated to himself. 

Until that moment the hope of seeing her again had 
remained alive in him, but now it was dead, and he 
suffered. 

The priest’s wife lit the lamp. Matvei Savelyevich 
jumped up, glanced about the smoke-filled room, bowed 
to the old man, who seemed to be floating in the grey 
haze, and took his leave in hasty embarrassment. 

“Forgive me staying so long, I didn’t notice the 
time.” 

All three of them saw him to the door and said the 
usual things with such hearty simplicity that they tocjk on 
real significance. He emerged into the empty sticet as if 
from a bath, so clean and refreshed did he feel, and he 
walked home slowly, afraid of spilling any cof the 
benevolence that had filled his heart in that modest home. 
But at the bottom lay a heavy, bitter sediment: 

She will never come back. 

Two days later Uncle Mark moved into Kozhemyakin’s 
house. He came in the morning, and instantly it was as if 
all the windows in the house had been flung open, 
flooding the rooms with the heady air of spring. When 
Uncle Mark was introduced to Shakir, he stood for a 
moment • taking in the Tatar’s grey face with its close- 
clipped grey moustache and beard, then suddenly addres- 
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sed him in the Talar tongue. Shakir was almost frigh- 
tened; he raised his eyebrows and opened his mouth as if 
gasping for air, revealing the black stumps of his 
crumbling teeth, and broke into shrill, joyful laughter. 

“The Tatars are a fine people,” said Uncle Mark to 
Ko/hemyakin. “Their minds don’t work quickly, but 
they’re honest. They’ll show us what they can do yet, just 
you wait.” 

Then he began telling Shakir in Russian that prophets 
of a new faith had appeared in Persia. Their names were 
the Bab, Yahya and Baha'u’llah, and a holy book called 
Kitab-i-Iqan had been written.*^ 

“And there it is said: ‘Let a man take pride in his love 
of the human race.’” 

Shakir questioned him eagerly in a mixture of Russian 
and 1 atar, and Maxim, who was in the corner untying the 
rope round the new lodger’s big leather trunk, tossed his 
head and said: 

“It’s only natural the Tatars and Jews should love 
everybody, they live among strangers.” 

“Don’t be in such a hurry to have your say,” 
Kozhemyakin reproved him. 

“Anci what about us Russians?” said Uncle Mark, 
nicking his beard. 

“Us? We live at home,” said Maxim, tugging at a rope. 

“He’s cheeky,” laughed Shakir. “He's still young.” 

At this Maxim .squared his shoulders, looked at each in 
turn, and marched out of the room with the rope in his 
hands, saying as he went: 

“It’s no sin to be young, and no foolishness either.” 

“A touchy fellow,” laughed Uncle Mark. 

“He really is young ancl foolish,” said Matvei apolc^get- 
ically. “Don’t pay any attention to him.” 

Uncle Mark put his hand on Matvei’s shoulder. 

“The Arabs have a saying that goes: ‘The foolishness 
of unspoiled youth is more edifying than the wisdom of 
crabbed age.’” 

And he made extensive inquiries about Maxim as he 
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lemoNcd cloilies, hooks and hiindles of pajx'rs from the 
trunk. 

He treats nie as if I were a diild, thouglit 
Ko/hemyakin g(K)d-natiirt‘dly . 

Uncle Mark was the same with everyone. He seemed to 
say everything that was on his mind, and everything he 
said sounefed ronvineing and revealed an altitude towards 
p(*ople that was exarting ancf domineeiing, yc*t friendly 
anci well-wishing. 

The first day he was there he made several jokes at 
Maxim’s expense, and tfial evening in the kitchen he knelt 
in front of the young man’s open trunk, going through 
his hooks, tossing them careless!} on the flooi and saying: 

“This IS trash — so is this — and this — ’’ 

Maxim stood behind him with his hands luhind his 
hack and a wry smile on his face. WIkmi he could stand it 
no longer he said sate a.sti(all> : 

“I sup]3<)se )ou’\c,' lead them all?” 

Uncle .Mark held out a handful of tlu‘ discarded hooks 
to him and said' 

“Uhoose any one of them and I'll tc'll )oii c'vcaMhing 
that’s in it.” 

Maxim gave a sigh. 

“I can’t he hoiluaed,” he said. 

‘‘Why not? Afraid I’ll show you up?” 

“Nothing of the sort.” 

“As if I didn’t know! But 1 can give you hettc'r hooks 
than these.” 

Maxim knelt down hc'side fiim. 

“Will you really''” he asked sceptically. 

“I will.” 

“What are yours ahoiit?” 

“Everything: life, people....” 

“1 knenv enough af)out pc*opIe without hooks,” said the 
hoy with another sigh. 

Uncle Mark snexted, sat down on the floor, and 
clasped his hands round his knees. 

“Do you know?” he said. 
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“OM'tainly. It’s not hard.” 

“Well iheii, my boy, be so kind as ro l(!ll me what you 
know about people.” The old man’.s tone was ^rave, but 
Shakir burst out lauj^hing and Ko/hemyakin, too, was 
amused. 

“It’s easy to laugh,” said Maxim, getting up and 
frowning angiil). He picked up his cap, tosseci it on his 
head and went out. 

“Doesn’t take much brains to laugh, ’’ he muttered as 
he went. 

“Oho!” tried the old man, his c\es twinkling. 

“He needs his ears tweaked,” said Shakir with an 
impatient wave of his hand 

“Why? Well tweak his brains foi him.” 

Unde Mark got up easily, stretched, and said' 

“What about some tea^” 

May the Lord gi\e pc*ace to his soul, murmurcxl 
Ko7heni\<ikin, ciossmg himself. Then he took up his 
notebook and again lost himself in his memories 

“Unde Mark treats everyone he meets as it he had 
known him all his life, and looks him straight in the e\e as 
much as to sav. 

‘“Don't be cdiaid of me, friend, 1 ve known lots of 
people worse than you. Lell me what's worrying \ou.' 

“And they do tell him, all of them, especdallv Maxim. 
Once the boy s*iicl to him: 

“‘1 don't tiust people, none of them tell the truth, esen 
their kindness is a bluff. 1 don’t want to have anything {a 
do with them.’ 

“Undc‘ Mark just laughc*d 

‘“Don’t want to have anything to do with them, don't 
you? Don’t be in such a hurry to start crowing; you're only 
a young ccxkerel yet.' 

“Maxim was offended, but his sullenness seems to be 
fading like calico in the sun, and he is not .so cheeky as he 
used tc^ be. 
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“Last night Uncle Mark told Shakir about a Talar 
book he had read, and I wrote down some sayings from it: 

“‘Grip the laws of God in strong and powerful hands 
and throw out the laws of ignorance.’ 

“‘Soon everything will disappear, leaving nothing but 
the good deeds that have been done.’ 

“Maxim broke in on the reading and insisted that 
Russian preachers were wiser than Tatar ones, but Uncle 
Mark instantly damped his fire by saying: 

“‘Didn’t you say last time that you didn’t believe in 
devils?’ 

“‘I don’t.’ 

“‘I see. The eminent Russian writer Seraphim 
Svyatogorets said: “If we deny the existence of demons 
we must deny all Holy Writ and the Church itself, and for 
such free thinking anathema is pronounced on the first 
Sunday of Lent.” How do you like that, heretic?’ 

“The boy winced and said sullenly: 

“‘He must be the only one who ever said such a thing’. 

“But Uncle Mark promised to show him a dozen other 
writers who said the same. 

“‘Give me that Seraphim to read,’ said Maxim. 

“The old' man laughed. 

“ ‘Why, don’t you believe me?’ 

“‘It’s him I don’t believe,’ said Maxim huffily. 

“But this time he did not run away. And Shakir, the 
old Tatar devil, was so happy that he beamed all over and 
rewarded the old man with a gaze fonder than any he had 
bestowed even on Yevgenia Petrovna. A man with a sound 
mind and a kind heart is very great and beautiful and can, 
without exaggeration, be likened to spring sunshine.’’ 

“The days fly past with amazing swiftness, and each 
one leaves a good memory of itself; a thing I could not 
have said a short while ago. 

“A clerk from police headquarters came to see me and 
took me aside to reproach me with having given lodgings 
to another suspicious character. 
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“‘But he’s got to live somewhere,’ I said. 

“He questioned me about what the old man says and 
does, but 1 reassured him and gave him three rubles, and 
even saw him lo the gale. I ccnild hardly keep myself from 
saying to him: 

‘“You policemen would do better to watch what you 
yourselves do, especially on market day. You keep your 
eye on clean, honest people, but your own noses are 
always snotty. A fine example you are!’ 

“I will not tell Uncle Mark about his visit, it made me 
feel ashamed of our townsfolk. Once in a blue moon a 
decent man appears here, and the very sight of him turns 
their stomachs. 

“Yesterday I heard him asking the workmen about 
folk-songs and proverbs, and later when we were having 
lea he said to me: 

‘“A proverb is a great thing, the wisdom of the people 
is beaten up stiff as butter in it. For instance: “Captain 
Fatbelly in war becomes Flatbell) in peace.” Or this: “It’s 
heads, not houses, that make a town.” These sayings were 
invented when people still appreciated the worth of the 
mind. I’imes changed, and people said: “The club and the 
purse have taken the place of the mind.” “The town’s a 
good place to keep away from.” Observe that these 
sayings seem to ha\e been invented by two entirel) 
different kinds of people. One sort is bold and astute, the 
otlier is shiewd but cowed, and a bit of a toady.’ 

“He seems to know hundreds of proverbs. I suppose if 
one pondered ever) word spoken by man one would come 
to understand everything, hut I ha\e always gone about 
with my mouth open, gazing o\er the tops of people's 
heads, and that’s what has made me the idiot I am." 

“He, like Yevgenia, was exiled to Siberia. Before his 
exile he was the Father Superior of a religious seminar) 
where he was arrested for reading forbidden books. His 
life has been very complicated, I can’t make out how many 
times he was in jail and I am ashamed to ask, he does not 
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like to talk about himself; he always does so reluctantly 
and ironically, and there is something about his irony I do 
not like, it depresses me. I suppose his restlessness is the 
result of having spent so much time cooped up, he cannot 
sit still for five minutes a! a stretch. He has amusing 
habits, for instance, he holds the ends of his beard over 
his mouth and blows a cloud of tobacco smoke through 
them and sniffs it, this seems to give him great pleasure. 
He always scratches his head in the same spot over the left 
ear with the little finger of his right hand, and he keeps 
hitching up his trousers like a little boy getting ready to 
enter a game. 

“He knows everything. White Star, one of our horses, 
fell ill and he undertook to cure her, and in four days she 
was well. I saw her turn a grateful eye on him and lick his 
ear affectionately — a pretty picture. 

“‘None of your tricks, missy!’ he said to her. ‘Do vou 
call yourself a horse? You’re a cat, a pussy-cat, that’s what 
you are!’ and he stuck out his tongue at her. A queer 
bird! White Star could see he loved her, so she just bared 
her teeth in what looked like a grin and went on playing 
with him. 

# 

“What a pleasure it is to be near a good man! Even the 
beasts understand and love a good man, yet we send such 
a one to Siberia and put him in jail. Who can understand 
it? There is no understanding it. We throw people away as 
a drunken beggar throws away a gold coin given him by 
mistake. Never having seen gold before, the beggar does 
not know its worth.” 

“Texlay Mark told us what foreigners wrote about us 
Russians in ancient times. One of the Greek kings said: 
‘The Slavs guard their honour and freedom so jealously 
that no power on earth can make them bend the knee.’ 
The Arabs too were very flattering, so were the Nor- 
wegians and others, all of them said the Slavs were clever, 
industrious and daring, but later all these qualities 
disappeared and the people seemed to change. Frederick, 
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the German king, said they were a ‘stupid, drunken, 
suspicious, and miserable race.’ One of the foreij^n 
ambassadors wrote: ‘The people arc used to a slate of 
subservieiue and to truckling to those who do them haim 
in a degrading, inhuman way.' Another ambassador 
wrote: ‘ I he Russians have no self-respect.' And a third: 
‘Those in power can do whatever they like with them; 
they understand nothing and take no interest m anything; 
they are drunken and lazy, and they live as in a dream.’ 

“With sorrow and resentment I copied out se\entcen 
flattering opinions from olden times and twenlvtwo 
scathing ones liom later times. W'hv I should have done 
this 1 clo not know. It seems v(t\ strange to me that some 
Russians should agree with those who insult us: Tiuiu^c, 
lor instance, and one-eyed Alexei, and even Maxim. Uncle 
Mark is \ery good to Maxim, treats him almost like a son, 
but I am afraid he is sowing seeds on stony soil. 

“After this talk Uncle Mark and I drank some wine 
and home-brewed beei and both of us got a little tipsy; he 
sang some old Russian songs in his bass voice and again it 
was as if two entirely different peoples had written the 
songs: one gay and freedom-loving, the other gloomy and 
inert. He sang and wept and so did I; I wept a lot and am 
not the least ashamed of it 

“Maxim reads Uncle Mark's books day and night, he 
has lost weight and neglects his work; yesterday he forgot 
to close the danipei on the stove and Mark and I shixered 
with cold all night. But what does that matter so long as 
he learns what is right? But I have not the strength to 
read; I listen, listen hard, and it gives me a good feeling, 
but I cannot take in all I hear. I am afiaid it is too late for 
you to absorb wisdom, Matvei.” 

“‘The thing is,’ he said today, only an hour ago, ‘the 
thing is there are so many poor downtrodden creatures on 
this earth as well as so many stupid and vicious ones that 
as long as they exist you can rack your brains and lie and 
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fool yourself as much as you like, but you’ll never make 
life worth living for anybody. Hemmed in by all this 
wretched suffering, the only sort of life that’s possible is 
the life of a thief, built on lies; or the life of a 'beast, that 
bares its fangs and casts furtive glances about. Instead of 
devoting our time to developing a love of reason, 
goodness, and beauty, we spend it in defending ourselves 
against the hungry and the destitute, for you have to keep 
a sharp eye on them and they have to be told hypocritical- 
ly: “Accept your dirt and your want with meek resignation 
for there is no way out.” But gradually they stop believing 
us and say: “But you seem to have found a way out.” To 
which we reply: “What does that signify? All men are 
mortal and the Kingdom of God is not of this world.” But 
their doubts are not satisfied. So far they have kept them 
to themselves, but the day will come when they will 
pronounce them openly, and then evil days will be 
upon us.’ 

“These words threw light on my whole life and 
shocked me by their very simplicity; my heart, withered 
with longing, opened up to him and I began to tell him 
about myselt. 

“ ‘Soon it will be forty years since I was born into this 
world,’ I said, ‘and not a single happy man have I met. 
There was a time when I blamed people, but now that I 
am getting on in years I feel sorry for them.’ 

“He winked and said: 

“‘You pity the good ones because they suffer and the 
bad ones just because they’re bad, is that it?’ 

“He has the knack of always finding the right word for 
things. 

“ ‘But pity is a tricky sort of feeling,’ he said. ‘Once a 
man shows pity he imagines he has done all he can or 
ought to do; having shown pity he is satisfied, and 
everything remains just as it was. It’s a graveyard feeling, 
pity is; only the dead deserve it, the living are harmed and 
insulted by it.’ 

“All day long, from early morning till late at night, the 
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rumble of a tle(‘p bass voice is heard in my ejuier horrie, a 
bald pate is seen now here, now there, eJouds of fragianf 
tobateo smoke hover in the air, and from between a pair 
of lips no longt'r young flows a stream of bright new 
words. 

“I am deeply touched. On going to bed at night I 
thank (hxl the Father for the beauty of this man whom 
He lias created.” 

“Maxim, the led-haired de\il, has causc'd such a row 
that I am afniid he will find himsell in jail. He gave one 
of Unde Mark’s books to V^asya Savelyev, son of Yefim, 
the tavern-keeper, and Yefim founci it and threw it into 
the stove, and then he gave his son such a beating that he 
is still in bed. Yesterday Maxim went to the tavern and 
jiulled Y<‘fim’s hair and ears. I'hat boy can't e\en fight as 
he ought to. Wlio ever heard of |)ulling a grown man’s 
ears? Push him, strike him, but don't pull his ears! He 
never dcuvs anything like anybody else and is always 
jiutting on airs. Yefim came here with his ears bandaged, 
he was lollowed by the police and there was a lot of noise 
and swearing. Yefim shook all o\er and shouted at the top 
of his voice: 

“ ‘Five masons! Heivtics’’ 

“Maxim, livid with rage, oi perhaps fiiglit, just stood 
and said nothing. 

“ ‘Ycni’ll have to look for another niastei,' I said. 

“Still he said nothing, as if liis mouth was stulfed with 
potatoes. 

“For some reason Shakir lost his temper. He turned 
white, his c^yes flashc'd, and he shoutc'd at Yefim: 

‘“Why did you ilirow the book in the fire? Books are 
sacivd, God gives books, how daie ymi burn books? Vou'te 
the one ought to go to jail for that.’ 

“Yefim seemed shcKked l)y this, he grew c]uieter (the 
Tatar is greatly respected by tlie townsfolk for his 
honc‘sty; nobody can understand him), but even so they 
wrote everything down and dragged Maxim off to police 
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headquarters where they rross-examincd him and now he 
goes about looking blacker than night. They are sure to 
arrest him. 

“Uncle Mark pointed out to him that it was wrong and 
useless to give a person a beating because it just frightens 
him without teaching him anything. At first Maxim 
listened to him with his eyes glued to his face like leeches, 
then the colour mounted his cheeks, his eyes took on a 
hard glitter, and he muttered: 

“‘He’s a beast and I will always fight the likes of him.’ 

“Whenever he is worsted in argument he walks away 
with his red head thrown back and his teeth clenched. 
That is what he did this time. 

“Uncle Mark blew out a cloud of smoke aftei him. 

“‘He’s a relentless lad,’ he said. ‘It will go hard with 
those who have dealings with him.’ 

“He went on to say that Russians have no sense of 
proportion, they do not know how to use power in 
moderation; if someone who has suffered oppression 
comes to power he is sure to oppress others and become a 
tyrant. He spoke of Ivan the Great and Avvakurn and 
Arakcheyev awd other men famous for their cruelty. They 
used to torture people with the teats running down their 
cheeks. 

“ ‘Perhaps they tortured them bee ause thc'y fiad such a 
fierce longing to do getod, and perhaps they wept because 
they did not know what good was or how to set about 
doing it.’ 

“That is an excellent habit of his: always pointing out 
the gocxl that may lie behind the bad and showing that 
the thing that causes the nmst trouble is the cast-iron 
stupidity of human beings. 

“He spoke at length and very kindly about Avvakurn, 
but I heartily dislike the archpriest: where people were 
concerned he was brutally fanatic and in relation to God 
he was vain and ccmceited. ‘Gcxl,’ he said, ‘has seen fit to 
lodge heaven and earth and all its creatures within me.’ 
There’s conceit for ycni! 
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“I said as much to Uncle Mark, who looked at me 
gravely. 

“‘There’s some truth in what you say,’ he admitted. 
‘The mad priest did much to bring about our ruin. Owing 
to his ignorance and mistakes much harm was done to our 
people, they were driven into the dark corner in which 
they have been towering for aimosl three tenturies, 
nursing their wrongs and aware of nothing else.’ 

“Yevgenia's observations are childish compared with 
his, his mind reaches down into ihe very depths of the 
human soul. I suppose that is why when he says hard 
things his eyes are as sad and gentle as a father’s. I find it 
strange that he never goes to st‘e the priest and the priest 
has only bc*en to see us twice, both times on Saturciay after 
ves|)ers. He and Uncle Mark sat almost until morning 
talking about the mind, the soul anci God. I felt that the 
piic\st was dissatisfied with (iod and afraid of Him. but 
Uncle Mark spoke of Him without fear. 

“‘Look upon God,' he said, ‘as the mind of the world, 
which fias not yet found fitting exj^ression in us imperfect 
human beings. That will make e\erything simpler and 
more majestic.' 

“What the priest says is bookish and hard for me to 
understand; he tlirows himself about, excited and untidy, 
gesticulates as i( beckoning to one thing and thrusting 
away another, and I can see L’ncle Maik winces at the 
sight of him, and says softly ancf sternly: 

“‘Don’t be so involved, let your thinking be simpler.' 

“Their arguments are hot, hut Uncle Mark always gets 
the better of the priest, who fumes and blusters and leaps 
about and then falls into a reverie. Once he sprang up, 
seized Uncle Mark by the shoidder, and said: 

“ ‘You are a good sort, so clever and generous!' 

“Uncle Mark stopped him. 

“‘Don’t be no free with your praise. Remember what 
Bishop Synesius said about praise? “Praise is flattering 
but injurious, it is like the poison mixed with honey 
offered to those doomed to die.’” 
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“I liked this, only I dki not understand about the 
])oison, so he told me the story of the philosopher 
Socrates who was poisoned by the people for denying the 
existence of God. How important knowledge Is! Every- 
thing that happened in the past is interesting and teaches 
you something, and here am I like a mole, cut off from 
the light of day. 

“On both (Kcasions when the priest came he was 
followed by his wife, who .sat in the C(^rner like a sentry 
with her arms folded over her flat breast, saying nothing, 
only getting up from time to lime and going cauliously 
over to the window to peer out into the darkness. Uncle 
Mark laughed at her, and once he said: 

“‘Have no fear, you won’t find anylx)dy there.’ 

‘“It’s no laughing matter,’ she said, turning round. 

“I wondered what she had in mind but I lacked the 
courage to ask ” 

“Matushkina died (the paymaster’s wife) ancf today was 
the funeral, almost the whole town followed the coffin to 
the graveyard. Strangely enough it turned out that 
everybody had kncjwn her even if she lived such a 
secluded life and 1 heard many kind and sympathetic 
things said about her on the way to the gravc'yard. The 
paymaster walkc*d directly behind the coffin all hunchecl 
up, he dragged his feel and hung his head as if ready for 
the knife or the axe, his face was red, his eyes were 
swollen and he looked like a wild boar. Lyuba walkc'd 
beside him in an old squirrel coat and sealskin cap; she 
IcM^kcd so desolate I could not bear to let my eyes rest on 
her; she did not c ry, just pressed her lips together tightly, 
and her face was as white as a sh<*et. I bowed to her as we 
were leaving the cemetery and she seemed to be plea.sed, 
but her father took her by the arm and growled at me: 

“‘Who are you?’ 

“ ‘Ko/hemyakin. 1 often see you at the treasury office 
and I’m accpiaintc'd with your claughter.’ 

“‘You’ve spoiled her for me,’ he growled and drew her 
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after liiin. As he pulled lier splashing through the puddles 
she looked like a slender branch s|)ringing out of a thick 
trunk and blown by the wind. It was a sad sight. I wonder 
what will become of her now? 

“Our people love funeral; the minute anybf.dy <jf the 
lea.st importaiue dies the whole town turns out as if on 
holida) to follow the coffin; they seem to enjoy it. I 
supjK)se it is only natural, even a funeral is a relief when 
life is as dull as ours.” 

“It is Match already, yesterday was St. Alexei's day, the 
torrents should have bc^en rushing down the hills but 
evcTything was frozen. The sky, however, wears the 
biightness of spring and today Uncle Mark and I look a 
walk in the town. He told me about the struggles and 
haiclships the Russian people had been through, he 
(Ic'cply loves the people and makc‘s others love them (and 
lo\c‘ him as well). Maxim is like a different person, he has 
become kind and gentle and smiles all the time as if he 
was in love, but he has become more absent-minded than 
e\er and that is all because of the hooks, he devours books 
Iikc‘ a (olt de\ours grass in the spring. 

“1 can sc*e that Uncle Mark prefers him to me; he talks 
lo him oftener and w'ith more ple.tsuie. 1 hope the bo) 
<loes not gc't a swcllc'd hcMcl. 

“Yesterday I'ncle Mark said to him jovially: 

“ ‘(^ur bodies have been beate n but our souls are 
sound, though they haven't come out into the light as yet; 
they’ve been crouching in monasteries, in the wilderness, 
in dark corners, in drunkenne.ss, di.ssoluieness, and 
vagrancy. Spiritually all of us are still adolescent and life 
slTetches ahead, vast arui iinc‘\plored. But have no fear, 
friends, we shall come out into the light! Mcjiher Russia 
will yet rise to her feet if we just have faith in her, for all 
good things are achieved through faith. Once we have 
faith we can move mountains.' 

“I cannot get him out of my mind. He seems to know 
some great happiness; at some time in his life he must 
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\u\vc experienced a great and fearliil joy tliat kindled a 
fire in him which has never gone out and to this day 
sheds light on others and will go on shedding it as long as 
he lives. 

“I liked what he said to Maxim yesterday: 

‘“We ought not to sneer at one another, we ought to 
take one another trustingly by the hand and work quietly 
side by side to the glory of our moth(Tland. It is high time 
we learned lo love this long-suffering Russia of ours.’ 

“I was glad lo hear him say this. It is true that we 
sneer at one another and each is interested only in 
improving his own conditions at the expense of his 
neighbcnir, and that is why enmity and diss<‘nsion reign 
everywhere. Sometimes as 1 lie in bed at night my s()ul is 
filled with revolt and I want to rush out and shout: 

‘“Brothers! fake pity on our Russia, an ancient land 
born of the blood and bones of our forelathers!’ ” 

“\'asya Savelyev has disappeared; lor three days ifiey 
have been searching for him. Yefim is beside himsell, he 
came running into my house shaking all o\et and foaming 
at the mouth. 

‘“It’s you heretics who have done this to him!’ he 
shouted. ‘You must know where he is, Maxim! S|)eak up!’ 
And he flung his cap on the floor. 

“Maxim’s face darkened, he glared at Yefim like a 
wolf, but said nothing. On the eve of Vasya’s disappeai- 
ance he had been to see a seamstress named Ciorushina 
with whom I am not acejuainted; Yefim rushed lo her 
house, cursc!d her and hit her, but people say he had no 
reason to: Maxim knows hc:r, he says she is young but 
very modest and not the sort to allow any liberties, even if 
she di<l let Vasya and Maxim visit her; she is friendly with 
the priest’s wife and the priest’s wife would never have 
anything to do with her if she was loose. 

“Uncle Mark has nc^t been himself for the last two 
days, he walks up and down all day long, smoking and 
whistling, his eyes look sunken and glittering and he has 
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lK‘(()ine hard of hearing: asks lo have everything repealed 
.in(i says it is betaiise he has a ringing in his ears, hhe 
house is as dreary as a rainy day in autumn, tlie air is 
sharp even though the sky is blue and the sun warm. 
Spring is late in coming.” 

“Uncle Mark came* up to me and said with a smile' 

“‘When do you feel worse, in tlie autumn or the 
spring?’ 

“‘In the winter,' I said. 

‘“It’s spring that gc'ts me down. As soon as the sky 
clears something starts tugging at m) heart, I have a 
longing to pull up stakc*s and set off, walking past towns 
and villages, on and on, to the* very end of the world.’ 

“I looked at him hut could find nothing to say. Thank 
goodness he cannot go away from here, the law demands 
that he must stay in our town for two \ears.” 

“Suddenly the sun brought warmth and in two days 
the giound thawed; last night the ice broke on the 
Putanitsa and Vasya’s body was found under the bridge. It 
was badly mutilated but no one knows yet whether he 
threw himself in or was thrown in by somebod) I'he 
police blame Yefim and (|uestioned him but he is so 
grief-stricken that his mind wanders and they could get 
nothing out of him. Maxim folds his hands behind his 
back and says nothing, he is like somc^one in a da/e, 
ha/y-eyed and with clenchcxl teeth. 

“Uncle Mark went to see the priest at midday 
yesterday and s])ent the night there, he probably intends 
staying tonight too, for it is almost tc*n o’clock and he has 
not come home yet.” 

“At Vasya’s funeral I saw Gorushina, she was walking 
arm in arm with Lyuba Matushkina. There is nothing 
unusual about her excrept her clothes, which are very 
simple and pretty. 

“The priest invited me to go home with him, and 
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Gorushina and Lyuba went too. We had lea and Uncle 
Mark said it would be a good thing if we opened a theatre 
in our town. A little later the priest’s vvife played 
beautifully on the harmonium and Lyuba burst into tears 
and they all went into the other room. Gorushina seems to 
be on intimate terms with the priest’s wife and the priest 
calls her Dunya, she is probably a relative of some sort. As 
soon as the priest was left alone with Uncle Mark and me 
he began to talk about (iod. Standing in the middle of the 
room with a fi'own on his face, he drew himself up, lifted 
one arm and tossed back his long hair. His uncle was curt 
and impatient with him. 

“ ‘By attributing action and desire to God you invest 
Him with our lunnan qualities,' said the priest, ‘and you 
destroy His oneness.’ 

“‘Old stuff,’ growled Uncle Mark. 

“‘But wait! How can Gcxl desire anything when He 
Himself is everything, and how can Gcxl act, to what end 
can He direct His activity, when nothing exists outside 
Him?’ 

“ ‘That’s Oriental thinking, Sasha, drop it. We’ve been 
all through 'that,’ said his uncle. 

“‘Ariel what if I have not been through it? What if for 
me it is still a racking problem?’ 

“‘You just imagine it,’ said his uncle, then, turning to 
me, he suggested we should go home. The priest dived 
into a corner and curled up in an armchair, evidently he 
was hurt because he held his hand out to me without a 
word and did not so much as nod to his uncle. 

“On the way hcxne I asked Uncle Mark, who was still 
gloomy, what the trouble was, and he readily explained 
to me. 

“‘The trouble is that he lacks simple, unshakable faith, 
and so he tries to invent it, but you can’t invent what 
doesn’t exi.st.’ 

“When we reached the gate he added: 

“ ‘The same thing everywhere: we are drawn to 
the Orient, to Oriental serenity and a justification of in- 
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Thai only makes action all th(‘ more essential.’ 

“Whc*n we were inside he told me that oiue the priest 
hafi tolfl his Father ('.onfessor that h(‘ was tortured b\ 
cloiihts, and his (onlessor had rep(>rt('d it to the bishop. 
Fven before this the* priest had been suspected of free* 
thinking; as a punishment he was sent to the chnnh in 
on?' town and now his wife lives in fear and trembling lest 
he he sent to a monastery. That is whv she is always 
sounding a warning: ‘Sasha! Sasha!’ 

“lie* told nu‘ tliis in a dull tone and the story itself is a 
dull OIK'. The pric'st despaired and (o?ifessed, his confes- 
sor listenc'd and rc'ported him, and as a rc'snlt the priest 
was cast upon c')ur poor f)kuro\ like leavings thrown to a 
doK.” 

A Ic'w days after Vas\a's funeral L’ncle Mark and 
Ko/hc'inyakin wc*re sitting on a hcauh outside the gate 
ga/ing u}) into thc‘ cleat dome of the sk\ with the gildc'ci 
(toss of the cathc'dral hc'lfry glowing like' hot metal at its 
heart 

“How can that he?’’ Ihic le M«nk was saving. “Vou’ve 
got a rivet and no fisft?” 

“Yes, atid I don’t know whv,” said Ko/hemvakitt with 
a smile. 

“Well, I’vc' come,’’ thc'v hc’ard someone sav apologc'ti- 
cally. 

“.Atid a ver) good thing,” .said Ihic Ic' Mark. “Hc're, sit 
dowti.” 

Ko/hemyakin half rose to grc'C't the tu'wcomer ancf sat 
down agaiti, cleiuhitig the fitigc'rs that had touched the 
wotnati’s soft hand. 

“So you don't watit to etiter a c'omplaint against the' 
culprit?” askc'd Uncle Mark, scrc'ening hitnself in a clc^ud 
ol stnoke. 

“Oh, deal, no!” said the womati iti a totu' almost of 
etitrealy. “Hc'’.s fieen puni.shed enough.” 

“Quite right. ‘The* blessc'd are merciful even to the 
hc'asts.’” 
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"lirsidos. if s I.nir.” 

"Hm. If it wvrv not. ix'rhaps yon wouldii f nllow sndi 
'*\n attack on \ourself to go unpiinis/iccf?” 

“Whal clifforciKC (I(k‘s it maker’* she said, and took a 
handkerchief onf of the pocket r)f her waist to wipe her 
lips as middle-class women do heforc* kissing the » ross at 
mass. Then, sighing, she said: “No court can bring \'as\a 
back." 

How ordinary slu' is! thfuighl Matvei as he stole a 
cautions glance at her. 

Shc‘ was plump and not very tall and wcyfc dark clothes 
and a dark shawl on hei head whic h made her look like a 
nun. It was impossible to tell whethcM’ she was pretty oi 
ncu. Her eyes were half-closc‘d and vc'ileci h\ lashes, giving 
the impression that she was blind. There was nothing 
striking abemt her, ncMhiug that would set one to guessing 
about her life and personality, what she «ispirc’d to, 
whether oiu' ccnild put one’s trust in hca 

Maxim’s red head appeared in the gateway. There was 
a momentary flash of his blue eyes, then he himself came 
out, threw back his lu‘ad proudly, smiled, and laised his 
dark eyebrows. 

Gorushina got up and ht‘ld out her hand to him. 

“Cicx)d-aftenioon, Maxim Stepanovich,” she said. 

Maxim shook hands with her without a word and 
ducked back into the yard through the gate'; she wiped 
her lips with her handkc'ic hief again and slowly sank 
down on to the bench. 

Looks as if there’s something between thc*m, thought 
Matvei indifferently. Sjwing’s in the air. 

“Shall we go inside?” he proposed fialf-hc*artedly. 

“Nc:), let’s stay here,” said Uncle Mark, clapping his 
hand on his knee. 

Ko/hemyakin pulled himself to his fec't, yawned, ga/cd 
down the street, up at the sky that was taking on the flush 
of evening, and at the black hills beyond the town, then 
went reluctantly into the house. 

Later, weighing in his mind the enormity of all his 
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siibsccjiient behaviour, he came lo the cotuliision that ibis 
was the night on which hacl begun the incomprehensible 
wilfiilness that led him off the path he thought he had 
irrevocably chosen lot himself. 

Soon a little group of pc*ople bc^gan to fiecjuenl 
Ko/hemyakin*s house*. They came to see and talk lo Lbic le 
Mark. Among them were the unclisringuishc*d (iorushina 
and a hunchback namc'd Sc*nya Komarovsky, who was the 
son ol a callu'dial deacon and had bc*en (*xpelled from 
college. Latc'r the) were joined b) the c uiK -headed 
pimpl)-la(c*d I svc'layev who woikc^d for the Town (loiin- 
cil; shabby, bald-lu*.idc‘d, big-nosed Rogachov who was a 
doctor’s assistant; (lapitolina (ialatska)a, the niece of the 
assistant priest at the cathedral, a ])luinp boisterous girl 
with a ted and blotchc‘d face. I he) gathered regularly 
<‘\er) Satui'da)' evening during vespers in L’ncle Mark's 
loom, or, when the weather gic'w wanner, m the oichai'd 
under the birches nc'ar the bath-house. Sometimes the 
pi'ic‘st's wife would join them and sit in a corner*, from 
where she would eye them silentl) through her* spectacles 
while her hands were busy with her inevitable knitting or 
embroidery. Maxim, too, would hang about with an 
independent air, stroking his red hair now with one hand, 
now with the other, as if rubbing in the things Uncle 
Mark ex[)ounded with such force and vigour. And Shakir 
would be sure to be standing in his skull-cap at one side, 
shifting his weight from foot to loot, ecKking each ear in 
turn to catch what was being said, holding his hands 
behind his back, smiling a shadow) sort ol smile, and it 
seemed as if he had come just lor* a moment to utter a 
hurried prayer before h.isiening back to some pressing 
business. 

Whenever Ko/hernyakin was present he would frown 
uneasily, nod to each newc'orner without a word, step 
forward and take a seat at the t.able beside Ibicle Mark, 
trying to look impressive and very much at his ease, but 
really feeling an embarrassment he could not overcome in 
the presence of these people. 
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Gradually he would become so engrossed in what 
Uncle Mark was saying that he would forget all about 
them and himself; he listened intently, laughed with the 
others, sighed heavily when the grim aspects of life were 
described, and hung his head guiltily when Uncle Mark 
reproached people for their laziness, cowardice, cruelty, 
and ignominious tendency to reconcile themselves to 
anything at all. He spoke at length of these and man} 
other humiliating aspects of the Russian character. 

But when the old man grew tired and sto])ped 
speaking and his followers began tawing like trows 
circling round the belfry, Kt)7hemyakin again became 
ctmscious of himself and then intt) his breast, slowly, 
stealthily, but with growing clarity, crept a reali/atitm t)f 
the great disparity between himself and these pet)ple. 

Frtmi where he was sitting he could see them all. The\ 
were ytninger than he, and he found them t)dd anti a little 
ctnnical. Lanky Tsvetayev was sitting with his sharp knees 
sticking out, swinging his beak from side to side like a 
sleepy crow on a hot day and saying in a (|uavering voice 
that kept breaking into a shrill falsetto: 

“And so we are faced with two problems: the problem 
of the individual and the problem of society.” 

He spoke with great assurance, but no one understood 
what he was trying to say. He kept closing his eyes and 
drawing signs in the air with one finger, and at last, 
putting his hand to his forehead, he fell into a reverie. 

“Have you finished?” Uncle Mark asked hiiti. 

“There’s just one more question....” 

And again all eyes were turned to his pimply face and 
Uncle Mark drummed on the table with his fingers and 
moved his thick eyebrows up and down impatiently. 

When Tsvetayev fini.shed speaking he was always 
followed by Galatskaya, who invariably began by ex- 
claiming: 

“But why should we waste time discussing separate 
matters?” 

Her face would grow redder than ever and her mouth 
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would open and close quickly as she poured out a stream 
of words that, taken together, were depressing, and taken 
separately were irritating. Kozhemyakin looked about him 
uneasily. His eyes fell on the priest’s wife, whose head was 
sinking lowei and lower over her work as her indifference 
to her surroundings increased. He felt that her smooth 
grey head was filled with harsh, true, but circumspect 
thoughts, and this comforted him. 

As soon as Calatskaya stopped speaking Tsvetayev and 
Rogachov bcg.an arguing with her, the formci in a shrill, 
injured voire, the latter in a genial bass with a marked 
V^)lga accent. 

“But that’s beside the point,” he said. 

He looked like a tool that has been much used. Sturdy, 
broad-shouldered, he had a sort of “second-hand” head 
with worn-down features and small, watery eyes, his 
movements were loose and approximate, something 
rasped inside his chest, and he was often seized by fits of 
coughing. 

Senya Komarovsky rarely spoke. With his head be- 
iwc'cn his hunched shoulders, his hands thiiist into his 
pockets and his short legs slicking out, he would sit gazing 
at everyone with round, unhiinking e\es. From time to 
lime his thin lips would spread in a broad grin which 
Kozhemyakin found unpleasant. He tried not to look at 
the hunchback, but this only made him look the more, 
goaded by curiosity. 

Gorushina listened to the arguments and speeches with 
hcT round mouth open, her vapid eyes blinking and her 
breath c:oming in deep gasps as though she were sucking 
in the speaker’s words. 

Maxim’s frowning face stood out as a bright spot 
against this drab background. As he raised first one hand 
and then the other to .smooth down his hair he gave the 
impression that he was slowly and carefully climbing an 
invisible ladder. Whenever his blue eyes fell on Gorushina 
they grew dark and moist and his nostrils quivered. Seeing 
this, Kozhemyakin said to himself: 
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The puppy! Here they are trying to put some sense 
into his head, but he has other things to think about! 

Komarovsky’s dark eyes, too, fell on the face 
and figure of the woman from time to time. 'At such mo- 
ments the irises seemed to dilate and swallow up the 
whites. 

Like an owl’s eyes, thought Kozhemyakin. 

All the people gathered here behaved in a free and 
easy manner, and almost every speech called forth dozens 
of protests. At first this surprised Matvei. 

How many ideas people have! he thought almost in 
ecstasy. He found encouragement in this abundance of 
simple, comprehensible ideas, offering easy solutions to 
life’s complicated problems; they inspired him with faith 
in people and the power of the mind, and with respect for 
people’s gcjod intentions. He was gratified that there were 
so many serious-minded young folk in his town and that 
such bold remarks should be spoken in his own house. He 
was no longer frightened by the sharp things they said; it 
was only when Capitolina Galatskaya opened her big 
mouth that he bowed his head apprehensively, trying not 
to look at her and secretly wishing someone would 
interrupt tfie stormy rush of her words. 

He wrote in his notebook: 

“In appearance Capitolina is harmless enough and 
seems a simple soul, but no cme speaks as recklessly as she 
does, she makes you think that anger and misery are the 
only motive forces in life. She speaks with undisguised 
pleasure of the famine that is expected this year, and 
according to her the worse a man lives the better it is; the 
more a man suffers, the more good it does him. If it is 
true that only misfortune can awaken a man’s soul, it is a 
bitter truth, one that is hard to hear and accept, and it is 
only natural that many people deny it and say it is better 
for a man to live on in a trance than to wake up to 
torture. Awake or asleep, everything ends in death, as the 
hunchback Komarovsky so truly observed. 
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“What is more, Capitolina is an ill-mannered wench, 
she hardly ever calls me by name, simply saying ‘the 
merchant here’, or ‘the owner’. I could pay her back by 
calling her some nasty name — ‘the dunce’, for instance — 
but 1 am not the only one she insults and rubs the wrong 
way. 1 have noticed she has a weakness for grey cats; 
whenever she sees a grey kitten her face lights up and 
she becomes more amiable, but she seems ashamed 
of it. 

“It is very hard to understand her and I can nevei go 
up to her and talk simply and confidentially; she always 
starts shouting and sneering. She dresses in a slovenly way 
l)ut not poorly, her waists are always stained with sweat 
under the arms and most of the hooks are off, so that you 
can see undernc'ath, and as I look at her I wonclcT wbo 
('ould ever love hc*r, I do not suppose tinyone ever will.” 

Once he got used to these people and was drawn into 
the circle oi thc'ir thinking, he, too, wanted to express his 
ideas and tell them what he thought was wrong with their 
arguments. At first hc'sitantlv and self-consciously, then 
more boldly and insistently, he took part in the discus- 
sions. 

“May I sa> a word?” he would ask, half rising from his 
chaii and feeling his heail thump and the blood rain from 
his face. 

On receiving Uncle Maik’s kindl) nod of permission, 
he woulci launch into a discourse couched in pompous 
language and reiterating one and the same thing: 

“I cio not doubt but that you who are gathered here 
are mo.st sincerely devoted to the welfare of our mother- 
land, and yet because of differences of opinion on how 
best to serve the cause you become involved in such 
healed arguments that you insult each other. This to my 
mind is very wrong and a great hindrance to understand- 
ing the various thoughts expressed, and I would ask you 
to* try to be more patient and gentle with one another. It 
seems a great pity that such ... er ... exceptional people, if 
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1 may put it so, should mine together to work for the 
common good onI> to hurt each others feelings.../' 
Sometimes he himself was so moved by what he said 
and by the love for his fellow-men that welled up in his 
heart that il was all he could do to hold hack the tears. 
This had an effect upon his hearers, who would laugh 
self-consciously and ga7e at him with affection while Uncle 
Mark smiled approvingly through a cloud of smoke. 

“Very true,” would he the comment, spoken some- 
times in a jfK’ular tone, sometimes in a quiet and 
sorrowful one. 

They don’t answer back when I speak, Kozhemyakin 
thought to himself with a certain feeling of pride. 

One day he was encouraged to expand his speech. 

“And this is the second thing I wanted to say,” he said. 
“Capitolina Petrovna here, and in fact all of you, though 
to a lesser extent, keep attacking the merchants and the 
gentry and all the rich folk, accusing them of being 
greedy and avaricious. Quite true. And yet gospodin 
Tsvetayev has proved to us, just as Mark Vasilyevich 
always points out, that a man is a victim of circumstances 
and he can ne^ver be anything but what life has made him. 
And so when you pass judgement on him and blame him 
for what he does, don’t forget that he is not a free agent 
but lives the sort of life fate has decreed he shall, and so 
he must be shown the roots of his error and the 
wrongness of his life, be shown them lovingl) and 
patiently, without hurting his feelings, so to speak, but 
with a sense of brotherhood, and then it will be of benefit 
to him and everybody else....” 

He tried to speak as gently and inoffensively as he 
could, but he heard Galatskaya give a little snort, and 
although everyone still wore a self-conscious look, it was 
not the same as before. Their faces had become long and 
morose and Mark Vasilyevich’s expression was as inscruta- 
ble as that of an Orthodox patriarch. He averted his eyes 
and pulled on his pipe harder than ever. 

However, they did not interrupt him. Whenever 
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1 svctayev’s eyes met Galatskaya’s he would smile and she 
would pull a wry tacc. Nothing this, Kozhemyakin hurried 
U) (ondude and this made him get tangled-up in his 
words. When his speech was over sonieone cc.mmented: 

“By and large what you say is true, of course.” 

Rogachov was usually more respoiisi\e and kindly than 
ihe otheis, but on this occasion he seemed to have 
lorgotten how to say anything buf 

“Yes, inciec*d.” 

After a lew such oialoiual efforts Kozhemyakin 
noticed that his words no longei met with Mattering 
aticaition. I hey ne\ei ga\e rise to discussion and the 
impatience with which his heaters waited lot him icj finish 
incteasc-d noticeabl). When he stoppc^d speaking rhe\ 
would nod to him and sa> hurriedly: 

‘A'c*s, yes ” 

“Mole oi less true, no doubt — 1 suppose....” 

I’he time came when ('»alatska)a and l'svetaye\ began 
interrupting him. 

“Wc' ve heaid all that helot e,” the) would sa). 

Mote thati otice Uncle Mark had to interfere: 

“Ccjine, let hitit litiish.” 

Kozhemyakin w«is hint and peiplexccl. 

They doti’i even listeti to tiie, let alone aigue with tne, 
he tlioughi. They talk as tnuch as the) like, but the\ 
haven’t the patietice to hear me out. 

And then otie day Maxitii, without eveti rising to his 
Icet, made ati extraordinary .speech that was e\en more 
arrogant thati usual. 

“You doti’t .seetn to ttolice, Matvei Sa\elye\ich, that 
you keep on sayitig the same thing over attd ovet agaiti, 
atid always in defence of your class, but it’s not the 
merchants that suffer tnosi; ott the contrar), it’s thetn who 
make the rest of the people suffet.” 

He looked very grim and handsome, and as his voice 
mounted his hearers grew quieter. Kozhemyakin, his head 
lowered self-c<3nsciously, watched the people. All of thetn 
except the hunchback atid the priest's wife were looking at 
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Maxim. The hunchback’s eyes, whose dark irises were 
shrunken and framed by bluish-white rings, were glued to 
Matvei’s face as if waiting to catch his glance; the priest’s 
wife had put down her work and was sitting with her 
hands folded in her lap, staring over her spectacles at the 
ceiling. 

Maxim finished what he had to say and ran his fingers 
through his hair. 

“Good, quite right,” said Galatskaya, wriggling excited- 
ly on the sofa. “And what have you to say to that, 
merchant?” 

Uncle Mark’s heavy breathing, signifying his disap- 
proval, was the only sound to be heard. 

Kozhemyakin got up, his hands on the table, and said, 
unable to suppress his anger: 

“You express yourself in a way no detent man wants 
to hear, Maxim.. ” 

This was met by a low murmur of piotest. 

“Softly, Matvei Savelyevith, softly,” said Uncle Mark 
with gentle severity. 

“There’s nothing for me to make a lot of noise about,” 
exclaimed Matvei, slung by the hostile bii//ing. “What he 
says is untrue. As if 1 cared a fig for my class! I live all by 
myself, laughed-at and suspected by my neighbours; 
everybody knows that. What 1 tried to say was only that il 
we say everybody’s ecpial, then everybody’s equally to 
blame and is to be ecjually judged, that’s what 1 say. And 
if it’s true that even a thief steals out of necessity, it’s all 
the more true of the merchant class.” 

Galatskaya gave a loud and shameless guffaw, 
Tsvetayev snor ted and an ugly smile spread slowly over' 
the hunchback’s face. Matvei went cold, stammered, 
stopped speaking and slumped heavily into his chair. 

“Wait!” said Uncle Mark, instantly silencing all the 
voices. He launched into a mild conciliatory speech, but 
Kozhemyakin did not follow what he said, he merely 
surrendered himself unhappily to the sound of the voice 
and to his owra sense of injury. 
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rhey think more of that puppy than they do of me, he 
thought. 

“1 hat evening iie wrote in his notebook; 

“Today Maxim showed what a brazen fellow he is, he 
took a stand against me in front of everybody, denying 
what I had said at great length, and they weie all for him 
and against me. Naturally I rook it badly; surely it is 
In^neath me to argue with my own workman in my own 
house. Mark Vasilyevich, who is in charge of all this, 
should have seen how out of place it was and should not 
ha\’(' let him spc'ak. I should nor have minded il it had 
been Shakir, a man well on in years and with great moral 
weigfil, but Maxim is so young and like a bell that rings 
whenever you shake it. I understand, of course, that Mark 
Vasilyc:vich puts more store by idc'as than people, but wfio 
did Maxim gc't his ideas from? All oui ideas are the same, 
and the source of thc^rn for all of us is the same: Mark 
Vasilyevich He is very busy these days, haiclly ever sta>s 
at home, goes walking in tlie fields till laic‘ at night, so I 
have had no chance to talk to him for a long lime. And 
again I feel out of things, like a wart on somebod) el.se s 
nose.” 

May was over almost before it had begun — a hot dry 
month that year. The orchard put out green leavers, the 
lilac bloomed, a chiffehaff sang and a robin redbieasl 
flashed among the young foliage. The scents of spring 
made people giddy and a sweet languor dulled the 
mind. 

People were templed to go out into the country 
beyond the town where larks were singing above the 
green hills and the river and woods were looking festive. 
Uncle Mark’s fr'iends began to gather in the orchard near 
the bath-house, in the shade of the birches, round a table 
on- which a samovar stood. Sometimes on Sundays they 
would go right across the fields to high spot on the other 
.side of a ravine, called Th^ Mouse’s Hump. From there 
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they had a view of the town, which seemed to be painted 
in pastel shades on the landscape. 

“She looks pretty from here, the harpy!,’’ laughed 
Senya Komarovsky one day. “Like a thief in the market all 
dressed up outwardly, but stinking rotten within.’’ 

Avdotya Gorushina gazed at him with her vapied eyes 
and observed placidly: 

“There are good people to be found everywhere.’’ 

“And every shop sells vinegar,’’ said the hunchback 
without looking at her. 

She sighed and turned to Matvei. 

“I don’t understand that, about vinegai,’’ she said. 

This was perhaps the first lime she had ever spoken to 
him directly, and it made him happy. 

“Senya likes to speak in riddles,” he laughed. 

“You’ic not expected to understand anything,” said 
the hunchback, narrowing his eyes at her sternly. “You're 
only cxpectc'd to get married.” 

“Dear me, what a thing to say!” she exclaimed, 
blushing and dropping her c>es. 

“Isn’t that so, Matvei Savelyevich?” asked the hunch- 
back. 

“It all depends on whom she marries,” said Matvei. 
“Naturally marriage, for a young woman — ” 

At this point Galatskaya came up waving her hand- 
kerchief. On hearing what was being said she made a 
face. 

“Pooh! How very commonplace!” she said, and de- 
clared with great spirit that life demanded self-sacrifice. 

“What do you take life for? An old beggar-woman who 
accepts any old bone that’s thrown to her?” said Senya 
slurringly when she had finished. 

Galatskitya went red with rage and shouted at him, and 
Matvei thought to himself: 

Why is he always so rude when Gorushina is present? 
If he’s sweet on her, that won’t help him. 

And he let his eyes roam over the young, supple body 
of Gorushina, who was sitting next to him. 
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A week later he heard someone whisper in the 
orchard: 

“Leave me alone — don’t touch me....” 

“Whal difference does it make now?” came Maxim’s 
voice. 

Kozhemyakin started, leaned out of the window, and 
again heard the woman’s voice, this time hesitant and 
imploring: 

“A thing like this — you know what the people here are 
like....” 

“I cant help whal I feel,” replied Maxim distinctly, 
insistently and almost angrily. 

The buck! exclaimed Matvei to himself, and before he 
knew it he had called Maxim. Instantly he sprang away 
fiom the window and began to pace the floor, saying tc3 
himscll in fright: 

Why did I do that? Whal birsiness is it of mine? 

When Maxim appeared in the doorway he asked in 
embarrassment: 

“Is the — er — samc)\ar ready?” 

“No yet.” 

“Why not? Somebody’s come, it seems.” 

“Avdotya (iorushina.” 

Kozhemyakin gazed steadily at him «md noticed that 
the porter’s face was drawn and thin but wore an 
expressiem of even greater independence and resolu- 
tion. 

He’ll get her, he thought .sadly, turning away. He’ll 
make her yield io him. 

“Well, be off with you,” he said with a wave of his 
hand. 

And again he thought angril), standing in the middle 
of the room: 

Why can’t he lake up with the cook? She's still got 
some sap in her and that’s the accepted thing: the 
yard-porter usually lives with the ccK>k. Rut not he. He has 
to fly high, that one. 

He glanced at himself in the looking-glass, heaved a 
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sigh, and went out into the orchard, possessed of a vague 
and unfamiliar restlessness. 

Gorushina was sitting on a bench under an apple-tree. 
She was wearing a pale blue waist and grey skirt and had 
let her white silk kerchief slip off her head on to her 
shoulders. Pink spots of sunlight played ovei her fair hair 
and silk kerchief; she was touching her cheek with a birch 
twig as she gazed pensively up at the sky, moving her lips 
as if in prayer. 

Kozhemyakin greeted her and sat down beside her. 

How quiet and submissive she is, he thought. She’s 
sure to give in to him. 

Bees were buzzing, and the sound bored into his chest 
and head, giving rise to unexpected thoughts. 

“You’re a widow, aren’t you?” he asked softly. 

“Been one for almost three years.” 

“Were you married long?” 

“A year and five months.” 

She replied unhurriedly, but immediately, without 
stopping to consider, and he fancied that her words were 
sifted through the meshes of single thought that drained 
them of all dolour. She told him in a flat, monotonous 
voice, as if what she was saying had nothing to do with 
herself, that when she had been only seventeen her father, 
the night-watchman of a public building, had made her 
marry one of the officials employed there. Soon after her 
marriage her husband had taken to drink and had 
dropped dead in the street, frightened by a dog that had 
pounced on him. 

“Was he kind to you?” asked Kozhemyakin sympathet- 
ically. 

“I hardly know,” she mused, then, catching herself, 
she smiled prettily and explained: “I had no chance to 
find out; he was always either drunk or ill; his heart and 
liver were bad and he was out of temper most of the time, 
not because of me but because of his illness, and then, all 
of a sudden, they brought him home dead.” 

“So you h^d no real life with him at all?” 
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She broke the birch twig in two and tossed it at the 
feel of Seriya, who came up to them just at this moment, 
doffing his crumpled, greasy cap. 

“I was afraid I’d be late,” he said in a voice that did 
nol irispiie trust. He sh(K>k hands and sat down on the 
other side of Gorushina: too close to her, thought 
Ko/hemyakin. 

He was followed by Ts\etaye\ and Cialatskaya. 
Kozhemyakin went ovei to the table and caught sight of 
Maxim, who was sitting on the poich of the bath-house 
gazing into the sky where the convent belfiy rose among 
tfie lime braiuhes with white ]>igeons circling below. 

“No sense in it,” came the ic'nor voice of Senya, the 
hunchback. 

“Oh, come! ’ protested Tsvetayev haughtily. 

“What’s that, what’s that?” pul in Cialatskaya like a 
(liu king hen. 

“All of us are to be condemned to the wilderness for 
lorly years,” went on the hunchback. “Ancf though we 
peiish, we shall bring forth strong men to succour the 
world.” 

Ko/hemyakin laughed and said to Maxim: 

“Hunchhac ks are always like that — they kc‘ep mum for 
a long time and then come out with claptrap like this.” 

To his surprise Maxim .said: 

“He’s :i very clever boy.” 

Senya’s voice rose higher and higher: 

“Don’t listen to them, dear! Keep on walking humbly 
along the path you have chosen, bringing happiness to 
him who is deserving of it, lor you were born of God 
to — ” 

“Of God,” sniggered Galatskaya. 

“ — to bring happiness to the chosen erne; you were 
born to be a mother....” 

“Hear that?” said Maxim, getting up with a wry smile 
on his pale face. “He’s sly.” 

‘‘C^all the cHhers,” said Kozhemyakin. Without moving 
Maxim folded his hands behind his back and called out: 
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“Tea’s ready!’’ 

Jealous, thought Matvei, not without satisfaction. He 
heaved a sigh and suddenly felt dejected. 

Without interrupting their argument, the people made 
for the table. Senya brought up the rear, smiling 
maliciously and wiping his bumpy forehead. Gorushina, 
blushing and embarrassed, sat down next to him and 
Matvei fancied she was like a bride being led to the altar 
against her will. The argument grew hotter. Senya lunged 
now to the right, now to the left, twisting and biting back 
like a wolf at bay, Galatskaya and Tsvetayev attacked him 
viciously, but Maxim stood apart, his eyes fixed on the 
ground. Ko/hemyakin would have been glad locat(h the 
meaning of the hunchback’s sharp thrusts, but his mind 
was occupied with thoughts of Gorushina and Maxim. 

She is (juiet and submissive, he kept saying to himself. 

In some alarm he heard the hunchbatk say bitingly: 

“All of you whiii round like rubbish at the cross-roads 
on a windy day, and you’re made giddy by the whirling, 
but I just stand on one side and look on, and I can see — ’’ 

Galatskaya, sweating with excitement, struck the table 
with her hand, and Tsvetayev, red-faced and pouting, said 
nothing. Rogachov kept coughing, spitting ])rofusely and 
mumbling: 

“Enough, good people!’’ 

“ — I can sec very clearly: that there is no amusement 
in this whirling,’’ shouted Senya. “Not of its own accord is 
the dead leaf blown about by the wind....’’ 

Here Rogachov lost his temper, got up and said to 
Galatskaya: 

“Stop it. He can’t argue, he’s just showing off, trying 
to be original.’’ 

The sun went down, the crosses on the domes of the 
convent churches seemed to melt in the gathering dusk 
and glowed with a ruddy light, cockchafers hummed 
above the birches, martlets called to one another as they 
zigzagged through the air, a shepherd played dolefully on 
his pipe, and everything arouncl demanded quiet. 
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Why must they bring their quarrels here? thought 
Kozhemyakin resentfully. Aloud he said: 

“What could be keeping Mark Vasilyevich?” 

Gorushina started, glanced guiltily about, and mur- 
mured that Uncle Mark would not come today because 
Father Alexander had caught a fever and his uncle was 
taking care of him. 

“It’s no fever,” scoffed Senya. “He’s started on a 
drinking-bout.” 

Gorushina sighed and lowered her eyes. 

A lamb, thought Kozhemyakin, glancing down at the 
bluish parting of her hair and longing to say something 
caressing to her, but just then Senya asked in the same 
mocking tone: 

“Why do you say he has a fever when you know he’s 
drunk?” 

“Why should I say nasty things about him?” she 
replied. 

“That’s right,” said Kozhemyakin. 

Senya looked from him to her and asked again, with a 
leer: 

“Do you suppose hiding the truth will change it?” 

Maxim, who was standing behind Kozhemyakin, said: 

“Always looking for trouble! Don’t answer him, 
Avdotya Gavrilovna.” 

I suppose I ought to stand up for her, Matvei said to 
himself. 

“Well, we’re leaving,” announced Galatskaya, straight- 
ening her straw hat with a red bow on it. 

Tsvetayev put on his while cap as if he had a headache 
and the touch of the cap was painful. Rogachov straight- 
ened his shoulders like one throwing off a great weight 
and murmured: 

“Good-bye.” 

And in single file they walked off down the path. 

“Did you see how she looked at herself in the samovar 
as she straightened her hat?” asked Senya. 

“Is there anything wrong in that?” said Gorushina. 
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“Not wrong, but ridiculous. " 

Gorushina threw him a hostile glance. 

“It would be more ridiculous if she went about with 
her hat on crooked,” she said. 

“Oh no,” drawled Senya insolently, “it’s funny to see a 
freak looking at herself.” 

“It’s funnier to look at a freak,” said Maxim testily. 

Kozhemyakin was aware that the yard-porter and the 
hunchback were sizing each other up like two cocks before 
a fight: their muscles were tensed, their heads thrust 
h^rward, and they were staring At each other belligerently. 
Matvei was nervous, but rather amused. He looked at 
Gorushina. She was studying the flowers on the cup she 
held in her hand, apparently deaf to the thrusts of the 
hunchback and Maxim. Her face was pale and her vapid 
eyes had a filmy look. Ue felt as he gazed at her that she 
was about to go away at once and for ever, and he wanted 
to preserve the memory of her drooping head, plain face, 
innocent little mouth, thin round shoulclers, small virginal 
breasts, and those long hands with the needit'-prir ked 
fingers. 

They’ll tear her to pieces and devour her, he thought, 
anxious to (Convince himself of something. These people 
aren't her sort. 

In the cpiiet of the orchard, still dusted with the pink 
powder of sun.set, the thin voice of the hunchbatk flowed 
on, breaking unwontedly into fluty note's from time to 
time. 

“A person wants to live in |3eace and cjuic^t, yes he 
does, that’s the safest and pleasantest way and takes the 
least trouble, but as soon as he tries to live such a life, 
some wild beast pounces on him and puts an end to it. So 
you see, my gcK)d friend — ” 

His owl-likc eyes grew even rounder with derision, his 
face was cut into two ec|ually disagreeable parts by a thin 
smile, everything about him contradicted the mildness of 
his tone, as if what he said had nothing to do with what 
he was. Maxim sensed this. He kept staring in a hostile 
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way at the hunchback with tight lips and knitted brows. 

“There are some people,” went on the hunchback 
diffidently, “who teach that the beast always wins in the 
end, that the human in a man is bound to be defeated. 
And it’s more convincing than, say, the teaching of the 
Gospels. It has a special appeal for people with strong fists 
and weak consciences. If you like I can give you a book in 
which their ideas are expounded very clearly and simply.” 

“I don’t like,” said Maxim. 

“Oh, you don’t? Very well. You can practi.se this 
teaching very successfully without any books.” 

Maxim approached him slowly, as il against his will; 
Ko/hemyakin cleared his throat and glanced round in 
alarm and Gorushina got up unsteadily, l)linked her eyes, 
and held out her hand to Matvei. 

“(iood-bye, it’s time for me to go,” she said. 

“And lor me,” said the hunchback. 

Maxim shuffled his feet uneasily, watching them leave 
the orchard. (>oru.shina, .stepping gingerly, held up her 
skirl as if afraid it would catch on .something and hold her 
bac k. 

The chirping of grasshoppers filled the air, beetles 
droned as they caught their wings in the moist young 
loliagc, sprouting leaves stirred on tht‘ birch-trecs. 

“I’m going to fetch the water,” said Maxim, getting up 
and walking away (juickly. 

It’s not for water he’s going, but to spy on her, 
thought Ko/hemyakin with a .sneer. Thoughts that had 
long died in him revived, together with an apprehcn.sivc 
mistrust of people. All night long he suffered from this, 
and in the morning he wrote in his notebook: 

“Again ni) soul is wounded, and it aches like a little 
child crying in the night with none to hear. They say: ‘We 
must unite in the common cause’, and yet they quarrel all 
the time, answering every sharp word with ten others 
which are in turn answered by a hundred and more. They 
speak of friendship and the joining of forces, and yet they 
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are always quarrelling and their hearts are set against one 
another. Even Mark Vasilyevich stoops to things which do 
not become him; whenever Tsvetayev talks about towns 
and factories he makes a face and does nd listen, as if 
Tsvetayev’s words carried no weight. To be sure, 
Tsvetayev is only half Uncle Mark’s age and not always 
polite, but still, there are things that he has on his mind 
and a man’s thoughts are always dear to him and ought to 
be respected by others. Galatskaya acts as if Tsvetayev was 
a priest and she was his deacon — and as a matter of fact 
she looks like a deacon. 

“The doctor’s assistant seems to be different, for the 
most part he sits quietly and coughs, he hardly ever gets 
into an argument, except with the hunchback, and always 
about the Bible. He declares with much spirit that the 
kingdom of God is within you. That seems a strange thing 
to me: who can say what is within a man? There are so 
many unexpected things within him, things that make 
themselves felt all of a sudden and in such a way that he 
himself is puzzled and at a loss to understand where they 
come from. The hunchback asked him fairly enough: 
‘How can a man have the Kingdom of God within him if 
he does not' have reason within him?’ Rogachov retorted 
that reason does not count, that instead of controlling life 
it just confuses people. How is one to take that? Is God, 
then, an unreasonable creature? I notice that the more 
people talk about God, the more difficulties and tangles 
they get themselves into. It would be better for them to 
leave Him in peace, for their quarrels turn into something 
petty and ugly and unworthy of so lofty a subject. The 
hunchback is the worst of all, he climbs recklessly to any 
height, and, like a Doubting Thomas, tries to put 
gunpowder under everybody’s beliefs, which turns them 
all against him. As soon as they seem to have reached 
agreement on something, he comes out with: ‘Is it really 
like that?’ And again the bickering begins, everything is 
turned upside down, Mark Vasilyevich gr6ws angry, and 
Senya (the humbug!) is delighted. The doctor’s assistant 
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once shouted at him: ‘Why should you join people who 
are in search of faith? It is lack of faith that poor 
unfortunates like you are searching for.’ And in truth the 
hunchback plays with dread words as the devil plays 
with hot coals, and anyone can see that he takes pleasure 
in it. 

“I was glad when I thought I had discovered people of 
a different kind in Okurov, but evidently I rejoiced too 
soon. What is different about them? So far only their 
words; they themselves are pimples like everybody else, 
and whenever a pimple breaks out it tries to make itself as 
conspicuous and painful as possible. That is exactly what 
the hunchback is: a pimple. 

“As for Maxim, I cannot bear to think of him, he has 
become so bold, brazen and conceited. More attention is 
paid to him than to anybody else, and he struts about and 
preens himself in a way that turns everybody’s stomach, I 
cannot abide him, as for Vasya, nobody knows who is 
responsible for his death.” 

During breakfast one morning Kozhemyakin was 
handed a note from the priest s wife asking him to come 
and see her. 

Wants to borrow some money again, thought Matvei 
with weary indifference. 

He dressed reluctantly, sauntered to the priest’s house 
and found the clergyman’s wife in the garden. She was 
bending over the strawberry plants, looking as drab as 
ever. 

“My hands are dirty,” she said by way of greeting, and 
spread them in front of her as if holding him off. She let 
down her tucked-up top skirt and stood wiping her 
fingers on her apron for some time, wrinkling a forehead 
that looked as if carved out of wood. 

Kozhemyakin asked after the priest’s health, and she 
answered curtly: 

“He had a bad night, has just fallen asleep. And his 
uncle is lying down.” 
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“What is his ailment?” asked Matvei, vvrondering if she 
would tell the truth. 

“A Russian one — drink,” she snapped, jand walked 
away to the summer-house. There she peered at him over 
her spectacles and said: “Didn’t Senya Komarovsky tell 
you?” 

“No. That is, he did, but — ” mumbled Ko/hcmyakin 
in embarrassment. 

“You didn’t believe him? Well, you should have. He 
has a very high opinion of you.” 

She sat down in a corner of the summer-house, pushed 
her spectacles up on her forehead, ran her myopic eyes over 
her visitor, considered briefly some thought that drew a sigh 
from her breast and said with exaggerated emphasis: 

“I sent for you to tell you about Senya. He’s an 
unfortunate creature, and that’s why he’s so bitter. He likes 
to see everybody in a distorted, ridiculous light. He takes 
pleasure in detecting the vulgar and the ridiculous. He looks 
upon that as his right and duty....” 

What is she driving at? wondered Ko/hemyakin. 

The woman raised a hand to smooth her hair as she 
went on taljcing in a monotonous (one. The walls and 
ceiling of the summer-house were hung with bunches of 
sweet-smelling herbs; thin ribbons of sun dried them and 
shrank them and picked out the colours of the faded 
flowers as they revolved slowly on their cords. Twe^ 
kittens, one grey and the other ginger, were spitting at 
each other and turning somersaults on the doorstep. As 
Kozhemyakin watched them his ears were assaulted by 
strange words: 

“ — and it’s true: you ought to get married.” 

Kozhemyakin startced. 

“Who said so?” he asked quickly, getting up. “Surely 
not Senya?” 

“Yes, Senya; and I agree with him. J’ve already told 
you that deep down he’s really a very sensitive person, to 
say nothing of his brains. He realizes that for her — ” 

“For — for Avdotya Gavrilovna?” asked Kozhemyakin. 
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The woman pulled down her spectacles and gazed at 
him in silence a minute before saying: 

“So you haven’t been listening to me?” 

“Oh, yes — I — that is — ” 

Her voice became crisp and instructive and 
she pronounced her words in an even, matter-of-fact 
tone. 

“I have known Avdotya for a long time, we come From 
the same town. She’s exceptionally fine person. And Senya 
is right: Maxim would be the ruin of her, there’s no doubt 
about it.” 

“Oh, yes,” acquiesced Kozhemyakin happily. 

He gazed at the priest’s wife with wide-open eyes, 
though in a dream, and, fearing to wake up, sat so tensely 
still that he got a crick in his back. The woman in the 
corner took on the iridescence of a peacock and her voice 
sounded sweet and tender. 

How kind she is, and how clever, he thought as he 
listened to her. 

“Avdotya is utterly selfless, she is convinced that she 
was born to serve others and anyone has a right to 
demand anything c^f her, even her life. She will yield to 
the first person who is at all insistent. Do you realize what 
that means?” 

“Yes, that’s true. She’s wonderfully meek and modest.” 

“And if they came together, she and Maxim, it would 
be a great inisfcmune for them both. It’s too sc^on for him 
marry, don’t you think so?” 

“What is he to marry on?” exclaimed Kozhemyakin. 

“Yes, there’s that too.” 

She leaned against the wall and crossed her hands on 
her breast, then prexeeded more calmly: 

“In other words, by marrying her you would be saving 
two good people from a fatal mistake. And you yourself 
would acquire a true friend for the rest of your life.” 

.Kozhemyakin got up hurriedly. 

“Where are you going?” asked the priest’s wife 
sharply. 
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“Nowhere in particular.” 

“For the present nobody must know about this.” 

“Have you spoken to — to her?” 

“Not yet. I had to have your consent first.” 

“It was very good of you to think of this, Anna 
Kirillovna,” said Ko7hemyakin in joyful wonder. “To tell 
the truth, I have had my eye on her....” 

“I can understand that,” said the woman with a little 
lift of her shoulders. And again she launched into a long, 
emphatic speech that tried heV listener’s patience. 

“And so come to me tonight at eight o’clock for her 
answer,” she concluded, getting up and holding out her 
hand. 

He shook the thin hand heartily, unable to speak for 
the upsurge of new emolions that were pleasant because 
they were definite. 

He felt a sweet giddiness, his heart fluttered, little 
hopes jostled in his brain; 

So I’ve come to harbour at last! Father Alexander will 
marry us quietly and Avdotya and I will take a trip to 
Vorgorod. What a clever woman the priest’s wife is! She 
sees how people should be paired. Avdotya is sure to 
come to love me, she’s enough like me in character to be 
my sister. How is it I didn’t think of it myself? 

With a little laugh of triumph he imagined the chagrin 
of conceited Maxim, and mentally shook a finger at him: 

Know your place, fellow! 

The tc3wn was steeped in heat. Fences, walls and earth 
panted hotly, a haze of dust hung in the motionless air, 
and the sun’s glare was blinding. Limp and lifeless were 
the branches that hung over garden walls; shadows were 
stifling. The streets were full of dirty, ragged peasants — 
women with infants in their arms, half-naked children 
wallowing in the dust and holding out their hands for 
alms. 

What swarms of them! was the thought that flashed 
through Kozhemyakin’s mind as he tossed them copper 
coins, trying npt to hear the funereal wail of the starving 
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and seeing, as though in a dream, their grubby hancis, 
thin, bearded faces, and weary, hopeless eyes. 

Drenched in sweat, exhausted with heal, he hurried 
home and took off his clothes. Then he walked up and 
down the room, combing his beard and stealing glances 
into the looking-glass, out of which a round sallow face 
with bags under the eyes and strands of grey hair at the 
temples smiled back at him affably. 

By the evening he had given himself up completely to 
the idea of marriage; his fancy painted one scene after 
another of his future life, and with growing satisfaction he 
resolved that at last he had found what so long he had 
been looking for: a comfortable crevice into which he 
fitted. 

We’ll live quietly, all by ourselves, in a sort of 
monastery of our own, he thought. 

There was one disturbing thought that tried to force 
its way through the close ranks of these soothing dreams, 
but he drove it away, unwilling to give ear to what it tried 
to remind him of. 

At seven o’clock he was dressed foi his visit to the 
priest’s wife, but suddenly she herself put in an appear- 
ance. Plain, flat-chested and resolute as ever, she entered 
the room, nodded without speaking, sat down, took off 
her spectacles, and polished them with her handkerchief 
as she said in a low tone: 

“We’re too late.’’ 

Without grasping the meaning of her words, 
Kozhemyakin stood looking at her with a benign smile on 
his face. 

She sighed and began to speak in a faded voice that 
was more mellow than usual, her eyes on the floor as if 
she were reading out of a book lying open there. 

“They’re already living together. Yes, unfortunately it 
is so, even though I warned her she would know nothing 
but grief if she took up with him.” 

“With Maxim?” asked Kozhemyakin aghast. Stunned,* 
he sank into a chair. 
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“I said the same thing to her again today, but she said, 
‘If he needs me, it doesn’t matter that it won’t be for 
Jong.’ Can you understand such a nature?” 

‘‘Why should she prefer him to me?” said 
Kozhemyal^in shrugging his shoulders and filled with a 
cold resentment that he felt was turning into anger. “He’s 
a good-for-nothing without so much as a stick to his name. 
I’ll go and speak to her myself.” 

She put on her spectacles and gazed at him steadily 
a moment before she said in the voice of a tired old 
woman: 

“Try it. One must go to any lengths, with no thought 
of oneself, to save a person.” 

“1 never liked that red-haired puppy,” said 
Kozhemyakin softly and plaintively, “I’ll give him the sack 
tomorrow, and then we’ll see!” 

“You mustn’t do that!” she said sharply. 

“Why not? I’m the master here, I can — ” 

“No, you can notV 

He stopped, curbing his anger; he was a little 
frightened by her retort. The lenses of her spectacles 
flashed as she looked into his eyes and spoke in her usual 
diffuse way. He listened without understanding until he 
heard her say: 

“Don’t forget that he has a certain advantage over you: 
he is young and handsome and possesses a self-confidence 
that you lack.” 

It was as il this thin, dry, uncongenial woman had 
dealt him three blows on the chest. He found her ugly 
and disagreeable. 

Everybody, of course, prefers him to me, he thought, 
swaying on his feet and tasting a glance about the empty 
room. 

“You mustn’t give in to jealousy and resentment,” .said 
the tedious voice. 

So great was the pressure of his contradictory thoughts 
that he scarcely noticed when she left. He took off his 
clothes, throwing them anywhere, and sat down by the 
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window looking into the orchard, crushed, dejected, 
resentful and baffled by what had happened. 

Was she pulling my leg or what, he thought. Lured me 
on, teased me, then snatched the toy away and said, “It’s 
not for you.’’ Raised my hopes and then: “You mustn’t be 
jealous.’’ Jealous? he asked himself. No, I’m not jealous; 
she’s mad. 

Yet he felt his answer was not convincing, and this led 
him to think of Yevgenia. He immediately placed her 
beside Gorushina, deliberately brought the two of them 
together, and in so doing achieved what he had vaguely 
desired: the image of Gorushina merged with that of 
Yevgenia, reviving in him the fierce longing for a woman 
that had once caused him such torture and was now 
quickened by recent impressions. 

Mosquitoes buzzed and stung in the dark, he slapped 
at them languidly, his mmd centred on the image of a 
woman who was as timid and simple as Gorushina and as 
beautiful and dear to him as Yevgenia had once been. As 
he dwelt on this he became conscious of a process of 
disintegration taking place within him, and of his old 
misery rising out of the ruins. Suddenly he jumped up, 
consumed by fear and rage: out in the yard someone was 
climbing over the fence. 

It’s Maxim going to her, he thought, darting about the 
room. Presently he rushed out into the yard in his 
bedroom slippers, noiselessly drew back the bolt on the 
gate, lifted the latch, and plunged into the darkness of the 
moonless night. His heart beat wildly, he broke out in a 
sweat, his slippers flapped, he took them off and carried 
them in his hand as he crept stealthily along the fence in 
pursuit of the quick, firm steps he heard ahead of him. 

He was completely in the grip of a feeling he had 
never experienced before. Tensely and pleasantly alert, 
with his head thrust forward, he stared into the darkness, 
trying to discern the sturdy form he knew so well. He 
crept on like a dog on the scent, stopping with a shudder 
at the least sound, fearful only that his presence might be 
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detected, and suddenly he heard the brass ring on a gate 
clatter and a bolt screech. He stopped in surprise and 
listened. Maxim’s steps were no longer to be heard. 

She doesn’t live here, he thought with a sigK of relief. 
Ashamed, he put on his slippers again. 

He continued walking, and when he came to a little 
house with three windows in it he heard Tsvetayev’s shrill 
voice rending the silence of the street: 

“There’s going to be a dreadful famine....’’ 

Could she be in there? Kozhemyakin asked himself, 
stealing like a thief past the windows. 

He crossed the street diagonally, came back, and as he 
again passed the house he stood on tiptoe to catch a 
glimpse of the room. His view was impeded by the potted 
plants on the window-sill, between which he could see only 
the bent back of Rogachov and the tousled head of 
Galatskaya. After standing for « few minutes listening to 
the low hum of excited voices, he quickly set out for 
home, saying to himself: 

Tomorrow I will go and speak to her. 

That night he could not sleep for thinking of his 
xiecision and for trying to convince himself it was the right 
one. At dawn he heard Maxim climb back over the fence 
and threatened him mentally: 

Just you wait, you rascal! I’ll teach you to climb fences! 

And he dozed off thinking: 

He must be forced to leave town, otherwise Avdotya ... 
she’s weak in character. I’ll ask the priest’s wife to see to it, 
let her persuade him to go. After all, she’s the one who 
started all this. 

He went to see Gorushina in the early afternoon, 
calculating that nobody would be abroad during the heat 
of the day, and he was not mistaken. The streets were 
quiet and empty, even the open windows gave no glimpse 
or sound of anyone astir. 

On reaching the cathedral wall, from which he could 
see the house and street in which Gorushina lived, he 
stopped to collect his thoughts and calm the beating of his 
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heart. The heat had drained all his strength and he felt as 
if his head were filled with molten lead. It was so hot that 
everything seemed about to melt and flow over the land in 
murky streams. 

A shaggy dog with burrs in its coat was lying in a 
narrow strip of shade, wriggling in the effort to get its 
whole body out of the sun, but either its head or its hind 
quarters remained exposed to it. Hungry flies circled 
above it, and the dog, too lazy to lift its head, snapped at 
their shadows darting across the dusty earth. Its right eye 
was covered with a film that looked like brass when the 
sun shone on it. 

The little dark house in which Gorushina lived was out 
of line with the other houses, as if it had stepped forward 
in invitation, and its lop-sided sag was like a solicitous 
bow. Two of its shutters were off, the third hung crooked, 
and out of the moss-grown roof sprang a sooty chimney 
with many bricks missing. The dreariness of the house 
had a desolating effect on Kozhemyakin, his strength 
ebbed, his breath came in gasps, and his desire to speak to 
Gorushina vanished. 

This is no time for such a thing, he said to himself 
reproachfully. A fine suitor, sweating and panting like 
this. And I didn’t sleep all night: I can imagine what my 
face must look like! 

With a dull feeling of revulsion he stood watching the 
dog’s brass eye and its paw striking out at the shadows of 
flies. From the direction of the river came the jarring cries 
of children at play. 

Better come and see her in the evening; she’s working 
now, and — and all that. 

In a sudden fit of truculence he stamped his foot and 
shouted at the dog: 

“Be off with you!” 

The dog turned its good eye on him, flashed the brass 
one, showed its back, stretched and gave a yawn that 
ended in a squeak. Three peasants came in single file out 
of a sidestreet and walked into the square like wolves 
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entering a glade in the forest. Ragged, pathetic, tliey 
stopped in the burning sun with their arms swinging 
limply to consult together in low voices, then slouched 
over to the cathedral wall, stirring up a cloud of dust with 
their bast sandals. Somewhere a sick child was crying. A 
gate slammed. A voice cried testily: 

“Chase it away!” 

Kozhemyakin looked at the peasants, sighed and 
walked slowly home, where he lay clown for a nap, firmly 
resolved to go and see Gorushina that evening. 

When he woke up the sun was setting, the oi chard was 
aglow and he heard Shakir shouting angrily in the yard: 

“What next? He’s dc^ne nothing, brought no water. 
What does he think? He’s got to work!” 

“I thought so!” cried Kozhemyakin. Jumping up, h<? 
went over to ihe window and called the Tatar, glancing at 
himself in the looking-gla.ss in passing to see whether he 
looked stern enough. He hardly recognized his puffy eyes; 
his right cheek was red and crumpled from sleep, his hair 
was dishevelled, and he looked altogether bedraggled. 

A fine suitor! he said to himself in fretful desponden- 
cy. When Shakir came in he turned his back on Jiim and 
said with a forced cough: 

“Give Maxim notice.” 

“Ah,” said the Tatar softly, obviously startled and 
regretful. 

“You heard me!” muttered Kozhemyakin. He stole 
another glance into the looking-glass and seeing the 
shamefaced smile on the Tatar’s wrinkled face, was afraid 
he was about to pleaci for the yard-porter. 

“Go along, do as I say,” he ordered in a voice as 
se\ere as he could make it, still with his back to Shakir. 
“I’ve had enough, what do I want with- a loafer like him? 
Let him go today, this very minute. We’ve pampered him 
long enough. Be off with you.” 

Shakir went out noiselessly. His master sank into a 
chair in the middle of the room and began studying the 
toes of his bare feet while he said to himself: 
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He’ll come to say good-bye to me. Shall I give him a 
lecture? He’ll probably give me one instead, the insolent 
fellow^ 

“To hell with him!” came Maxim’s voice from the 
yard. 

That means me, of course, .said Matvei to himself, 
lowering his head and listening. He knew he would recant 
if Shakir pleaded for the yard-porter or if Maxim himself 
came and said: 

“Why are you discharging me?” 

It gave him satisfaction to hear an angry murmur 
torning now from the hall, now from the kitchen, now 
from the yard. Maxim was cursing, and while this was 
little comfort to Kozhemyakin the man, it was gratifying to 
Kozhemyakin the employer, and strengthened his decision 
to get rid of him. 

Shakir cainc back. Closing the door firmly behind him, 
he cast furtive glances at the open window and said with a 
sigh: 

“You owe Maxim eleven rubles twenty kopeks.” 

“(iive him fifteen,” said Kozhemyakin under his 
breath. 

A change came over Shakir’s long face, he held out his 
hand and opened his mouth. 

“I know, I know,” Kozhemyakin put in hastily. “I can 
gue.ss what you want to say, and — ” 

rhe Tatar bent over, opened the door by pushing his 
back again.st it, and went out. Getting up, Kozhemyakin 
walked away from the window and stood staring down at 
the floor, resolutely driving all thoughts out of his head 
for fear of confronting the presentitnent of mi.sfortune 
that kept growing within him. 

“Good-bye, friend,” he heard .someone say outside. 
“Thank you.” 

,The gate banged and he heard — one, two, three — the 
diminishing sound of firm steps walking away over the 
hard earth. 
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... fifteen, sixteen, seventeen ... he counted. Went away 
without so much as saying good-bye. Slunk away like 
a dog. 

He wanted to feel outraged, he wanted to have 
thoughts that would justify what he had done, but his 
mind was torpid and full of alarm. 

The orchard was wrapped in the gloom of a suffocat- 
ing twilight. The dusty foliage hung without stirring. 
Something kept rustling in the thirsty grass and little stars, 
too tired to twinkle, pricked the dark sky. Someone 
knocked lightly at the convent gate and in the heavy 
silence a thin voice whimpered miserably: 

“There’s nowhere else for us to go, sister; we’ve tried 
everywhere — ** 

Should I go to her now? pondered Kozhemyakin, 
worn out with unspeakable boredom. It’s late. And he’s 
probably there. He’s sure to be there. 

All his thoughts were dual and contradictory. After 
dressing slowly, he went out of the gate, stood for a 
moment gazing towards the town, then turned and walked 
out to the hot dark fields. 

When he' reached the ruins of the Mordovian settle- 
ment he saw something stir on one of the mounds. A 
match was struck and it burnt for a long time in the 
windless air, illuminating the hand holding it and the 
yellow disc of a face. 

Kozhemyakin turned abruptly. 

This place is frequented by all sorts of wretched 
creatures, he thought to himself. 

Scarcely had he taken two steps in the other direction 
when he heard Senya Komarovsky call: 

“Matvei Savelyevich! Is it you?’’ 

“Yes.’’ 

“Come here. Sit down and talk to me.’’ 

Kozhemyakin was pleased to have met the hunchback, 
but after a moment’s consideration he said: 

“No, I won’t join you. You come with me.” 
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The hunchback approached jauntily, whistling to 
himself, scraping his feet on the ground and hunching his 
shoulders. He shcK)k hands with Kozhemyakin and fell 
into step beside him, leaving the thin ribbon of his 
whistling trailing in the air behind them. 

“So you’ve given Maxim the sack?’’ he said suddenly. 

“Yes,” said Kozhemyakin with a little start. 

“I saw him,’’ said the hunchback meditatively, crackl- 
ing some paper in his pcx'ket. “He was walking along with 
his nose in the air. He had a black box with all his worldly 
g<x>ds in it on one shoulder and a pair of new boots on his 
feet. Stamped along like a horse and said all kinds of 
nasty things about you.” 

“About me?” 

“Yes.” 

“How do you feel about it?” asked Kozhemyakin after 
a pause. “I don’t think you’re particularly fond of him, 
are you?” 

“I’m fond of nobcxly,” said the hunchback too simply 
to be natural. 

He’s lying, said Kozhemyakin to himself. 

“But do you realize you’ve lowered yourself in the eyes 
of your friends by sacking him?” asked the hunchback 
with a yawn like that of the dog with the brass eye. 

Kozhemyakin winced. 

“Why do you think so?” he asked irresolutely. 

“They’ll never forgive you.” 

“There’s nothing to forgive. And I have no intention 
of asking forgiveness,” said Matvei, piqued. 

Komarovsky quickened his steps as if he had suddenly 
remembered someone was waiting for him, and 
Kozhemyakin said, as he tried to keep up: 

“Is it my fault if he’s lazy and neglects his work? 
I’m the master and I have a right to manage my own 
affairs.” 

.“As a matter of fact, they manage you,” observed his 
companion absently. 

A big tree loomed up in the shadows as suddenly as if 
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it had just sprung out of the earth. Komarovsky stopped 
under it. 

“Shall we sit down?’* he said. 

“I don’t mind,’’ said Kozhemyakin. 

The hunchback leaned against the trunk and rum- 
maged in his pockets for a match, which he struck on his 
trousers and watched the flare while he said in an 
expressionless voice: 

“If I were to say to you, ‘Go and ask Maxim’s pardon,’ 
you’d probably say the same thing: ‘I don’t mind.”’ 

I wonder what he’s driving at, thought Kozhemyakin, 
listening attentively. 

“And if I were to say, ‘Push his face in for him’, you’d 
also sa), ‘I don’t mind.”’ 

“No, I wouldn’t,’’ said Kozhemyakin dully. 

A moment later the hunchback said, without a trace of 
malice: 

“You’re not a bad man; you’re worse than bad. A bad 
man makes you want to fight him, but the only thing you 
make a person feel is sorry. I’m sorry for you, but that’s 
all. You’re a Russian through and through. People like 
you ought to }ye driven into the wilderness for forty years. 
And her too.’’ 

“Avdotya Gavrilovna?’’ asked Kozhemyakin softly, 
leaning towards him. 

“Yes. There’s nothing you stand for, nothing you set 
any store by. It’s hard to say why you were ever born.’’ 

The hunchback struck another match, held it up to 
Kozhemyakin’s face and tossed it away before it went out. 

“You don’t smoke, only waste matches,’’ observed 
Kozhemyakin for want of something better to say. 

“I like striking matches in the dark,’’ came the answer 
musingly out of the dark. “I strike them lying in bed at 
home and wherever else I happen to be.’’ 

“Why?’’ 

“And they must be sulphur matches, Russian ones, not 
Swedish. Russian ones burn slowly, with different colours, 
and give off a vile smell.” 



Trying lo be original, thought Kozhemyakin, glancing 
about him. 

“Forty years in the wilderness,” said the hunchback as 
if he were drunk. 

In the distance stood the forest, encircling ^he fields 
with a dark and almost impen eptible wall. The land 
seemed to be squeezed into a tight little ball, but there was 
something comfortably familiar and deeply touching about 
the tightness and smallness of it. 

“You’re a disgruntled sort,” complained Ko/hemyakin. 
“Nothing pleases you.” 

“Nothing,” agreed the hunchback. 

The casual way he agreed made Kozhemyakin curious. 
He wanted to hear him enlarge on the subject — his words 
took on a pleasing significance in the darkness of the 
night. He wanted lo goad him into talking about people, 
about God, about everything, and, listening in awe, to 
forget about himself. 

“You’re very proud,” he said. “Is that a good thing?” 

“A very good thing,” replied Komarovsk), who was 
sitting as still as if about to fall asleep. 

Suddenly he said, with the unexpectedness of a blow: 

“Do you love her?” 

Kozhemyakin started in surprise*. 

“Me? I — er — I like her.” 

“Hm,” grunted Komarovsky impassively, but 
Ko/hemyakin felt that his indifleience was assumed, and 
he added by way of consolation: 

“1 should like to marry her — ” 

“You ought to get married,” said Komarovsky. “It's 
the best thing you could possibly do.” 

“Well, Maxim has symiled e\erythmg,” said 

Kozhemyakin with a sigh. 

“Forget Maxim. And A\dotya (iaxrilovna, too. Roth of 
them are out of your sphere entirely.” 

.And he began to whistle a familiar tune. A hazy sickle 
of moon glistened over the forest, making it look blacker 
than ever. 
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Kozhemyakin felt an urge to wound the hunchback. 

“And what about you?” he said. “Left in the lurch, 
eh?” 

Komarovsky got up, slapped the dirt off his clothes 
with his long hands, and said with no trace of spite: 

“You’re rather stupid, Matvei Savelyevich — stupid and 
contemptible.” 

He stamped on the ground and walked off into the 
fields, still whistling to himself. 

Kozhemyakin took off his cap and stood watching what 
bore little resemblance to a human figure disappear into 
the darkness. He strained his muscles and blew out his 
cheeks with the intention of shouting an insult after him, 
but no words came to his lips and he was stopped by the 
intrusion of another thought: 

I really am stupid. And, like Drozdov, everything I do 
is mere chance. 

“Hey, Kozhemyakin!” came the hunchback’s voice 
from the distance. 

“Hullo!” Kozhemyakin called back. 

“You aren’t angry with me, are you?” 

“Oh, no.^ After all, you didn’t say it in front of 
anyb<Kly.” 

The invisible hunchback made a clucking sound as if 
he were laughing, then his voice rang out again: 

“You ought to go away for a little while.” 

“Why?” said Kozhemyakin, but Komarovsky made no 
reply. 

The crunching sound of feet walking over dry grass 
came across the fields. The sky brightened very slightly 
and the yellow stars faded as they cockled, but the earth 
remained as hot and parched as ever. 

The priest’s wife was right when she said the 
hunchback was a good soul, thought Kozhemyakin as he 
walked slowly back home. And he was right when he said 
I ought to go away for a bit. There’s nothing I really 
want; after all, I didn’t go and see her. I imagined I 
wanted her, but that was just because I was jealous of 
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Maxim, the cur. But I really ought to get married. 
Perhaps I could find someone like her; someone who 
doesn’t talk. Talk wears me out these days. 

He reached home cairn and reconciled to his fate, and 
in this spirit passed several days, unaware of the emptiness 
around him. But he was no longer used to emptiness; 
gradually it made him restless again and finally gave rise 
to alarm. 

Why did the priest’s wife have to start all this? he said 
to himself. She put me in the mood for marriage and then 
dropped me, so to speak. Blast her! 

Shakir was moving quietly about the yard explaining to 
Foka, the new yard-porter, where things were and what 
had to he done. Foka was a tall, round-shouldered peasant 
with a stony face framed in a thick beard bleached of all 
colour by the sun. His dark eyes rested on objects with an 
indifferent and immobile stare, and to everything the 
Tatar said he nodded his bald, peaked head without a 
word. 

“Where do you come from?” Ko/hemvakin had asked 
him on the day he hired him. 

The peasant stared at the ground for some time before 
saying: 

“It’s all written down in my passpori.” 

“Is there famine where you come from, too?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, live here in peace and perhaps you’ll get your 
strength back.” 

“I’m peaceful enough,” said the peasant, shifting from 
foot to foot and giving an unexpected blast through his 
nose, the nostrils of which were full of black hairs. 

He was slow of movement, he picked things up 
hesitantly, and swayed from side to side when he walked, 
as if his legs were broken at the knee. On the whole he 
was a depressing creature. 

’While harnessing the horse to go and fetch water, he 
punched it in the face twice, and when the poor beast, 
spoilt by Maxim’s gentlene.ss, leapt aside with its ears back 
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and eyes wide with fright, he lifted a long leg and kicked 
it in the belly. 

Kozhemyakin had been watching from the window, 
and he called out: 

“Hey, there! What are you doing? You mustn’t do 
that!’’ 

“If I mustn’t, I won’t,” replied Foka, giving the horse’s 
head an unnecessary twist as he pushed it between the 
shafts, at which the beast trembled and blinked, and large 
tears oozed out of its eyes. 

“Stop it!” cried Kozhemyakin angrily. “She’s not used 
to such treatment.” 

“She’ll get used to it,” said the peasant in a downright 
way. 

“Why are you so rough?” 

“To let her know.” 

“Know what? Know who? You?” 

“Yes, me,” said Foka as he buckled the harness. “I’m 
new.” 

“Teach her with gentleness.” 

“She’s not^ a maid to be taught with gentleness,” said 
the new porter, shrugging his shoulders and dilating his 
nostrils. 

“You are a savage!” said Kozhemyakin with a sigh 
aware of his defeat. 

It’s high time to be doing something about savages 
like him, thought Matvei, but the ones who ought to 
do something keep arguing over words and weighing 
ideas. 

His attitude towards “those who ought to do some- 
thing” grew increasingly antagonistic because they no 
longer came to see him. He brooded in his loneliness and 
became angry and resentful. 

At last, feeling sufficiently equipped for a decisive talk, 
he put on his best clothes and on Sunday, after late mass, 
set out for the priest’s house. He walked along briskly, 
feeling bold and shrew^d, and knitted his brows to look 
impressive, thinking to himself: 
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ril tell them about Foka: What do they think ought to 
be done with a fellow like that? 

But on opening the unlatched gate he halted suddenly 
and his heart sank. Coming across the yard towards him 
was Maxim in a new blue shirt, looking as neat and trim 
as if he were g<^ing to his wedding. He glanced into 
Kozhemyakin’s face, wavered, shrugged his shoulders and 
went back into the house, turning on Kozhemyakin his 
broad back with the collar of his shirt cutting into his 
powerful neck. 

He’s even had a fancy haircut, noted Kozhemyakin 
indignantly, as he hacked away and tried to close the gate 
behind him without a sound. Bui just at that moment 
Uncle Mark appeared on the verandah and called out in a 
jovial tone; 

“Hullo! (]ome in!” 

He approached and took Matvei by the arm and led 
him down the path. 

“Have you heard how the famine has spread?” he 
said. “Thousands are dying.” 

Kozhemyakin sighed without answering. He had ex- 
pected a different sort of greeting. 

They went to the summer-house in the garden where 
the priest’s wife was reading aloud from a newspaper 
which she held ck^se to her face. Gorushina was sit- 
ting beside her and the priest, puffy and dishevelled, was 
half reclining in a big wicker armchair with his hands 
behind his head. All of them were mottled with sun- 
light. 

“How do you do?” cried the priest in an unnaturally 
loud voice as he leaped to his feet. A blush spread over 
Oorushina’s pale, tired face; she sal erect and said 
nothing, dropping her eyes as she held out her hand to 
fhe newcomer, and the priest’s wife, laying down the 
pappr on her lap, asked in a forced voice: 

“How are you getting on?” 

Everyone felt ill at ease. Kozhemyakin sat down, pul 
his cap on his knee and cleared his throat. 
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“What heat!” exclaimed the priest apologetically. 
“Beastly, eh?” 

“Yes,” agreed Kozhemyakin. 

“Avdotya,” said the priest’s wife, “please go and find 
out if dinner is ready.” 

“The thing is,” said the priest, giving his uncle’s sleeve 
a tug, “the peasant wanders from place to place and is 
unable to — ” 

“Matvei Savelyevich,” said his wife, “I want to have a 
word with you.” 

She went into the garden and the priest coughed and 
said imploringly: 

“Don’t be long, Anna, will you?” 

Without bothering to answer him, she said to 
Kozhemyakin: 

“Maxim is here.” 

“I saw him.” 

“It was wrong of you to do what you did.” 

He cast a sidelong glance at her and thought to 
himself: You’re the one who started it all. 

Feeling that some answer was expected of him he said 
the first thing that came into his head: 

“Every employer has a right to dismiss his workers.” 

“Has he?” she drawled. “Without cause?” 

“Maxim is lazy and t<Ki cheeky,” said Kozhemyakin 
reluctantly. “Altogether he’s no good.” 

“That’s not true,” the priest’s wife almost screamed; 
then, lowering her voice, she began haranguing him in 
her usual precise diction as she led him down the path 
beside the fence. 

“If you really believe in the things you were recently 
so enthusiastic about, you should have considered well 
before — ” 

Stalks of grass snapped against his boot-tops, gooseber- 
ry branches caught at his trousers, fennel gave off its 
heavy smell, and on the other side of the fence a hen 
cackled, drowning out the monotonous rattle of her 
words. Kozhemyakin was glad that the cackling prevented 
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his hearing and understanding what she said. Judging by 
her tone, it was offensive. He walked just behind and to 
one side of her, gazing at the red, peeling skin of her 
sunburnt ear, thinking to himself as he puffed wearily 
along: 

You ought to have been the priest. 

“It’s painful for me to see )ou in the wrong — ” 

Kozhemyakin stopped and said: 

“How does Uncle Mark see it?” 

She, too, stopped, and as she faced him and drew 
herself up, a ripple of wrinkles passed over her face. 

“So my opinion is of no interest to you?” .she .said, 
reminding him of a wasp. With a shrug of her shoulders 
she turned away. 

“I will send him here to you,” she said. 

Kozhemyakin looked about him. He was standing in a 
corner of the weed-choked garden; yellow colza and 
nettles and silvery wormwood had sprung up among the 
raspberry and gooseberry bushes and the sagging, yawn- 
ing fence was covered with moss. 

The bushes were caught in a veil of shadow as an 
opalescent (loud floated across the sun. There was a 
snapping of underbrush. 

“Well,” said Uncle Mark, giving his tnmsers a hitch as 
he appn^ached Kozhemyakin, “let’s have a talk.” 

Kozhemyakin took off his cap and glanced into the 
genial face that he knew so well. For some reason it bore a 
stiange resemblance to the face of the priest’s wife today: 
just as flat and uninteresting. 

“This little sl(’)rm must he stopped at the very outset,” 
he heard him saying. “The laci’s proud and has been 
injured unjustly. Put on your cap, the sun’s blistering.” 

He blames me, thought Kozhemyakin, but he asked 
with hope: 

“Are you angry with me?” 

“That’s not the word,” said the old man, pulling at his 
cigarette. “The thing is, you mustn’t buffet people about 
like that.” 
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Once more Kozhemyakin was walking down the path 
beside the fence, this time with Vncle Mark, listening 
halfheartedly to his words, which, although soft and 
gentle, made him want to fight back. Not so lon^ ago such 
words had inspired and elevated him; today they droned 
on like bothersome flies in the autumn, circling round and 
round without touching his heart. 

“The bastard!*’ he whispered suddenly. 

“Who do you mean? Maxim?” asked Uncle Mark in a 
startled tone. 

“Naturally. He’s the one to blame....” 

“Hm,” said the old man with a shake of his head. 
“Things are worse than I thought if that’s how you feel. 
Dear me, and I thought you ... I was about to suggest that 
you apologize to him.” 

“To Maxim?” asked Kozhemyakin, scarcely believing 
his ears. He darted a sidelong glance at Uncle Mark, who, 
giving his beard a little flip, said softly: 

“Then we could put everything right.” 

“What have I to apologize for?” 

“Don’t you really understand?” 

“It’s I who’ve been injured.” 

“And he?’J 

They said nothing for a moment. Then, with an 
uneasy look at Kozhemyakin, Uncle Mark said: 

“Well, what’s it to be?” 

“I’m going home,” said Kozhemyakin, looking away, 
“I’ll have to think it over.” 

“That’s it, my friend, think it over. Do. Otherwise we 
shall never be able to check the lad, and take my word for 
it, he’s a fine lad. What a pity this had to happen!” 

Kozhemyakin shook hands with Mark perfunctorily 
and went out of the garden holding high his head, which 
felt empty, yet strangely heavy. 

In other words it’s all the same to him: Maxim or me; 
he even thinks more of Maxim, he thought as he walked 
slowly down the street. 

Out of a side street came a sow, grunting anxiously 
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and disapprovingly; she stopped, sniffing the air and 
twitching her ears, and five piglets drew round her. 
Jostling, jumping, squealing, they pushed their snouts 
against her mud-caked flanks and she snuffled the dust of 
the road, shook her bristly hide and blinked her little eyes 
as if at a loss where to seek refuge from such heat. Two 
yellow butterflies chased each other over her back and the 
drone of a wasp could be heard. 

With ap furtive glance round, Kozhemyakin went over 
to the sow and kicked her in the flank with all his might. 
The animal dashed away, squealing lustily; again he 
looked up and down the deserted street before he 
continued on his way. 

He was thoroughly exhausted by the heat when he 
reached home. Taking off everything but his under- 
clothes, he lay down on the floor. He felt ill, wronged, 
abandoned by everyone. Beh>re his eyes in ever changing 
aspect passed the anxious face of Uncle Mark, which 
now seemed as alien to him as the face of the priest’s 
wife. 

So I’m to beg his pardon, am I? he kept muttering to 
himself, curling his lip disdainfully at the memory of 
Maxim’s distrustful eyes, bent brows and close haircut that 
made the back of his head look like a butcher’s. 

The way they cater to him! he thought with indigna- 
tion. He wants a woman, they give him one. He wants me 
to get down on my knees to him, they try to make me*. For 
all their talk against the gentry, what are they doing but 
making a spoilt swell out of this peasant boy? Who is 
Maxim anyway? A dark horse. To this day nobody knows 
who made away with Vasya. 

But he instantly dismissed this thought, which intruded 
itself cunningly at the moment when his antagonism to 
Maxim reached its height. All his other thoughts, explain- 
ing nothing, served only to augment his bitterness and 
resentment. Their weight pinned him to the floor, where 
he tossed and groaned. 

Oh, God! Oh, God! 
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Again and again a tear formed in the corner of his 
eye. He would remove it with a finger, then, pursing his 
lips, hold it up to the light to contemplate it for a moment 
before wiping it on his shirt as if crushing an insect. The 
town was as silent as if it had dissolved in the heat. The 
only sound to be heard was the occasional shuffling of 
feet on the pavement: probably hunger-crazed, heat- 
drunk peasants begging alms. 

Kozhemyakin dozed off and was visited by ghoulish 
visions. He saw Pelageya enter the room. Ragged, 
dishevelled, half-naked, she tiptoed over to him, shook a 
finger, and said enticingly, “Wait till dawn! Don’t forget — 
till dawn!” With that she stepped over him and floated 
out of the window. Then he was transported to the fields, 
where he lay prone on the ground with a sharp pain in 
his chest, and through the gloom a black horse, limping 
on its left front leg, came leaping over the hills until it 
came so close that he could hear it neighing as if in pain; 
he struggled to get up and run away but was nailed to the 
ground by a stake driven through his chest. Just before 
the horse reached him he found himself in the bath- 
hou.se, where kvass was flowing over the heated stones 
and giving off clouds of stifling steam. Seated on the floor 
next to him was a creature with sores all over his body 
and Drozdov’s fare, who kept pulling at his whiskers and 
saying in an unearthly voice: 

“I implored you, I implored you, I implored you....” 

Suddenly the window burst open and thick grey clouds 
poured in like smoke, wreathed round him, picked him 
up, carried him out and dropped him into some thorn 
bushes, where he lay gasping and moaning while an 
invisible dog raced round and round the bushes, howling 
and barking. A smooth, eyeless face bent over him and 
long arms were stretched out to him; he felt them close 
round him and set him on his feet, and somebody pushed 
him from side to side. It was Savka, who began to turn 
somersaults and roll over the ground shouting: 

“Hallelujah! Hallelujah!” 
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A crowd of dark and faceless people came running up 
crying, “Fire!” They cried in a single voice and threw 
themselves on to the ground, crushing the bushes under 
them, ‘Snatching at one another, clutching at 
Kozhemyakin’s face and chest with hot hands, and at last 
they all ran off together so fast that it took his breath 
away. He screamed as he struggled to free himself from 
the grasp of the hunchback Komarovsky, and when he 
succeeded he fell down and struck his head, at which he 
woke up and found himself sitting bolt-upright gasping 
for breath, drenched in sweat anci plastered all over with 
flies. 

He got up, drank some kvass, and collapsed on the 
sofa as if drunk. 

That’s how I’ll die: all alone, like a stray dog, he 
thought in horror as he lay staring at the ceiling. 

Evening had come, bringing some relief from the heat, 
and he began going over in his mind all the bitter 
impressions of the day. This time, being more calm, he 
was less rigid, and admitted, albeit with difficulty, the 
possibility of a reconciliation. 

If, now, I was to talk to him alone and say: “After all, 
you ought to understand, Maxim, that I’m your master 
and nearly twice your age, so — ” 

So what? asked an inner voice, and when no answer 
was forthcoming it repeated: So what? 

If only everything was over! he exclaimed to himself, 
waving the flies off. His thoughts wandered erratically: It’s 
the season for mushrooms, but there probably won’t be 
any this year, what with the drought — 

The gate latch clicked and light steps ran across the 
yard. 

Could it be the priest’s wife? he asked himself, 
jumping up, but at that moment Gorushina appeared in 
the doorway. 

“Oh! Put some clothes on — ” 

• She stood there flushed and panting, a kerchief hastily 
tied over her hair, one hand wiping her face, the other 
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clenched on her bosom. She spoke quickly and incoher- 
ently, apparently asking for something. He started toward 
her with one hand to his collar, then jumped back, pulled 
on his coat and ran into the corner, muttering^excitedly as 
he fumbled with his trousers, unable to get his legs in 
properly: 

“Sorry — sorry — “ 

She lowered her voice almost to a whisper and bent 
her head, as if confessing her sins: 

“Anna — the priest’s wife, Anna Kirillovna — told him 
everything — that you called him a good-for-nothing 
and — and everything. He’s furious — quite mad with 
rage — and he’s coming here to have it out with you.’’ 

“Ah-h!’’ drawled Kozhemyakin. “Starting all over 
again? God in heaven!’’ 

“I came to ask you— couldn’t you go away for a while? 
Please, oh please do! Don’t be angry — you’re so good — it 
can’t make any difference to you. Please, I beg you 
to — what good can come of your staying here? Just for a 
little while, until it all blows over — ’’ 

A kind-hearted soul, thought Kozhemyakin, touched 
by her agitation. Going over to her, he invited her in with 
an awkward -gesture. 

“Come and sit down,’’ he said. 

“I ran all the way — and it’s so hot — ’’ 

She sal down and spread her kerchief on her knee. 

“All of them but Father Alexander blame you, 
especially Komarovsky,’’ she said more calmly, smoothing 
out her kerchief. 

“The hunchback? A fine one, he is!’’ exclaimed 
Kozhemyakin in astonishment. 

“But I don’t blame you. I never argue with them, I 
don’t know how to, but I disagree with them and he’s 
angry and shouts at me. They keep talking about it and 
that just stirs him up; he’s so proud and hot-headed He 
doesn’t believe me. I tell him you’re really a good person 
at heart and that makes him suspicious of me and he 
threatens all kinds of things and that’s why I came 
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running to tell you. Dear G<xl. you can’t even imagine 
how frightened I am! Never before has anything ever 
happened on my account and I don’t want anything to 
happen! Oh, dear! It mustn’t!” 

She raised a round tear-stained face to him and 
whimpered: 

‘‘It’s not my fault; I’m so afraid something will 
happen! Please go away.” 

‘‘I will, I’ll do it for your sake,” murmured 
Kozhemyakin, quite overcome. 

His fright and perplexity vanished, giving way to joy 
that was almost jubilation. He stroked her hair and 
touched her wet cheeks. 

‘‘Everything will come out all right,” he said with 
growing optimism. Before he knew it he had put his arm 
round her and was saying: 

‘‘Let’s go away together. He’s no match for you.’’ 

but she slipped out of his embrace and held him off, 
saying firmly: 

‘‘What are you thinking of! I can’t do that!” 

‘‘Why not?” he asked hotly. ‘‘We’ll just slip away and 
nobody will even know.” 

“No, I can’t,” she said with a sigh. 

“I mean — not just like that. I’ll marry you.” 

She dropped her head, her fingers crumpled her wet 
kerchief and her body swayed from side to side as if she 
wanted to go away hut could not wrench her feet off the 
floor. Without listening to what she was saying, he put his 
arms round her again. 

‘‘We’ll go away in the night, and a fig for them!” he 
urged her excitedly. ‘‘All they do is argue and blame 
others, they are never really friendly towards one another, 
but you and I would live together in peace and quiet. Let’s 
go, Avdotya, I’ll he good to you and love you, really I will. 
I’m not a young boy. You see me just as I am, the whole 
of me, all for you.” 

.He put his hands on her shoulders, sure of his victory, 
but she suddenly made for the door. 
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“No, I cannot,” she said clearly and simply. “I already 
belong to somebody else. You wouldn’t want me now.” 

In the morning he himself realized this was so and did 
not even feel jealous of Maxim, but at this moment her 
words were like the lash of a whip. He staggered back and 
stuttered, choking with fury: 

“Already? Oh, so you couldn’t resist!” 

Trembling and spluttering, he shook his fist at her and 
searched his mind for insults, but suddenly he heard her 
say very distinctly: 

“He has bent me to his will. If you had <ome 
first — Ah, well! Good-bye, and may God bless you.” 

A new wave of hope surged up in him and threw a 
glow upon the woman, cleansing her as if with fire. He 
threw himself upon her, seized her hand and gazed into 
her eyes. 

“Did he force you to it, Avdotya? If he did, if he 
forced you, it’s of no account. After all, you’re not a maid, 
you’re a widow.” 

“No, no!” she cried in fright. Drawing herself up so 
that she seemed quite tall, she snatched her hand away 
and seized the handle of the door. 

She said something else, but he did not hear her. 

“Get out! Get out!” he bawled from where he stood in 
the middle of the room. 

And she left. He threw off his coat. Before she had 
time to leave the house the gate banged again and she 
reappeared in the darkness, her little figure hunched up, 
waving her hand at him and shouting: 

“Hide! He’s coming!” 

He let out a roar, pushed her aside, rushed into the 
hall, leaped down off the porch, hurled himself at Maxim, 
knocked him off his feet, fell on top of him and silently 
pummelled his muscular body with his fists; dazed by a 
blow on the head, he staggered back, then rushed forward 
again with a yell and began kicking at a dark and formless 
mass writhing on the ground. He was aware of the shrieks 
of the woman, Shakir’s low wail, Foka’s snorting and 
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Maxim’s grunts, which were like the barking of a dog. He 
danced and leaped to the accompaniment of these sounds, 
and he was filled with sweet exultation every time his foot 
struck resilient flesh. 

The formless mass rolled over to the fence, broke in 
two, and half of it leaped up and plunged into the 
shadows, crying: 

“Mind yourself!” 

Instantly everything w^as quiet except for the wild 
beating of Kozhemyakin’s heart, sending a weakness as of 
intoxication flowing through his limbs. He sat down on 
the steps to catch his breath, pulled his torn shirt about 
him, and pushed back the hair sticking to his wet 
forehead. Foka came crawling back over the ground 
grunting and spitting and moving his arms as if swim- 
ming. In the entranceway Shakir and the deaf goitred 
cook were fussing about. 

Presently Kozhemyakin was drinking cold kvass and 
Foka, sitting at his feet, was saying approvingly: 

“Maxim’s a good fighter.” 

“But he got it this time, didn’t he?” 

“Yes, he did. But it was me took your kicks, master.” 

“You?” 

“That’s all right. You’ve got a soft foot.” 

They could hear Shakir breathing heavily behind them 
and scratching his head. 

“What did we beat him for?” asked Foka. 

Kozhemyakin did not answer immediately, and after a 
little pause the Tatar said quietly: 

“Better to ask first and fight after.” 

The peasant answered thoughtfully as he pulled 
crumbs out of his beard: 

“Why should I? I just asked out of curiosity. Where’s 
my pipe? I’ll fetch a lantern.” 

, With a sigh he added: 

‘‘You might offer me a drop for my efforts, master.” 

“Go inside and drink as much as you like,” said 
Kozhemyakin listlessly. 
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Pale stars came out overhead. :A glow flickered upon 
the dark horizon in the east: perhaps a village was 
burning. Through the silence came unrelated sounds, the 
ravings of the delirious town. A drunken voice, scarcely 
audible, wailed wearily: 

“E-e-e-o-o-o-w! ” 

Foka came out into the yard with a lantern and 
wandered about, stooping over and holding the lantern 
up to his face as if lighting it for the earth to see. 

Kozhemyakin rose to his feet. He fancied that all of 
them were expecting something: the sallow face of the 
cook, elongated by her goitre, gleamed in the window; 
Foka, who had put the lantern on the ground, hung 
suspended in a circle of light; Shakir was standing as 
motionless as if nailed to the ground. 

He blames me, of course, thought Kozhemyakin, 
staggering away on shaky legs. Everybody will blame me 
now. 

He recalled the apostolic head of Uncle Mark, his 
benign voice, his childlike eyes and the wrinkles scratched 
into his high# forehead. And the eyebrowless face of the 
priest’s wife, to which the glitter of her spectacles gave a 
glassy look. 

Maxim will be the end of me, he warned himself as he 
stole like a thief into the house. On reaching his room he 
took his usual seat beside the window facing the orchard 
and plunged into thoughts of the morrow as into a dark 
sack. They led only to a blackness of incomprehension 
and an even greater desire to avoid people. 

They drove me to it, he exclaimed, but he knew it was 
not true. 

The next day the priest and Senya Komarovsky came 
to see him. The priest, black and dishevelled, jumped up 
and down and waved his arms; at first he seemed to be 
rating Kozhemyakin in a loud and furious whisper, but 
later his words became more intelligible and what he 
was saying startled Kozhemyakin and brought him to his 
feet. 
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“He struck her, do you hear? He’s mad! Can’t do 
anything with him!” 

The hunchback, square and solid as a rock, stood with 
his hands in his pockets and said impassively; 

“Only time can throw light on this muddle; meanwhile 
this is no place for you.” 

“That’s it,” broke in Kozhemyakin. “This is no place 
for me. I don’t belong here. I never have belonged.” 

The hunchback went out and the priest darted about 
saying, one hand raised above his head: 

“You are greatly at fault, greatly. Yet I feel for you. 
What dreadful tortures must a man have gone through to 
assault a fellow-creature! Oh, I do understand — that’s 
how it was, wasn’t it?” 

“I lost control,” murmured Kozhemyakin penitently. 

He was willing to ask forgiveness of all of them, 
including Maxim. This unexpected solicitude for his 
welfare filled him with contrition and a longing to he 
forgiven, but the priest, ignoring his cries, tugged at his 
arm and whispered vehemently: 

“The day will come when the judged and their judges 
shall both be brought to shame.” 

“I agree to any conditions,” promised Kozhemyakin, 
but the priest drew him aside, saying mysteriously: 

“We are beset by evil every day and on every hand, 
but the good comes to us at rare and unexpected 
moments and from unknown sources — ” 

“True,” sobbed Kozhemyakin. 

“Therefore our hearts must ever be ready to receive 
the good.” 

“Enough!” said the hunchback severely, tearing them 
apart. 

“Write to me about what lies deepest in your heart; I 
shall await news of you with the utmost impatience,” said 
the priest, embracing him and kissing him with hot, dry 
lips.’ 

Shakir came in and said: 

“The horse is waiting.” 
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Kozhemyakin sat down and glanced about him: he saw 
the outlines of the trees beyond the window, as black 
against the grey sky as if carved out of darkness. 

“You must hurry,” said the hunchback in a loud, 
harsh voice. 

Foka, with a dark and drunken leer on his face, carnc 
and stood in the doorway with his arms outstretched as 
though crucified. 

“When will you come back?” asked Shakir with a sigh. 

The priest pushed Kozhemyakin towards the door. 

“Everything will come out all right,” he said. 

“Enough of your preaching. Father,” cried the hunch- 
back. 

There followed some moments of hurry and bustle, of 
running about, pushing, muttering and getting in one 
another’s way. 

Kozhemyakin came to himself when his waggon, 
drawn by two post-horses, was already outside the town. 
They were climbing a hill and the horses had dropped 
into a walk. He raised himself and lifted the peak of his 
cap. In front of him the sun was rising, painting the 
birches a dazzling red-gold. He narrowed his eyes and 
glanced behind him: Okurov looked as gay and colourful 
as a young girl got up in all her finery; in receding, it hid 
behind the hills, which closed upon it like Savka’s shorl 
thick fingers overgrown with fuzz, and in and out of them 
wound the Putanitsa, shimmering like quicksilver. Gradu- 
ally the houses merged together, blending their colours 
and losing their contours. The green of the orchards took 
on tints of rose and silver and over them floated a blue 
haze. At last the town was reduced to a multicoloured 
smudge, as if a strong and invisible hand had kneaded it 
like dough. 

Kozhemyakin was longing to sleep, but first he wanted 
to discover some telling word that would sum everything 
up. He dug his chin into his chest, strained all his powers 
and squeezed out of his tired brain a single phrase full of 
resentment: 

They’ve driven me out. 



Part Four 


f even versts from Vorgorod, in a low hill above the 
bright Oksha River, a rich monastery named after 
Elijah the Prophet had thrust its roots deep into 
(he soil. 

Through the green boughs and copper-coloured 
trunks of ancient pines could be glimpsed the broad white 
ribbon of its wall, reinforced at the four corners by 
towers. A fifth tower, broader and higher than the others, 
rose in the centre of the front wall over the entrance 
leading into the courtyarci, where (wo chapels, a winter 
and a summer one, stood surrounded by smaller struc- 
tures designed for more worldly purposes. Above the 
roofs of the hostel, storehouse ancl sheds, glittered the 
scaly gold onion-domes of the chapels, whe^se crosses, with 
gold chains and lavishly ornamemted, soared to the height 
ol the pines. Higher up the hill-side was an enormous 
orchard, in the centre of which, among apple-, cherry-, 
plum- and pear-trees, in a sea of verdure of every tint, 
stocxl, like boats at anchor, the dark cells of the anchorites 
and, in a wide and sunny glade just within the far wall, a 
low house with three bluc-shutleiTd windows where lived 
the saintly old man called the Venerable loan, renowned 
in those parts for the solace his words brought to the poor 
and the suffering. 

Midsummer came and went, with no alleviation of the 
frightful heat of this year of drought. The church holiday 
of Elijah’s Day brought over a thentsand pilgrims to the 
monastery, after which the dull monotony of monastery 
rc3utine became even more evicient. Tireci and irritable 
monks crawled about in the sticky heat of the monastery 
grounds like flies on the window-pane, and an old goat 
with an imposing mien stewd in the door of the stable 
shaking the beard the groom had solicitously cc^mbed and 
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gazing with wise brown eyes at people ducking into the 
shade of the buildings. Novices were tidying the grounds 
after the influx of visitors and washing the 'floors of the 
spacious hostel. Through the windows they tossed their 
sweepings, crusts of bread, wads of greasy paper and 
pailsful of water that evaporated the instant it struck the 
hot stones. 

The whole big hospitable institution was now engaged 
in restoring order. The monks moved languidly about 
their business, while on top of the hill a semicircle of 
people were standing in front of the Venerable loan’s 
residence waiting for him to come out and speak words of 
comfort to them. 

Among them was Kozhemyakin. For almost a month 
he had been living at the monastery, and every day at 
three o’clock he climbed the hill along a well-worn path 
whose hard surface was broken by the gnarled roots of 
pines and outcroppings of sandstone. He always snatched 
off his cap on coming in sight of the windows of the old 
man’s cell, and on approaching the assembled people 
bowed low three times, convinced that he was the greatest 
sinner of them all. He sat down on one of the three 
benches near the porch or stood to one side under a 
pine-tree, waiting reverently for the old man to come out 
and speak the simple words that filled the heart with 
peace and resignation. 

The Venerable loan emerged from his cell at precisely 
half past three. Of average height, erect as a soldier and 
lean as a rook, he held out a long white hand in 
benediction while a blue-eyed novice with fluffy hair 
placed a low leather armchair behind him. Without 
glancing round he sank into it, lifted his fingers to his 
sparse beard that looked like pure silver but for the few 
remaining black hairs in it, and raised his head and his 
heavy dark eyebrows. 

Then only could one see his pale but piercing eyes. 
The face of the old man — calm and noble and as if 
carved of Cyprus wood — bore a striking resemblance to 
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the candid and benevolent faces depicted on the icons in 
the new, foreign style.^” 

As he gazed intently at the people bowing before him, 
his eyes narrowed and darkened and his face assumed a 
hard, stern expression. But the next moment there was a 
play of wrinkles on either side of his delicate nostrils and 
thin lips, the cold gleam of his eyes melted into a soft and 
reassuring smile, and from under his grey moustache 
issued a voice that was strong, clear and authoritative: 

“1 greet you, my brothers, in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” 

The people bowed and fell on their knees murmuring: 
“Mediator! Intercessor! Blessed Father!” 

The old man sat erect and motionless with his fine 
hands on his knees, against a background of potted 
plants: roses, geraniums, hydrangeas and many other 
l3right flowers imbedded in luscious green. His dark form 
was like an icon in a rich frame: the flowers were as 
brilliant as the jewels of an icon frame and the curly- 
haired, red-cheeked novice resembled an angel. 

When the whimpering suppliants crawled to the porch 
to touch the robes and feet of the old man with trembling 
fingers and to kiss them with out-thrust lips, he shrank 
back and drew his feet under his chair, and the frowning 
novice waved the people away. They scrambled back 
helter-skelter, and in their impatience to hear the old 
man’s words of comfort they became irascible and sharp 
with one another. 

“I would speak to you alone. Father,” implored one 
voice anxiously, and this was echoed by others, some soft, 
others loud; some timid, others importunate: 

“Me too — me — me — ” 

Sometimes, after looking long at one of the suppliants, 
the old man would say: 

‘‘Stand aside and I will hear you.” 

'But usually he said in an even but implacable tone: 

“I cannot, it is impossible. You can see for yourselves 
how many there are of you. I have no time to speak to 
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each one separately. What do you wish to say? What is in 
your heart?” 

Their lament was the old one that Kozhemyakin had 
heard only too often, and that weighed like a stone on his 
own heart. 

‘‘I have no peace, I am the most miserable of men and 
there seems to be no way out....” 

Then through the sweet scent of the pines and of 
ripening apples came the mild, reassuring voice: 

“Nowhere can we find peace and comfort but in the 
lap of God. We must live simply, having faith in God’s 
goodness; we must live like little children, which means 
living as God would have us live. Our Saviour was a child 
at heart and he loved little children and said of them: ‘Of 
such is the Kingdom of God.’” 

Peace emanated from the pines, standing straight as 
candles, their trunks decked with the gold and amber of 
hardened resin, their boughs shedding the blessing of 
sweet shade upon the earth, their crowns blazing like 
emerald flames in the sunlight. Through the billowing 
green foliage gleamed the gold of the chapel domes, the 
silver of the* river and the yellow of the sand. Apple- and 
pear-trees, lavishly hung with fruit, stepped in solemn 
procession down the hill-side, and everything was wrap- 
ped in the sweet tranquillity of a beautiful dream. 

As Kozhemyakin gazed into the faces of these people, 
furrowed by painful thinking and blunted by suffering, he 
saw eyes that were dull and listless with despair and eyes 
that burned with a mad light, he saw lips that trembled, 
cheeks that twitched, movements that were false and 
uncertain, smiles that were strange and unaccountable, 
tears that were inarticulate. At times he seemed to be 
contemplating one great bcxly torn by grief and jerking 
convulsively on the ground. One great tortured soul. And 
as he looked he thought to himself: 

These are to be as little children? These take children 
as their model? Why, they are the very ones who beat 
children, beat^ them cruelly. 
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But the old man went on comforting his flock with a 
quiet smile on his face: 

“The Lord has exhorted us to endure the sufferings of 
this world. Remember how he prayed at Gethsemane? 
‘Father, let this cup pass me by.’ It was hard for Him, 
harder than for us, yet He submitted to His Father’s will 
for the sake of our salvation. This life has been given us 
as a test and a trial. Was it to oppose our Creator we were 
born, or to violate His laws and set our own above them? 
Cast out of your hearts the proud desire born of the devil 
to take vengeance on those who hate and abuse you, for it 
has been said: ‘Blessed arc the meek.’ Garb yourselves in 
robes of endurance, tame the wildness of your nature and 
enjoy the peace of God that passeth all understanding. 
Resistance to evil creates but more evil.” 

He always spoke about the same things: patience, 
humility and love, and always ended his talk at the same 
time — exactly at half past four. 

Here’s man who has faith, thought Ko/hemyakin as he 
gazed upon the fine, austere features of the Venerable 
loan. 

The old man looked down upon the multitude from a 
great height, and they floundered at his feet like fish 
thrown on to dry sand, opening and shutting their mouths 
and waving their arms frantically. Their plaints were 
uttered sullenly, hesitantly, dejectedly, noisily, diffusely. 
Each ot these people was different. They had been 
disunited by manifold suffering, and the suffering of each 
made him deaf and blind to everything except his own 
suffering. And upon these people, convulsed by every sort 
of ailment, the placid words of the old man fell like 
soothing drops of summer rain: 

“Be like little children.” 

He does have faith, thought Kozhemyakin. But with 
growing clarity he realized that these people could never 
be like little children and that they could never live except 
as they were living. There was no peace within them, and 
there was no strength in their torn and broken hearts to 
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draw on. He observed them not only here, in the presence 
of the old man, hut in the hostel down below as well, and 
he knew that each had a fire smouldering in him that 
would go on smouldering to the end of his dfiys, or until, 
by eating into his very vitals, it consumed him. 

Yet the more convinced he became of this, the more 
struck he was by the calm insistence with which the old 
man said to these people who thirsted for peace and 
quiet: 

“Endure!” 

His audience listened eagerly, and upon their faces, 
together with the shadows of evening, fell the shadows of 
tranquillity. Their forms seemed to become smoother, 
heavier and more relaxed, as if immersed in a waking 
dream. 

More than once Kozhemyakin had said to himself: 

ril ask him to give me an audience and I’ll bare my 
soul to him. 

And, with the anticipation of this in his heart, he had 
gone back down the hill. 

In his room in the hostel he was visited almost daily by 
Father Zakharia, a fat jovial monk with sore eyes and 
swollen lids .concealed by dark spectacles. After crossing 
himself, Father Zakharia would sit down at the table with 
the samovar standing on it and say the same thing day 
after day: 

“Come and live with us, pious Christian, eh? It’s quiet 
here and you could devote all your time to praying for 
this miserable world. Why should you go on living all by 
yourself, eh? You have reached an age when you ought to 
be thinking of yourself. And your health is none too good, 
they say.” 

Perhaps he’s right, thought Kozhemyakin. And he had 
a pleasant picture of himself, a devout old greybeard, 
filled with peace and love for mankind, sitting like the 
Venerable loan in an armchair before the people, 
bringing them comfort by speaking words drawn out 
of the depths of his soul. A mildly reproachful thought 
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crept into his mind, but it did not disturb him particu- 
larly: 

And so am I to withdraw from my fellow-men like 
everybody else? 

Occasionally the bearded face of Uncle Mark would 
rise up before him, but the vision became more and more 
remote and blurred and receded into the painful past. 

I would be sure to find peace here; especially if I 
made them a generous donation. 

But one day during his visit to the Venerable loan his 
gaze was arrested by the one dark eye of Tiunov, his 
Okurov acquaintance, who was standing among the crowd. 
He was leaning against the trunk of a pine with his hands 
behind his back, his head on one side, his blue lips moving 
as he stared intently at the holy man. Kozhemyakin 
turned away, but not before Tiunov had noticed him and 
given him a friendly nod. 

He’s seen me, thought Kozhemyakin in vexation. 

A little later he heard Tiunov saying: 

“Father loan! There are doubts in my mind on a 
certain question: quite recently the court sentenced the 
skopisy to exile in Siberia, bul in Holy Writ it says: ‘Judge 
not the skoptsy, for they mutilate themselves that they may 
attain the Kingdom of God.’ Be so good as to explain this 
to a thickhead like me. They seek to go to heaven and 
they are sent to Siberia.*’ 

The novice lifted his eyebrows and gesture Tiunov to 
be silent, but the old man narrowed his eyes and said 
impressively: 

“You again? I explained to you once, my good man, 
that I come here not to engage in futile disputation, but to 
bring comfort to the hearts of those oppressed by the 
cares of this life. As I am not a judge, the passing of 
judgement is not within my sphere.” 

The people glared at Tiunov and muttered under 
their breath, the novice bent over to whisper something in 
the old man’s ear, covering his shoulder with his thick 
brown curls. The old man shook his head. 
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They won’t give him a chance to speak, thought 
Kozhemyakin with relief. 

But Tiunov remained standing to one side, twisting his 
beard round his finger and gazing intently at^he old man, 
who was now speaking in a raised voice: 

“We suffer not because God fails to hear our prayers, 
but because we disregard His commandments and instead 
of seeking peace in pious living and surrendering 
ourselves to the will of God, we cpjestion His laws and set 
ourselves against them....” 

“Quite right, Father,” said Tiunov in a loud voice. 
“We rush hither and thither like sheep looking for a 
shepherd and unable to find one.” 

“The Lord is our shepherd, and none but He.” 

I don’t want to listen to this, resolved Kozhemyakin, 
and, making his way through the crowd, he set off down 
the path winding between apple-trees and hazel bushes. 
As he was passing through the gate leading from the 
orchard into the courtyard of the hostel he heard Tiunov 
greet him in respectful terms and felt his questions 
scratching at him like playful claws: 

“Good-day to you, Matvei Savelyevich. Have you been 
long in this- holy seat? Are all our friends in Okurov well 
and happy? Do you remember Semyon Drozdov?” 

The last question went home. 

“Where is he now?” asked Kozhemyakin. 

“Here in Vorgorod, in town.” 

And in a bantering yet inoffensive tone he told him 
that Drozdov had settled down with the owner of a bakery 
shop, a widow some five years his senior, who had taken 
him unto herself as well as into her business, and he was 
now enjoying all the blessings of this life — food, clothes 
and even drink on holidays — but he was never allowed 
out of range of the widow’s watchful eye. 

“She trusts him no more than a little child, for as you 
know he’s a man of imagination and the widow’s a sharp 
one: there are even rumours she served as the Virgin 
Mary to the khlysty sect^* for a time and that’s where she 
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got her money. Semyon has learned to play the guitar and 
developed a passion for poetry.” 

“So he’s settled down, has he?” mused Kozhemyakin. 

“So it appears. Well, no harm done by his being 
prosperous. He’s not a greedy man.” 

“Is greed harmful?” 

“Not as harmful as stupidity, of course. Clever greed 
doesn’t hurt the cause.” 

“What cause?” 

“Oh, any cause. In general, so to speak.” 

Kozhemyakin was thirsty, but he could not make up 
his mind to invite I'iunov in, nor could he say good-bye to 
him. Before he knew it he was walking beside him down a 
pav(*d road through a copse leading to the monastery’s 
landing place on the river. Tiunov told him all sorts of 
interesting things in various voices, as if he were playing 
many parts in a play: now he spoke pensively, sprinkling 
his words with sighs; now brightly, stressing certain words 
by soaring to a flippant tenor, then suddenly dropping to 
a deep, crooning bass. And in all that he said could be 
detected, even though disguised, a shade of irony that 
whetted the listener’s interest. 

“Did you recognize the Venerable loan?” 

“No. Who is he?” 

“Comes from Okurov.” 

“Okurov?” repeated Kozhemyakin in consternation 
sure that Tiunov must be mistaken. 

“That’s right. Never heard of him? Ippolit Voye- 
vodin.” 

“Not really!” 

“I remember him as an officer. A very fine soldier he 
was. And now look what he’s become!” 

They walked along the street of the clean and 
prosperous monastery settlement, past cheerful little 
houses nestling behind front gardens. The background of 
green woods made it seem as if the houses had stepped 
out from under a green canopy for a friendly stroll along 
the river-bank. Kozhemyakin and Tiunov encountered 
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well-dressed, well-fed settlement folk, the women big 
and red-cheeked, the children too quiet and grave for 
their age. 

“What made him enter a monastery?” asked 
Kozhemyakin somewhat reluctantly. 

“Don’t know. Hunger, I suppose,” said Tiunov, who 
kept lifting his cap and exposing a skull the shape of a 
melon. “These days there are only two paths open to a 
highborn gentleman: either he enters a monastery or he 
takes to gambling — becomes a card -sharper.” 

“Can’t he become a government official?” 

“Oh, there’s that of course. That’s like soldiering, open 
to anybody.” 

“So is entering a monastery.” 

“But not everybody can climb high in that field.” 

“How high?” 

“To preaching sermons. They always manage to push 
the gentry into those high posts — Venerables and the like 
who preach sermons — because they’ll never spill the 
beans.” 

“What sort of beans?” 

“All sorts. The secret workings and such,” said Tiunov 
evasively, strutting along with the importance of a 
turkey-cock, his head thrown back and his pointed beard 
sticking out like a weapon. 

His words dispelled the sense of quiet resignation 
inspired by the monastery atmosphere. 

“Mark this: all the saints in Russia have been princes 
or gentry or boyars or something; no saints ever came 
from the merchants or artisans or peasants — unless, 
perhaps, among the Old Believers but they don’t 
count.” 

“Mm,” said Kozhemyakin vaguely. “True, according to 
The Lives of the Saints, quite a few of the nobles became 
holy men.” 

“In general the gentry seem to be the first to reach 
God. But I wonder how it would look if the Lives had 
been written by a peasant, eh?” 
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Tiunov narrowed his one eye and chuckled, and 
Matvei Savelyevich, too, could not help laughing as he 
said: 

“But the peasants couldn’t have written it, they’re 
illiterate.” 

“True, true!” cried Tiunov, coming to a standstill and 
lowering his voice. 

“We Russians are on the wrong track. It’s not on the 
getting of silver and gold we want to spend our energies, 
but on learning. A man’s got to have an awful lot of silver 
and gold if he’s to be able to hang on to it and to wield 
power through it. But nobody can take a man’s learning 
away from him; it goes deep down into his very marrow.’’ 

If I had as much learning as they, wouldn’t I tell them 
a thing or two! was the thought that flared up in 
Kozhemyakin’s mind and as suddenly died down, to be 
followed by fleeting memories of the recent experiences 
that had left him feeling so bitter towards the world. 

“Every chap who comes along thinks he has a right to 
judge us,” he muttered with a frown, “and we don’t know 
how to defend ourselves.” 

“We’re bells without clapers: we only ring when 
somebody gives us a bang on the outside,” said Tiunov. 

“That’s true.” 

“Plain as the nose on your face. Do you call this 
living — each of us crouching in a hole in the ground for 
fear of being spied by those in power? But if it’s said ‘One 
man in the field is no warrior’, then what sort of a warrior 
is one man in a hole in the ground?” 

“Let’s go and have a glass of tea,” said Kozhemyakin 
impulsively, taking Tiunov’s arm. 

He felt as though he were emerging from a dark cloud 
into the light, as though he were throwing off the heavy 
cloak in which his soul as well as his body had been 
enveloped. Aware of the revolt taking place within him, 
he walked firmly up the steps of the tavern, strode 
through the bright tap-room and took a chair at a table on 
the balcony, flinging his coat wide open. 
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“Sit down,’’ he said. 

“Very nice here,’’ said Tiunov, rubbing his hands 
together and casting his eye over everyone and everything 
as he took a seat opposite Kozhemyakin. Matvei 
Savelyevich also looked round him and even over the 
railing into the street below. 

“What’s your opinion of the old man?’’ he asked 
quietly and confidentially. 

“Oh, he’s a wicked one, very wicked,’’ said Tiunov, 
lifting a finger for emphasis. 

A mirthless smile pas.sed over his mutilated face 
and vanished in the red scar where his right eye had 
been. 

“I’ve crossed swords with him at least five times,’’ he 
went on softly, winking at Kozhemyakin. “Once they even 
had to carry me down the hill, I got so out of hand. A 
very wicked old man, he is!’’ 

“Wicked?” Kozhemyakin repeated the word with the 
mixture of pleasure and pain one feels on having a 
splinter pulled out. 

“Just that: wicked,” whispered Tiunov, and a green 
glint came into his eye. “Listen to what I’ve got to say; it’s 
not something I’ve thought of on the spur of the moment, 
it’s what’s been hammered into me during long years of 
hard experience.” 

Leaning over with his chest on the table and his one 
eye riveted on his companion’s face, he spoke in a low 
intense voice: 

“Who are we? A people worn out by a hard life: 
afraid, naked, orphaned, with not so much as a toothpick 
to defend ourselves with. We’ve cut off our roots and 
scorn our heritage; so we just go on living without a spark 
of life, day after day, from hand to mouth, taking what 
comes. It’s a dog’s life, a very hell of a life, but there’s no 
denying we’re a lazy lot. Do you agree?” 

“I do,” said Kozhemyakin. 

“There, now, you see?” cried Tiunov. “But we’re not 
only lazy, we’re clever, too,” he added in an exultant 
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whisper. “We’re quick to catch on to things, we’ve got oiir 
wits about us; we’re even wise in our own way.’’ 

“The old man too?’’ asked Matvei Savelyevich. 

“We’ll come to him later. First, the people. What are 
their hrains like? Grey and mushy, if the truth’s to be told. 
Thinking comes hard to them and they don't trouble 
themselves to find new ways of doing things. ‘Grandpa 
had his plough and his sow; Grandson's got them now.’ 
The peasants have plenty of brawn, but very little brain, 
and they’ve no respect for brain. They look on it as the 
property of the gentlefolk, and what good ever came from 
the gentlefolk? So where are the poor beggars to turn for 
(onsolation? To the bottle — and to Ippolit Voyevodin. 
Plain as the nose on your face. Well, once I went to the 
Venerable and said: ‘Father,’ I said, ‘1 don’t know what 
sort of life I ought to lead.’ ‘Why should you?’ .says he. 
‘ That’s not required of you. What’s required is that you 
make yourself ready to die. No matter how a man lives on 
this earth, he’ll die in the end; the main thing is heaven, 
the Kingflom of (iod.’ See now why he's so wicked? Could 
the Kingdom of God be for la/y loalers^ It could not! But 
fellows like him help to multiply the loafers, of which 
there are plenty without their help. What are his words of 
comfort? Be patient, bow down to the will of God, don’t 
resist evil, don’t put down roots in this life, for the 
Kingdom of God is not of this world, and (iod is not to be 
found in the forces that are breaking you, but in truth. 
Well, then, what is truth? Truth’s a force, and it’s got to 
be found, and it’s got to be taken in hand like a club to 
defend ourselves with against all the evils of this life. It’s 
in the force of reason that God’s to be found, and reason 
is truth. That’s the trinity for you: reason, truth and the 
strength of God that comes from them.’’ 

His face was flushed and the scar on it glowed like a 
hot coal; the ardour with which he spoke had reduced his 
voice to a hoarse whisper. 

*‘What did the Lord say? Here’s the earth, labour upon 
it in the sweat of the brow and turn it into a paradise. And 
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when Christ said, ‘My kingdom is not of this world’, he 
didn’t mean the world in general, he meant the Roman 
and Jewish world. This is what he meant: The whole 
world’s my pie, not just this little piece tlie Jews and 
Romans have cut out of it. In other words, the Kingdom 
of God is here on this earth: get busy, folk, and God will 
stand by you! Words of comfort like those the old man 
speaks only make us lazier than ever. To hell with them! 
No more words of comfort, thank you! Nothing but the 
truth! A man’s down in the mouth? Get to work! No 
strength? Find the strength. Can’t? Then good-bye. Short 
and snappy. Treat him like a soldier: right about face and 
forward march! There you are!” 

This was not to Kozhemyakin’s taste. He turned away 
and muttered: 

“Isn’t that being a bit hard-hearted?” 

“Why be soft-hearted?” 

Tiunov’s grimy face twitched, his toothless mouth 
stretched in a grin and his one eye blinked. 

“I’ve listened to dozens of prophets like him in all 
sorts of places, from one end of the land to the other,” he 
went on, raising his voice and pulling down the corners of 
his mouth. “And I tell you plain: what they say is worse 
than the bottle; it’s pure poison for folk like ours who are 
sunk in hopelessness. Our folk have got to be taught to 
fight their ills and not go on bearing them. They’ve got to 
be taught to love work and to be up and doing.” 

Just what Mark Vasilyevich said, thought 
Kozhemyakin. There must be some truth in it if people 
from such different walks of life — 

As he listened he gazed out over the roofs at the quiet 
flow of the river. On the far bank grew pines and birches 
that marched away to form a dense wood in the distance. 
As he gazed at their reflection in the water he fancied 
they had emerged from its depths and were moving slowly 
and imperceptibly off to the ends of the earth. In the 
open spaces stood haystacks with peasants in blue and red 
blouses moving among them, tossing hay into carts. On 
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the tips of the trees mirrored in the water a boat was 
perched motionless, two fishing-poles sticking out of its 
bow suggesting the feelers of an enormous beetle. A big 
black ferry-boat was being propelled by two black monks 
with a third at the rudder. It h'ft rippling paths that 
spread like wings in its wake, shaking the reflections in the 
water to life and creating the impression that they were 
scurrying to the green banks for shelter. 

He’d like to finish off the old man, thought 
Kozhemyakin, amazed by the indifference with which he 
listened to the inflammatory words of Tiunov, who kepi 
on pounding out his message: 

“Every person ought to have something he’s set his 
heart on. What’s life without something you’ve set your 
heart on? Take you. for instance...." 

“Me?” asked Kozhemyakin, startled. 

“Not you personally, but merchants in general. You as 
a class.’’ 

“Well?” 

“And what a class!’’ 

“You mean?...’’ 

“A real force.’’ 

“Oh, a force, you say?’’ 

“Yes, indeed,’’ said Tiunov. “Where are the gentry 
these days? What do they busy themselves with? Nothing 
but law courts and trials. So it’s only right that your class 
has outstripped them. Isn’t it the merchants who’ re 
building churches, hospitals, charity institutions and rail- 
ways? Isn’t it the merchants who’ re tearing up and digging 
into the whole country in search of anything that can be 
put to good use? Isn’t it, I ask you?’’ 

Kozhemyakin nodded, and Tiunov, frowning and 
screwing up his face in a fierce grimace, almost shouted at 
him: 

“But they haven’t come round to the main thing. What 
is it they need if they really want to be on top? Learning! 
Knowledge! It’s not hospitals they ought to be building, 
but schools, so that all the people can learn to be of some 
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real use and know the worth of their native land. Plain as 
the nose on your face. Who but the merchant can come to 
the help of the common folk? The only value a man has 
for most people is that he can be robbed, but a merchant 
looks at him in a different way. A merchant needs a man 
who’ll do a good job for him, because the merchant’s a 
practical fellow. So it’s up to the merchant to give the 
common folk an education that’ll teach them to know 
their own worth and the worth of their country. Raise up 
a man to the heights of reason so that he can look about 
and choose a job he likes; don’t just shove him into ihe 
first hole whether he fits it or not; he may be no good, 
but he’s living creature and it hurts him to be shoved 
about like that.” 

“The word ‘merchant’ has become almost a curse for 
some people,” observed Kozhemyakin, remembering 
Galatskaya. 

“And why?” cried Tiunov. “Why should people scorn 
strength? It’s all their doing, those Ippolit Voyevodins; all 
theirs, I tell you! It’s a simple mailer to steal the shirt off 
the back of the meek. Enough of it! It’s high time we pul 
an end to their pious drivel! All of us are used to tearing 
the shirts off each other’s backs, and the skin too, but it 
doesn’t get us anywhere; we just go dancing around in 
circles with our hands at each other’s throats. And instead 
of feeding on the fruits of the land, we drink each other’s 
blood, and poor blood it is, poisoned with vodka. What 
we’ve got to do is to dress a man in clothes worthy of a 
human being, put tools and weapons in his hand, give him 
everything in our power, and for everything we give him 
he’ll pay us back a hundredfold. A sensible man always 
pays his debts; it’s only a fool who dreams of stealing a 
hundred rubles and running away.” 

“It’s true what you say,” said Kozhemyakin, infected 
by his enthusiasm. 

“This head’s done some pretty hard thinking,” said 
Tiunov, tapping his forehead boastfully. “When I look 
about me I can’t help marvelling at the riches on every 
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hand. Yea, yea! Whafs lacking in this country of ours? 
Nothing except reason. It’s enough to make a man weep 
to see what’s going on: the land furrowed by gullies, the 
rivers blocked by sand, the forests burning to the ground, 
the villages too, the cattle shrunk to the size of lice, the 
peasants living like savages: hungry, dirty, ignorant, 
ferocious. And nobody cares. They might care and try to 
better their lot, but there’s no hope of it — it’s against the 
law. We live like captives and there’s no one to teach us 
how to live better. All the government cares about is taxes: 
pay your fare, that’s all we care.” 

He closed his glowing eye and a big tear rolled from 
under the lashes. Kozhemyakin was deeply touched; he 
remembered the finely chiselled face of the Venerable 
loan and thought: 

He would never cry. But Mark Vasilyevich did. 

‘‘Begging your pardon,” said Tiunov softly, averting 
his face. ‘‘It sort of opened up old wounds.” 

Kozhemyakin sighed and turned away without a word. 
An evening breeze came down from the hills, the bell 
rang for vespers and the sound floated across the river 
out to the blue woods, where the tips of the pines were 
already flaming in the sunset. 

He’ll go away, thought Kozhemyakin, and I’ll be left 
alone again with my thoughts. Father Zakharia will go on 
pestering me to become a monk and before you know it 
I’ll give in just to get rid of him. There’s no denying what 
the old man is. “Be patient,” he says, but why should we 
be? Tiunov has a bold way of speaking, and yet — hm, he 
seems to be trying to get into my good graces. 

Tiunov pushed back his unfinished glass of tea. 

“Going to vespers?” he asked. 

“No, I’m not in the mood,” said Matvei dreamily. 

“Neither am I.” 

Tiunov gazed at the sky, at the river and at 
Kozhemyakin without seeming to see them, then, after a 
pause, he screwed up his eye and said: 

“How would you like to spend the night with some 
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fishermen three versts up the river? Fine chowder they 
make.” 

“I wouldn’t mind,” agreed Kozhemyakin. “To tell you 
the truth, I’m sorry to part company with you.” 

“And I with you.” 

Unhurriedly they went out into the street, which was 
now tinted with the glow of the setting sun. 

The more Kozhemyakin talked to Tiunov, the better 
he liked him. He did not feel inferior in his company, he 
felt his equal. He still did not trust him, but his distrust 
was eclipsed by his interest in what Tiunov had to say. He 
recalled his first irnression of the man: 

He speaks softly but it’s as if he were shouting at the 
top of his voice. 

They walked down to the river, or rather slid down 
with the sand. At one side of the landing place a curly 
grey head could be seen above the gunwales of a blue 
boat. 

“Hey! Nazarych!” 

“Hullo! So you’ve come?” 

A massive, broad-shouldered red-faced old man stood 
up in the* boat. He rowed it to the shore and when 
the bow bit into the sand he said in a deep, friendly 
voice: 

“Get in.” 

“A fine specimen, eh?” said Tiunov to Kozhemyakin, 
winking towards the boatman. 

“Not bad,” said Kozhemyakin as he seated himself, 
and at the same time the thought flashed through his 
mind: They might take me off somewhere and cut my 
throat. 

The old inan had fawn-like eyes that smiled at them as 
he rowed. 

“Not bad — that’s what the women say about me,” he 
chuckled. 

“You’re a great sinner, Nazarych,” said Tiunov gen- 
ially. 

“Even the tsar’s a sinm-r in the eyes of God.” 
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Nazarych sat erect, without bending as he rowed, using 
only his arms, which he worked slowly and noiselessly, so 
that the only sound to be heard was the click of the 
rowlocks and the rush of the water as the bow cleaved it, 
making it ripple away, disturbing the dark reflections of 
the buildings along the shore. Kozhemyakin felt awed in 
the presence of this old man. They were moving against 
the current, and Matvei fancied they were descending into 
a dark pit in little jerks. Tiunov’s flat voice, edged with 
the metal of his irony, droned on in harmony with the 
quiet lapping of the water. 

“Look at him! A man of rare beauty and inexhaustible 
strength! He carries sixty-seven years on his shoulders as 
if they were twenty, and he’ll carry a hundred yet, you 
may by sure. And there’s nothing he’s denied himself in 
this life, is there, Nazarych?’* 

“I’m afraid not. Why should 1? If God gave me such 
strength, He must have meant me to use it.’’ 

“You’nc used it all right, but to no good purpose. 
You’ve never cared what sort of name you left behind 
you. If you’d wanted to, you could have done great 
things; brought blessings to the people and made yourself 
rich.*’ 

Giving himself up to the motion of the boat, 
Kozhemyakin sat staring at Tiunov’s peaked skull and his 
weatherbeaten one-eyed face and thought: 

There’s no satisfying him. Always talking about money. 
Must be greedy. 

Aloud he said: 

“What good are riches?” 

“No good,” affirmed the fisherman. “Christ Himself 
was a poor fisherman and so were His disciples.” 

“Oh, no; if a man doesn’t bury his soul in money, if he 
uses it sensibly, it will do him credit and bring benefit to 
others. We’re very much in need of riches. Our land’s 
rich, but there’s no one to work it and so everybody lives 
in poverty.” 
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“Here we are,” said the old man, running the boat up 
hard on to the sandy beach. Jumping out, he lifted the 
prow and dragged the boat with ease over the wet sand, 
then he straightened himself and called out in a strong 
authoritative voice: 

“Nikolai!” 

With big steps he strode over to a dug-out built into 
the side of a hill. In front of it burned a fire which shed 
light on the black hole of the entrance. Behind the tall 
figure of the fisherman two shadows came across the 
sand: the one behind was made black and short by 
the fire-light, the one in front long and pale by the moon- 
light. Beside the fire stood a thin delicate-looking boy 
in his teens with round eyes in a face as grave as a 
monk’s. 

“He’s not all there,” said Tiunov. “His wits were 
scared out of him. A fire. His mother and sister were 
burnt to death and he went off his chump. He lived in a 
monastery for a bit but they turned him out — thought it 
wasn’t quite the place for him. If he’d been older you ran 
be sure they’d have made a saint of him.” 

Tiunov laughed softly. 

A moon of hammered copper hung in a blue sky, on 
the other side of the river the forest came down to the 
water’s edge and the tips of the pines were like the teeth 
of an enormous saw; the steep hill behind the dug-out was 
overgrown with thick bushes giving it a blurred, mysteri- 
ous appearance, and everything round about looked 
blurred and mysterious, as in a fairy-tale. The river had a 
dull gleam, and instead of flowing, it. seemed to be 
heaving up and down without moving ahead. The fire 
flared up to embrace the black pot hanging over it, and 
shadows danced on the sand like wounded birds in the 
convulsions of death. 

“Yes, you’ve wasted your life,” insisted Tiunov jocu- 
larly. 

“What of it?” replied Nazarych, on whose massive 
form the fire threw a flickering red light. 
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Kozhemyakin lay down on a bast mat near the 
dug-out. 

There seems to be no escape from such talk, he 
thought. 

The crackling of the flames and the talk of the two 
men sitting beside the fire came to his ears. 

“The Lord told us to serve the people and not hide 
our light under a bushel.” 

“Then why do holy men go off to live alone in deserts 
and forests?” asked the old man lazily. 

“Wait....” 

“But there aren’t many holy men left nowaday. The 
people are growing tougher and nastier every day.” 

“They need to be taught to use their heads.” 

“They’ve split up into different sorts. There used to be 
just peasants and monks and gentlefolk, that’s all.” 

“And what about merchants and soldiers?” 

“'Fhey were all just peasants. But nowadays there are 
all sorts: officials, lawyers, teachers, river police and all the 
rest. Gentlewomen without house and home have ( ome 
from somewhere and there’s no telling from where.” 

Kozhemyakin was seized with despair. 

No, he said to himself, there’s no escaping such talk. 

He shut his ears to it by calling to mind a comic but 
dreadful story he had recently heard. One night, while 
lying in bed in the little blue room of the monastery 
hostel, he had heard someone in the next room saying: 

“Grisha was thirty-six when his father sent him to St. 
Petersbourg to sell a Icjad of pork fat. Thinking to fool his 
father, he sent him a message saying nobody would buy 
the fat. As soon as the old man got the message he took a 
cc>pper basin, set it on the floor in the hall, got down on 
his knees beside it, hung his head over it, and cut his 
throat. He died on the spot.” 

“Ts-ts!” 

“Yes, he did.” 

’ “What was the basin for?” 

“To keep the blood off the floor. You can’t wash blood 
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off ihc floor, you've got to scrape ii off aiul he 
l<x> much of the floor for that/' 


f hough f 


‘thrifty old fellow!" 

“WeJJ, the message was false, of course. CMrisha got a 
good price for the fat, came home, and lived as be 
pleased. Married a poor girl, locked her up in the house 
and roamed the countryside like a wolf in search of prey. 
He went to the Bashkirs and bartered tea, sugar and 


todka for land. Money came pouring in rivers into his 
hands. Thirty years passed — ” 

“Thirty?” 

“Can’t say exactly, may have been even more. Grisha’s 
son grew up — he’s that Vasya we just met — and history 
lepeated itself. Grisha sent Vasya to sell sheep hides at the 
Makarievsk fair and Vasya sent him the same sort of 
message. Thought his father would commit suicide like his 
grandfather had done. But not Grisha! He sends back his 
answer: ‘Sell them for whatever you can get and come 
home.’ Well, Vasya sells them and comes home, and 
Grisha meets him on the same spot where his old man 
had cut his throat and bangs him over the head with an 
iron poker so hard that Vasya’s been soft ever since.” 

The voice broke off for a moment and a monk could 


be heard railing at a stable-boy in the yard: 
“You feeble-minded son of a bitch!” 


A hoarse voice asked: 


“What did he die of — Grisha?” 


“Probably of old age. And bad food, too. He used to 
go to the market and whenever he saw a woman selling 
addled eggs or rotten apples or crushed berries he’d start 
bawling: ‘What’s this? Ours is a town visited by the 
cholera, and here you are selling spoilt food! I’ll report 
you to the police!’ Naturally the woman would take 
fright. Grisha Arzhanov was a citizen of importance, and 
if he reported a person to the police, there’d be the devil 
to pay. So she’d be ready to drop everything and run 
away, but here Grisha steps in: ‘Too bad, my good 
woman. Here I’ll give you a kopek and relieve you of all 
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this stuff.’ And into his sack it went and his family was fed 
for a kopek.” 

“And he with his millions?" 

“Millions.” 

“Forty, they say?” 

“So they say.” 

“Well, millions make their demands on a man too.” 

Kozhemyakin mused on this. It doesn’t make sense, 
the thought. 

He was roused from his reverie by the fisherman’s 
voice. 

“Chowder’s ready!” he cried, smacking his lips. ‘‘Hey, 
merchant!” he cried. ‘‘Come and have it!” 

“Leave him alone, don’t wake him up,” said Tiunov. 
“He’s wrestling with the devil.” 

They began whispering together and the sound lulled 
Kozhemyakin to sleep. 

He woke at sunrise. Mist was rising from the silvery 
river, and through the mist glided a boat with the old man 
standing up in it. Bare-headed, his shock of white hair 
tinged with the pink glow of early morning, he kept 
bowing and lifting his arms as if praying to the dawn and 
calling forth the sun, which had not yet risen above the 
forest. On the sand near Kozhemyakin lay Tiunov covered 
by a piece of sacking. The red sex-ket of his missing right 
eye stared straight up into the sky, his left eye was closed 
tightly and the brow drawn over it, drops c^f sweat hung 
like tears on his tense face and he kept moving his lips as 
if he went on talking even in his sleep. 

He, t<x), is a k^nely soul, thought Kozhemyakin kindly 
as he struggled to his feet. Why should he go about and 
stir people up? Yevgenia and Mark Vasilyevich — they’d 
been wronged, so it’s only natural they should want to 
have their revenge, but what does he do it for? 

In the distance the paddle-wheel of a steamer was 
rhythmically slapping the water. 

‘‘Sop, sop, sop,” said the water. 

The birds woke up. The clear call of a finch came 
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from the bushes, a cuck(K> hen laughed jeeringly on the 
hill and her spouse answered haltingly: “Cuckoo, cuckoo!” 
Kozhemyakin went down to the water’s edge. Two snipes 
raced away from him over the sand. He undressed and 
got into the water. Its coldness made his muscles contract 
and filled him with energy. 

I’m sick of the monastery; I’m going back to town this 
very day, he resolved suddenly. 

He came out chilled and sat on the sand for a long 
time warming himself in the sun, which had now risen 
over the river. 

“Hello!” came the hearty voice of the fisherman 
behind him. “We’ve set our nets and now we’ll have 
breakfast. Like it here?” 

“Yes, very much,” said Kozhemyakin, taking in the old 
man, who was standing in front of him with his feet 
planted wide apart, shaking his wet hair so that cold drops 
fell on Kozhemyakin’s bare btxly. 

“I should think so!” said the old man sitting on his 
haunches and scratching his chest. 

“Tiunov’s a rebel if ever there was one. Asleep now, 
bless him! He’s got brains, he has, and he’s seen things we 
know nothing about. He worked on me till morning, but I 
didn’t give in — not me!” 

His broad grin turned into a yawn. 

“I can see he wants to make things better,” he went 
on, “but they never will be better. They’ll be worse, not 
better. Everything depends on people; there are too many 
people nowadays, and they’re all different.” 

He glanced genially at Kozhemyakin with his big 
fawnlike eyes and laughed infectiously: 

“The folk hereabouts go to the country in the spring. 
‘To breathe fresh air,’ they say, and instead they breathe 
tobacco smoke all day long. What do you think of that? 
There’s fresh air for you! Or else they go and shoot 
themselves, like that stranger did here not so long ago. 
And a man shot himself in Sichena last year. Well, let’s go 
and have breakfast.” 
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As he strode along beside Kozhemyakin he called out: 

“Hey, Tiunov! Time to get up! Look where the 
sun isl“ 

Tiunov jumped up, looked about him and hurried 
down to the river, undressing as he went. He plunged into 
the water, ducked himself noisily three times, came out 
and began to pray. Naked, his body gilded by the sun, his 
elbows pressed close to his sides, he crossed himself 
hurriedly with little bows and jerks of his head that sent 
drops of water flashing about his shoulders. Then he 
pulled on his clothes and went to the dug-out, where, 
after greeting everyone, he sat down on the sand and said 
with satisfaction: 

“It’s a great thing to pray to God at sunrise in the 
fresh air.’’ 

“But is it right to say your prayers naked?’’ asked the 
fisherman. 

“Perhaps not, but I had to dry myself.’’ 

After breakfast they got into a boat, the half-witted 
youth took the oars, and the old man, standing knee-deep 
in the river, said to Kozhemyakin: 

“Come again, don’t wait for him to bring you. We’ll 
just sit about and say nothing. I like quiet folk. These 
talkers get on my nerves, especially one-eyed ones.’’ 

Throwing back his shaggy grey head and opening wide 
his bearded mouth, he laughed like a goblin with the sun 
pouring down on him, bringing out the colour of his pink 
shirt and patched blue trousers. 

“There’s a man for you!’’ said Tiunov, shaking his 
scraggy little beard. “There never was a better or more 
honest one, and he’s clever, too — he’s got something to 
say that’s worth listening to; but what’s the use of it? 
Sometimes I can’t help thinking he’s good because he’s lazy: 
here, take what I’ve got and leave me in peace.” 

I’ve heard that before, thought Kozhemyakin with a 
start,. remembering Markusha. 

Tiunov mused a little, then said: 

“When I think of all the men of his sort I’ve met! 
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More than you could count. All of them good as gold, and 
all lazy. Fishing's the laziest of all occupations.” 

He reminds me of Pushkaryov, thought Kozhemyakin. 
If Shakir was to die I'd take him on in his place. 

In a few days Kozhemyakin realized that this grimy, 
one-eyed companion had become essential to him and had 
great influence over him. 

“The most important thing,” Tiunov would say 
mysteriously, “is that every man should know and respect 
the class he comes from. His class is like his family. It’s all 
wrong when a man says: ‘I’m not a peasant. I’m a 
fisherman’, or: ‘I’m not from the middle class. I’m a 
merchant’. That divides people, and what they need is to 
join together, tighten their ranks. Look at the gentlefolk. 
There was a time when they picked their police officers 
themselves, and to this day the Marshals of the Nobility 
are all of their own choosing. When all the people line up 
in their own ranks it’ll be easy to see where the strength 
lies and who ought to hold power. Plain as the nose on 
your face. Every number is made up of digits, and all the 
digits ought to stick together, and each ought to know he’s 
not just a pencil stroke; he’s a living force. That’s the only 
way to make the nobodies respect him. When a man goes 
rushing here, there and everywhere he spoils the game 
for himself and his whole class, and that’s why we see 
pawns foolishly turned into kings.” 

“True,” said Kozhemyakin, thinking of Maxim. 

Tiunov took Kozhemyakin to a concert held at the 
local Riding Academy for the benefit of the victims of the 
famine. It was hot and crowded in the building and a 
military band was playing. Half-naked women in colourful 
gowns came out on the improvised stage and sang in high, 
piercing voices. They sang solos and duets and later sang 
choruses together with men in skimpy dress-suits. 

“Look,” droned Tiunov, “as a result of this calamity 
certain people move into the limelight, and who are they? 
That one’s the wife of an engineer, that one’s a teacher, 
that one’s the wife of a lawyer and a Jewess into the 
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bargain. They’re mostly Jews and Germans here. Very few 
Russians. No merchants at all. Why’s that? Who’s closer to 
the starving peasant: these foreigners or the Russian 
merchants? Look what’s happening: one group retires and 
gives place to another. If it wasn’t for this famine 
nobody’d ever know who these people were, but thanks to 
calamity they’re getting the reputation of being great and 
generous.” 

He and Kozhemyakin were perched like two cocks on 
high benches, and all about them were sullen, bored 
people. Sitting even higher were young people who 
clapped and cried out and stamped their feet. The planks 
on which they were sitting creaked and groaned under 
their weight and Kozhemyakin waited in fear and 
trembling for the whole structure to collapse and send 
them crashing down to where the eminent citizens were 
sitting in proper rows, the bare shoulders of the women 
shining in the lamplight and their arms flashing as they 
fanned their flushed faces. 

‘‘The trouble is, people don’t know where they 
belong,” whispered Tiunov. 

When the concert was over Kozhemyakin and Tiunov 
walked through the streets of the town and Tiunov read 
aloud the names on the shop signs: 

‘‘Schultz — a German. Wentz.el — another German. 
Buch and Mitchell. Knopp — look how many there are! 
Isaacson, Meizel — Jews. Where are the Russians? That’s 
what we get for being idiots.” 

Kozhemyakin, too, was amazed to see how few Russian 
names there were on the signs. But he disliked Tiunov 
drawing his attention to it because he detected greed and 
envy in his words. 

‘‘A man’s got to eat no matter what his nationality,” he 
said. 

‘‘Plain as the nose on your face. He’s got to eat all 
right, but let each eat in his own place.” 

“•But what if the Jews haven’t got any place of their 
own?” 
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“The Jews aren’t so bad. It’s been said: ‘A Jew will 
march in step with anybcxly.’ But the Germans? Tcxlay 
they're our merchants, tomorrow they’ll be our officials, 
and the day after tomorrow they’ll be our gerrerals, and 
that’ll be the end of us.” 

Kozhemyakin was deafened by the bustle of the big 
town. The crowds of people that kept passing him by and 
the multitude of new impressions made it impossible for 
him to collect his thoughts. Day after day he wandered up 
and down the streets accompanied by Tiunov and his 
edifying remarks. In the evening, utterly worn-out, he 
would go and sit in a tavern and watch the loud, vulgar, 
pretentious inhabitants of this town, and think to himself: 

Life in Okurov is more quiet and respectable. 

He found himself irritated and depressed by the noise, 
the cupidity and the vain, whirl of activity he saw on every 
hand. People rushed about as if they were afraid of being 
late for an appointment. In the day-time there was no 
avoiding the importunities of beggars and pedlars, in the 
evening the stare of street -walkers, policemen and dark 
suspicious-looking characters. 

Sometimes he would be attracted by one of the 
street -walkers land inclined to buy her caresses, but he was 
always prevented by Tiunov, who stuck to him like his 
shadow. 

“How many of them there are!” he said one day, 
hoping to launch his companion a discourse that would 
damp his longing. 

And sure enough, Tiunov, who was ready with an 
explanation for everything, said with chilling pedantry: 

“Very many. It’s not a very praiseworthy profession, 
but I’m not the one to judge them. All girls can’t expect to 
get husbands, that’s clear, and who wants to bring beggars 
into the world? Besides, if men didn’t have such women to 
play with they’d start breaking into families. You and I 
know well enough the women don’t put a very high price 
on their honour these days. So you see, even the bad has 
some good in it.” 
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He’s right, the one-eyed devil! Kozhemyakin said to 
himself, unable to suppress his growing esteem for his 
inentoi despite the vexation he inspired. 

Kozhemyakin conjured up a picture of another sort of 
life: he saw himself sitting among his own people in 
Okurov, talking to them about all sorts of things in calm, 
impressive tones, while they sat listening with rapt 
attention. 

I could tell them lots of things now, he thought. But 
how shall I ever return home? It would cause a sensation. 

Turning to Tiunov he said: 

“Have you ever had anything to do with the courts?” 

“Yes, indeed — used to make speeches at the district 
court,” he said with a proud toss of his head. “Speeches in 
defence of the downtrodden. But that’s forbidden now — 
no one’s allowed to make speeches except lawyeis with 
diplomas. The lawyers saw to that. They made no money 
when we poor folk pleaded our own case. See? The same 
old story. Besides which everyone is tried and judged by 
government officials nowadays, but do you think a 
government official is able to understand all sorts of 
folk?” 

They were sitting in a crowded tavern. Kozhemyakin 
studied the people from under lowered brows and was 
convinced they were shamming: they seemed to be having 
a hilariously good time in this stuffy room filled with flies 
and tobacco smoke, but it was all show and pretence. 
Their faces weie red from beer, vodka and the heat; they 
waved their arms as if drowning or getting ready to fight, 
they shouted without cause, heaped exaggerated praises 
upon one another or cursed each other roundly tor the 
merest trifle, the next minute making it up and kissing 
noisily. 

A music-box was playing, there was a blowing of harsh 
horns and a beating of cracked drums, all as loud as 
possible, and it seemed as if the people, too — these shop 
assistants, artisans, clerks and tradesmen — were, like the 
music-box, wound up to be gay, but were brc:)ken inside. 
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They lacked genuine gaiety and knew it, and tried to hide 
it from each other. From time to time men who had just 
been roistering drunkenly suddenly grew quiet, and bent 
their heads together to speak in grave and sober voices. 
As Kozhemyakin watched them he said to himself: Rascals 
no doubt, all of them. 

He caught a glimpse of a wild face with staring eyes, as 
puffy and lifeless as the face of a drowned man. He 
caught impressions of frightened, apologetic smiles, fierce 
frowns, bared teeth, the tightly clenched fists of those 
sitting by themselves. From time to time one of these 
would get up with bent head and pick his way cautiously 
to the door. One imagined he had gone out to give 
somebody a beating, or perhaps to confess having 
committed a crime. 

And the voice of Tiunov stitched through the noise 
and confusion with the ease of a needle piercing rotten 
leather: 

“There’s no doubt about it: unless men stick together 
they’re doomed to live in fear and trembling because of 
their lack of faith, lack of spirit....’’ 

To hell with it all, thought Kozhemyakin. I’m leaving. 

On their way back to the inn he said to Tiunov: 

“When are you going home?*’ 

“What do you mean — ‘home'?*’ 

“Okurov.” 

“Ah. I hadn’t thought of it.’’ 

The big, unfamiliar buildings of the town huddled 
together and frowned down on people like stern masters 
wearing spectacles. Cabs rumbled past, at street crossings 
suspicious-looking figures vanished round corners. 
Street- walkers hurried after customers; the uglier ones hid 
in the shadows of doorways from where they reached out 
and tugged at the sleeves of passers-by; younger and 
prettier ones lingered under the street lights and laughed 
loudly and shamelessly. The brass buttons of policemen 
gleamed in the dark. Odd snatches of talk were borne to 
the ear: 
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“I’ll squeeze it out of him....” 

“Horribly in love....” 

Two drunkards came staggering down the street and 
one said to the other: 

“It is for tough fellows like us....” 

Tiunov spoke in a low voice, but as usual he seemed to 
be shouting: 

“I haven’t exactly taken a fancy to Okurov. It’s not 
much of a town — not even a railway there. Just a sort of 
jumping-off place.” 

“I was thinking we might go back together,” suggested 
Kozhemyakin. 

“It’d cost nine rubles thirty and a gcx)d two rubles for 
food on the way.” 

“I’d be only too glad to pay for it.” 

Tiunov paused a moment before saying: 

“I’ll think it over, thank you very kindly.” 

Kozhemyakin did not like his reply; there was some- 
thing insultingly ironic in the “thank you very kindly”. 

As he lay in bed he thought to himself: 

I’m going home tomorrow even if I have to go alone. 
There’s nothing new in my being alone. I’ve wasted 
enough time hanging about here like a fish out of 
water — almost two months. I’ll patch things up at home 
somehow. I’ll go and speak to Mark Vasilyevich — let him 
act as go-between for me and Maxim. Perhaps Maxim will 
accept money for the injury I did him. 

On meeting Tiunov in the morning he said: 

“I’m leaving this evening.” 

“This evening?” 

Tiunov compressed his lips and fixed him with a dark 
eye for a while before saying: 

^‘Well, in that case, I wish you luck.” 

“If you ever come back to Okurov, pay me a visit.” 

“I certainly will.” 

“I’ll be glad to see you.” 

“Thank you very much.” 

Tiunov was apparently in a hurry to be off; he kept 
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shifting from foot to foot, glancing round and plucking at 
his incongruous beard. 

An unfeeling fellow, thought Kozhemyakin as he took 
leave of him. Not to be compared with Mark Vasilyevich. 
Reminds me of what Komarovsky once said about vinegar: 
he’s vinegar itself. And Uncle Mark is treacle. Still, I’ll 
never forget Tiunov either. 1 wonder what goes on inside 
him? He seems to have pride. It’s true what they say: 
there’s no seeing into another’s soul. 

When, early in the morning, he arrived in his own 
town, a flock of cranes came flying over the bare fields to 
meet him, and in the empty sky above them hung a 
buzzard, a mere dot against the blue. 

Kozhemyakin viewed the town from behind the 
coachman’s back. He frowned to see how small and faded 
it looked, crowded into the narrow valley between the 
prickly brown hills. It seemed to have withered during 
that summer. 

In the silence of the morning he heard sounds familiar 
to his ear: a cooper was at work. 

“Tap-tap. Tap-tap-tap.’’ 

And the cranes called: 

“Phew-ee! Phew-ee!’’ 

Scarcely had he entered the yard when he had a cold 
presentiment that something had happened. Shakir, moie 
sallow and wizened than ever, rushed out to meet him, 
blubbering and snuffling, half-laughing and half-crying. 
He danced round him, seized him by the arm, and 
hurried him into the house, where he shut the door and 
stood in front of him, his wrinkled neck stretched out, as 
he gasped: 

“Trouble, trouble, oh, what trouble!’’ 

Frozen with alarm, Kozhemyakin made a vain effort to 
understand what the Tatar was trying to tell him in a low 
whisper and with much waving of his hands. At last he 
grasped that Galatskaya and Tsvetayev had gone into the 
countryside to take food to the starving peasants and the 
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police had seized them, arrested them and brought them 
back to the town; at night gendarmes had searched 
Kozhemyakin’s house and had c|iiestioned Shakir and 
Foka on the whereal)outs of their master. 

“Fc^ka told them you gave Maxim a beating— he was 
such a bad man — you couldn't keep him.” 

Hopping about excitedly, Shakir went on to sa> that 
Uncle Mark, Komarovsky, Rogachov and a man and his 
wife who worked for the Town Council, had bc^en rounded 
up and sent out of town. 

Ko/hemyakin whistlc^d with a sinking heart. 

“A gendarme hit me on the nose and shouted he 
would put me in jail.” 

“It looks as if I would f)e put in jail too for letting 
them use my hou.se,” muttered Kozhemvakin, pacing the 
floor. “And dief they take Maxim?” 

“The priest’s wife sent him and Avefotya to a lumber 
camp as soon as you wetit away.” 

So he's gone, thought Ko/hemyakin with relit‘f. Now 
he would not have to discuss (he mattei with anyboch oi 
even think of it. 

Half his fear was supplanted bv regrc’t lor the loss (d 
Mark Vasilyevich. He did not can* about the othc'rs 
Thoughts of the police disturbc'd him. 

“Did the gendarmes c|Uc*stion you much about me?” 

“Foka told them. Foka is a stupid man and he hit 
everybody. He hit me. He doesn't like work.” 

“I’ll get rid of him.” 

He settled down to a cjuiet life, remaining at home all 
the time as if w'aiting for something to happen. He went 
to church rc'gularly and saw the priest tlu*re. FathcT 
Alexander was as bedraggled-looking as ever, but he 
.seemed to have grown more subdued: he hurried through 
the church service and smiled mc^re rarel> and less 
hopefully than before. On several occasiotis Kozhemvakin 
had felt an impulse to go up and ask him for his ble.ssing 
and to inquire about his friends, but something alwavs 
stc^pped him. 
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Time passed, bringing the old boredom. He longed to 
go out among people and talk to them. He tried talking to 
Shakir; the Tatar listened to his description of Tiunov and 
of the big town, sighed without making any (omment and 
dropped his eyes, now faded and watery. 

One day he said: 

“Life cannot be better. G<K)d people are driven away 
and not allowed to live. There must be a strong hand, a 
clever hand, to rule everything. If people are not good, 
there can be no good life.” 

Foka dressed himself in a red blouse and black 
trousers and tied a girdle made b\ the nuns round his 
waist, which made him look like a publican. He, too, 
seemed (c^ be waiting foi something. He would go out into 
the yard and stand with his feet wide a])arl and his 
thumbs in his girdle, staring with glassy eves at the gate. 

“What are you doing here?” Ko/hemyakin once asked 
him. 

He spat. 

“Nothing,” he said. 

“Waiting for somebody?” 

“Who shoukl I wait for? I’m not Irom these parts.” 

In the kitchen after supper Orina, the goitrous cook, 
would search his head for lice and tell him fairy-tales as if 
he were a little child. From time to time he woulcf glante 
up into her face with a snort and cry: 

“Easy there! You’re pulling my hair! I’ve hc‘aid that 
story before, tell me another.” 

Ko/hemyakin came to fear him. Lacking the courage 
tc) dismiss him, he decided to sell the rope works and 
remain alone with Shakir. But he was sorr) to part with 
the house. 

I’ll .simply close down my bu.siness in the spring, he 
decided at last. What do I want with it anyway? 

He tried reading the books Uncle Mark had left 
behind him. One of them began: 

“In the preceding volume of this wc:)rk....” 

And another: 
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“(Culture, or rather eivili/ation, in the broad, ethnog- 
raphic sense of the word, consists, on the whole, of — ” 

This is not for me, concluded Ko/hemyakin after 
ploughing through the first page. He closed the book. 

In his longing for human companionship he was 
encouraged by what Tiunov had said to him: 

“A man ought to live with his own class. A man's (lass 
is his family." 

And suddenly, with an ease that astonished him, he 
found himself in that family. One day he stepped in to 
Posulov’s shop to pay his butcher-bill, and alter a short 
conversation Pc^sulov invited him to dinner on the 
following Sunday. 

Alexei Ivanovich Posulov was a thickset man of middle 
height and with so long a ne(k that he was nick-named 
“Bottle". His face was red and as beardless as a eunuch's 
except for tufts of reddish fuz/ at the corners of his 
mouth. His head was covered with bumps and in place of 
eyebrows he had two lumps overhanging little slits of eyes. 
He had a habit of dilating the nostrils of his bre^ad nose as 
he noisily drew in his breath and grunted as if holding 
back something that was trying to escape from between his 
tight lips. He spoke little and jerkily but he listened to 
others with attention, turning a large thickened ear 
towards the voice and making his slits of eyes even 
narrower. 

His wife, Marfa Ignatyevna, was nearly a head taller 
than he and looked like a doll. She was round and plump, 
had a smooth white throat and a face like porcelain with 
big blue eyes very precisely drawn on it. She had bright 
red lips that invariably curved in a smile when she spoke, 
and this smile, too, seemed drawn on her face and its 
implication was: 

"You may think what you please, of course, but I 
know what I’m talking about." 

They had dinner in a little dark room cluttered with 
furniture. On one wall hung a picture of a fire; the flames 
were painted in broad red strokes that flowed down over 
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the frame like blood. The host and hostess s}>oke in 
lowered tones as if they were afraid of waking someone 
in whom they stood in awe. 

“Here, pass me the pepper,” said Bottle to his wife. 
‘‘Can’t you see I need it?” 

She lifted her plump white arm with a smile, then once 
more settled back like a fluffy white cake. 

Kozhemyakin was put out of countenance by Posulov’s 
rudeness to his wife. He squirmed, and at one p(^int, when 
he was particularly distressed, he said to his hostess: 

‘‘A stern husband you’ve got.” 

‘‘He’s always cross in the day-time,” she answered 
serenely. 

Her husband’s expression instantly softened and he 
said more affably: 

‘‘How else is a man to talk to women? They’re 
donkeys.” 

A moment later he glanced at his wife and his 
expression grew harsher and more disagreeable than ever. 

He himself drank little vodka, but he pressed it upon 
his guest and kept saying to his wife: 

‘‘Napping* again? Fill up his glass for him.” 

When Kozhemyakin declined another glass, his host 
grunted disapprovingly and the lids of Marfa’s eyes 
drooped as if she were suddenly very tired. 

Kozhemyakin could find nothing to talk about to these 
people. When he mentioned the Town (Council, Bottle 
said: 

“Thieves, all of them.” 

Kozhemyakin wanted to say: “But you yourself are one 
of them.” Instead, he asked his hostess if she knew what 
had caused the fight at the Smagins’ wedding. 

“I left before it began,” she said with a smile. 

“Nikon Maklakov started it,” said Bottle impassively. 

“Our townspeople live like savages,” said 
Kozhemyakin. 

Posulov grunted and considered a moment. 

“Donkeys,” he said with relish. 
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lea was served after dinner. 

“Do have another cup,” Marfa kept insisting. 

‘‘No, thank you.” 

‘‘Oh, but you must. Just one more. With jam.” 

A smile like the sunrise lit up her face every time she 
looked at her guest. 

Her husband just sat and watched Ko/hemyakin drink 
.11 id barked orders at his wife: 

“Fill it up! l^iss the take!” 

His sallow face glistened with sweat and his spleen 
seemed to melt away in the heat. SuddenI) he said: 

“Why do you live like a hermit, Matvei Savelyevich? 
Are you a man-hater or what?” 

Ko/heniyakin was so driiggecl with food and stupefiefi 
by the prolonged periods of silence that he could find 
nothing to say. liottle blew out bis cheeks and wiped his 
lace with a coloured handkerchief. 

“Do you play cards?” he s.iid. 

“No, I don't know how,” said Ko/hemyakin. 

With a loss of her head Marfa undid the two lop 
buttons of her blue cotton blou.se and passed a hand over 
her throat. 

“'rhey'll tc*ach you,” she said indif leiently. 

“We certainly will,” affirmed Bottle, “('.oine over nc'xt 
Sunday, I’ll invite Ba/unov and Smagin too. Will \ou 
come?” 

“'Fhank you, I will,” .said Kc»/hemyakin. 

His hcjst became more lively, got up and bc’gan pacing 
the floor. He halted in front of the icon cornet with its 
ten images in ex|x*nsive frames. 

“Do come, that’s a good fellow,” he urged. 

Overwhelmed by a desire to sleep, disconcerted b) 
Marfa’s smile and unbuttoned waist, and fearing to lose 
his dignity by doing something foolish, he decided it was 
time to go home. He said good-bye to Marfa without 
looking at her. Bottle seized his hand in a light clasp. 

“Be sure you come!” he said almost menacingly. 

On Sunday Kozhemyakin was both surpriseci and 
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touched by the warmth of the welcome ac(()rded him hy 
the town’s leading citizens. Bazunov, highly esteemed as 
the son of his father, was now the mayor. Ke was very 
smooth and clean and wore a straight frock-toat that 
almost touched the floor, giving him a varnished look. His 
hair was oiled till it shone, his dark moustache and beard 
beautifully trimmed and combed, and he tout bed it as 
gingerly with his ringed fingers as if it were made of glass. 
There was nothing remarkable about his puffy fate, nor 
about the face of his wife, who wtne, rather (|uaintl), a 
silk kerchief on her head, a figured woollen skin and a 
maroon-coloured silk waist. Heavy antique eai -rings hung 
down almost to her shtuilders and she had mitts on her 
hands. 

The second most important guest was Smagin, an 
Elder of the Cathedral. He wore a blouse, a full-skirted 
toal such as merchants affected and soft-soled boots. He 
was a corpulent man with the clean-shaven fate of a t lerk 
and watery protuberant eyes that hatl a hurt look. His 
wife was dressed entirely in blatk, like a nun, and she was 
tall and thin and had a horsy jaw and short upper lij) that 
gave a glimpse of flashing white* teeth. 

The third couple was Revyakin, a linen draper, and his 
wife. He was tall and loosely built, with a pointed beartl 
and eyes that did not match: his left eye was light blue 
and immobile; it stared straight through |x*ople into the 
distance; his right eye was darkei and kept swinging fiom 
side to side as if hanging by a thread. His face, too, lacked 
symmetry: the left side was relaxed and swollen, as if from 
a blow; the right had a lump on the cheek-bone and the 
muscles of the cheek kept twitching as if an invisible fly 
were forever biting it. His wife, Masha, was a ga) little 
magpie with a pretty figure, eyes like sloes, and an elusive 
expression on her dark-complexioned face. She was 
gaudily dressed in a red waist of watered silk trimmed 
with gold lace and a grey skirt with yellow frills and 
festoons. She kept darting nimbly about the room, a 
dazzling bit of colour smelling strongly of scent. 
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First they sat lor a lonjr lime at the table in the hont 
loom whose three windows j^ave on to the street. This 
room was cool and fairly free of furnitnre; the f)ig table in 
th(‘ centre was loaded with jam, cakes, biscuits and swec*ts. 
It reminded Ko/hemyakin of the counteis in the confc*c- 
t ionary shops ol Vorgorod. "Fheie was a rich smell of 
pastry in the room: even the looking-.t;lass seemed to be 
smeared with biitlei that ran in yellow slrtviks down tfie 
liame. 'The middle ol the* ^lass reflectc'd an oil-painting of 
a monk in black and witfi a sour-sweet c\pression on his 
lac e. 

The women sat together' at oiu' e nd ol the table near 
the samov.u and chattered in low tones so as not to 
disturb thc‘ men's wcMghtv talk, which was inlei spersc'd bv 
gaps of unc'asv silcMice. 

Ko/hc-mvakin noticed at once that hc‘ was reg.uded 
with waiv animosiiv bv the- llabbv-fai Smagin, and v\ith 
undisguisc'd curiositv bv Rc‘vvakin, who smilc^l at him 
crookc'dl), one half of the smile ciisap])t‘«trmg in his j^uffv 
light chc‘c‘k. Ba/unov made his eves as louncl as a shc’cp's 
and starc'd |)c‘rsistentlv at the* pic tine of the monk, .it the 
same* time* wriggling his eats in an odd w.tv. Bottle 
lre(|uc'ntly got up and vv.ilkt'd slowlv louncl the* table with 
his hands c laspc'd bc'hind his back, siudving tbe dishes *is 
if calculating how much food had been consumed. The* 
women, jnetending not to notice Ro/hemv akin, shot 
sidelong glances at him and exchangc*cl whispered le- 
marks. Ko/hem\akin was disc one ertc*d bv the* ill-disguised 
inteic*st be* arou.sc*d. He felt it was a hostile* interest Fheie 
was something straiiK*d in the men's t.ilk, tis if tlu*\ were 
lorcing themselves to think and sav things in which ihc*y 
took little interest. He was aware of a general effort to 
make him talk — Posulov was particularly clumsv in 
this — and yet all ol thc*m, especially Rc'vvakin, kept him 
I tom talking by always answering tor him. 

‘•‘For example, now, Matvei Savelyevich," saief Bottle 
with a grunt, frowning and blowing out his cheeks, “what 
sort of pleasures w'ould you call sinful-'" 
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“All pleasures,” said Smagin, giving Kozhemyakin a 
searching glance. 

Revyakin screwed up his eyes. 

“Even the singing of psalms?” he drawled. 

“That’s not a pleasure, that's praying,” observed 
Smagin sternly. 

“And what if I take pleasure in praying?” 

“Hm, how shall 1 put it?” murmured Bazunov, his 
eyes still on the monk’s portrait. 

“Nonsense, Victor!” said Smagin to Revyakin. “A 
person laughs when he’s pleased, and nobody ever 
laughed when he prayed.” 

“But if I come before the Lord with joy in my heart?” 
insisted Revyakin. 

Bottle, evidently fearing a quarrel that might end in 
bad feeling, gave a loud grunt. 

“Marfa!” he called out as if commanding a fire- 
brigade: “See to your guests!” 

She got up, almost touching the samovar with her tull 
bosom. 

“Do help yourselves, dear friends,” she simpered. 

Revyakin kept on trying to make his point, waving a 
long bony hand at Smagin: 

“The only thing that counts is laith; if you have that, 
God won't ask anything else. There was once a hermit 
who went to live in the woods when he was still a child. 
Naturally he didn’t know any of the prayers in the 
prayer-book, so he just said to (iod:‘ Thou art alone and 1 
am alone; take pity on me. Oh Lord!’” 

From the other end of the table Masha unexpectedly 
entered into the conversation. 

“You’ve mixed it up, Victor; there were two of them 
and their prayer was: ‘Thou art two, and so are we; Lord, 
take pity.’” 

“That sounds more like the truth,” said Ba/unov, 
ntxlding at her approvingly. 

“Not at all,” said Smagin. “God is one, not two.” 

“But they didn’t know that,” cried Masha. 
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“'[hey ought to know. Isn’t that what we learn on 
Trinity Sunday?” 

“Who keeps Trinity in the woods?” 

“In the woods?” said Smagin, reddening and shaking 
his head. 

No matter what turn the talk took, the Elder of the 
(.athedral always s<’t himself against the <)thers; Revyakin 
look up the argument with 7eal, and soon they were 
inextri(ahl) confused and Smagin giew sulky. The host 
followed the quarrel without entering it, and when it 
f)e(ame too heated he took Smagin b\ the aim and led 
[lim over to a side table, saying moioscK: 

“Tr\ a drink of our own concoction. " 

Ha/uno\ slowly followed them and Rexyakin rushed 
down to the women s en<l ()l the table, begging them to 
admit him to their company. The) refused toc|uettishly, 
and piesently the room was filled v\ith laughter, the rustle 
of skirts, the clinking ot glasses, the smacking of lips and 
lavish com|)liments [)aicl to the hostc'ss. 

l'hc‘ \i\a(ious Masha took advantage of the* moment to 
go and stand next to Ko/hemvakin She twisted her 
sw4mlike neck and pattc*d her hair as she ga/c*d at herself 
in the looking-glass, and suddenly she whispered to 
him: 

“Don’t pl.iy cards with Bottle, and don’t argue with 
Smagin. They want to make a laughing-stock of you. ” 

I hen she adopted a normal lone to sav : 

“Won't you come with me to the side table, Matvei 
S.ivelyevich?” 

“Thank you very much,” he replic*cl, pleasc'd and 
embarra.ssed. “Perhaps you’ll have a drink with me?” 

“Why not?” 

She tcM)k his arm and lc*d him cptickly ovei to the table, 
where her husband greeted them by erving: 

“Lfx>k at that Ma.sha! She’s got the hermit in tow I” 
.Everybody laughed. 

After the drinks there was more fc^rced, pretentious 
talk. As Kozhemyakin listened he wondered why they did 
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not discuss practical things: the affairs of the town, or the 
ravages of the famine. 

At last Posulov gave a particularly loud giunt and said 
to his wife: 

“Well, it’s time!” 

Plump Marfa called the cook and together they cleared 
the centre table. The women pretended to help; the 
dishes rattled as the table tij)ped precariously, and the 
women shouted: 

“Careful! (rueful!” 

Masha Revyakina ran over to Matvei Savelyevich and 
said playfully: 

“You come with us! There are four men without you, 
and we have only three plavers because Marfa doesn't 
know how to play. Do come*'” 

“What’s this?” asked Posulov in an aggrieved tone, 
strikingly unlike his usual one. “ Take V^ictor with you." 

“I will not.” 

Posulov shrtigged his shoulders and walked away 
dejectedly. 

“See?” whispered Masha, winking at Ko/hemyakin. 

I’oiuhcd^by her solicitude, his spirits rose and he 
began to play. He was exceedingly reckless and this 
pleased the women greatly. 

Ba/unov’s wife, who was the best player, stretched hei 
thick lips in a sweet smile and said in wonderment: 

“What bold risks you take, Matvei Savelyevich!” 

“Men like him may have had luc k time and again, and 
then all of a sudden their luck turns,” murmured 
Smagin’s wife in the lone ol a gypsy fortune-teller. 
“They’re a cfangerous sort.” 

She always slipped her carcis under the table and made* 
the sign of the cross over them before looking at them. 

“Are you a dangerous sort?” asked Masha, laughing 
and making eyes at him. Ko/hemyakin smiled back at her 
gratefully. 

At moments he took her to be frivolous and kind- 
hearted, at c)thers he felt she was sly and hid dark 
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thoughts under her show of gaiety. Sometimes an 
avaricious light came into her round eyes as they fixed 
themselves on her cards, and then her face grew pale and 
lengthened. Sometimes she shot a hard glance at Marfa 
ancl the nostrils of her pretty nose dilated and trembled. 

She can’t .stand her, concluded Kozhemyakin, taking 
risk after risk. 

The hosle.ss floated back and forth between the rooms 
ancl the kitchen, moved betwc'en the card-tables ancf 
paused for a moment behind Ko/hemyakin’s chair to 
glance at his hand. Whc'iievei he kiKK keel on the table to 
announce his lead, she would erv out in warning: 

“Oh, but you mustn't! Not with cards like that!’’ 

Her breath on the back ol his neck was proven ati\ el) 
warm. 

The women finished sooner than the men bc*cause 
Madam Ba/unova starteef winning and this macie Madam 
Smagina angry and capricious. 

“You and I have lost," Masha said te) Kozhemyakin, 
wrinkling up her eyes. “But it doesn't matter. We’ve lost 
at (arefs but we may win at something else.’’ 

What is she hinting at? thought Kozhenuakin, smiling 
at liei timidly. 

Oiue more the big round table was brought in, this 
time laid for supjjer. In the middle of it two little pigs la) 
grinning at each other snout to snout, one of them roasted 
to a crisp brown and with tufts of j>arsle) in its nostrils, 
the other jellied and bathed in sour cream, with a pink 
paper flower between its ears. Arranged round them like 
cobble.st(^nc‘s weie roa.sted poultry of various kinds, and an 
outer circle was formed of saltecf cabbage and pit kies and 
sauces. The whole gave off a pungent smell of horse- 
radish, vinegar, laurel and black-currant Iea\es. 

rhe men got up looking red and cross, with the 
exception of Re\yakin, who twisted his lop-sicic*d face into 
a -smile and tossed his winnings from one hand iti the 
other, saying: 

“These are your tears, see them?" 
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And he tapped the floor with his foot as he sang the 
jingle: 

I thought hei tears would neve} stop. 

They kept on falling — plopptty-plop! 

His wife gave him a sidelong look and the corners of 
her mouth went down, but she forced herself to say 
playfully: 

“Come, minstrel, sit down and keep quiet!” 

At first everyb<xly chewed in silence, but later, tired 
and mellowed by wine, they began to praise the hostess. 
Kozhemyakin observed them without speaking, and he 
noticed that all of them, including Rev)akin, treated 
Revyakin's wife cautiously, as if afraid ol being lanced by 
her sharp eyes. And he noticed that his host was trying to 
make him drunk, for he refilled his glass more often than 
those of the other guests and once even poured vodka 
into his beer. Smagin, too, noticed what Posulov was doing 
and a gloating smile spread over his flabby face. 
Kozhemyakin was offended by this, and his offence 
congealed into a hard lump in his throat that made him 
want to leap dp and shout at the butcher: 

Don’t worry, I can see what you’re up to! 

Posulov, evidently counting on catching his tipsy 
red-faced guest off his guard, suddenly asked him: 

“What sort of a person is the priest’s uncle — that 
friend of yours who lodged in your house and was taken 
by the gendarmes?” 

“A fine person, one of the finest I’ve ever known,” 
declared Kozhemyakin hotly. 

Everyone sat without a word, scarcely breathing, and 
all eyes were fastened on him, Kozhemyakin looked round 
at their tense faces, their flashing teeth and their brazen 
smiles; Masha alone was frowning, and Marfa half closed 
her blue eyes as if she weie dozing off. 

“A fine person?” drawled Smagin hoarsely, putting 
down his knife and fork. “How so? Everybody says he’s 
against the tsar.” 
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“You can’t believe what jx*ople say!” exclaimed Masha. 

For the first time in his life Kozhemyakin suddenly felt 
a wild strength coursing through his veins, bringing clarity 
and simplicity to his thoughts. Never before had he felt so 
utterly alone in the midst of people, and the feeling drove 
him towards them in an irresistible tide. He leaned back in 
his (hair, fixed his eyes on Smagin’s big face, and said as 
calmly and impressively as he could: 

“No, Ivan Andreyevich, you are not right. He and 
men of his sort are against hatred and greed and 
stupidity. They are fine men. They would never think of 
inviting a friend to visit them so that they could make him 
drunk and turn him into a laughing-stcK’k. Instead of 
wasting their time playing cards and eating and drinking, 
they spend it teading good books about our poor Russia 
and the life of her people. These books tell whv life is so 
hard and what can be done to make it easier ' 

Smagin lilevv himself up like a bubble and snorted: 
Revvakin, raising his eyebrows, bared his moss\ teeth in 
astonishment; Ba/unov wiped his mouth quicklv with his 
napkin, ruffing his well-trimmed beard and moustache, 
and seemed to be debating whether he ought to run away 
or m^t; Posulov, purple and biistling with indignation, 
whispered something to the women and sciuirmed in his 
(hair like a witch on a hot skillet. 

Kozhemyakin went on speaking in a c]uiet, (Oiniruing 
tone: 

“The Lord taught us to be kind to one another, but 
we’re always looking for the bad in our neighbour and 
pointing our finger at him and shouting, ‘l.ook what a 
sinner he is!’ We ought not to spend our energy on 
fault-finding, but on (’oming together in a frieiufly wa> 
and cieciding if we*re living as we should and whether we 
couldn’t improve our lives in some way. I'm not one of 
those people, and I know that if we lived in a wiser and 
better way there’d be no need for them.” 

When he finished his speech he felt it must have 
frightened or embarrassed his hearers, so (Oppressive was 
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the silence with which it was received. Masha sat with 
bowed head, pushing a slimy mushroom about her plate 
with a fork, Marfa stared unwinkingly into space, 
the wives of Bazunov and Smagin looked at their hus- 
bands. 

“M-m,” grunted Posulov; and Smagin, to 
Kozhemyakin’s great surprise, struck the table with his 
hand and said with unexpected animation: 

“You’re right, Matvei Savelyevich! Quite right! We 
ought to think about these things!” 

“That is ... er ... well, of course, we ought to think 
about them..." muttered Bazunov. 

Revyakin suddenly came to life, turned his contrasting 
eyes on his companions, and said, almost shouting: 

“You’ve said the very thing I’ve been thinking, upon 
my word! Isn’t that just what I’ve been thinking, Masha?" 

“You think about everything except what you ought 
to," she said without raising her head. 

Undaunted, he swept them all with a look of triumph 
and yelled, throwing out his hands: 

“It’s all because we live in a vacuum, without civiliza- 
tion.’’ 

“'I'he people have no strength left — a tropless year — 
famine; and the peasants are lazy drunkards. And we’ic 
entirely dependent on the peasants. There are plenty of 
men ordering others about and yet there’s no order." 

“Yes, plenty of men ordering others about," ecIuK'd 
Bazunov with a deep sigh. 

Everybody began speaking at once; they interrupted 
one anothei without listening to what was being said and 
repeated the same words and phrases over and over 
again, exercising the greatest caution not to overstep the 
mark and say anything rash. 

For a moment Kozhemyakin enjoyed a sense of 
victory. Success and wine mounted to his head, but 
when — after accepting numerous invitations to visit these 
men in their homes and inviting them to visit him — he 
left the house and felt the snow crunching under his feet. 
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his hcan sank, he felt dejected and involuntarily he said 
to himself: 

What a poor lot they are compared with those others! 
No thoughts of their own, or even words. They follow 
whoever does the most talking like a blind man follows his 
guide. 

Hut then (ante the thought. 

Am I not j^assing too hasty judgement? 

His new ties with his fellow-townsmen caught him in 
loops and knots, and he found himself jerked from cme 
house to another. He darted here and there like a fish in 
a net. He went \isiting, he leteived \ isitors, he talked, he 
listeiu'd, sometimes he argued himself into a bad mood, 
sometimes he was lightly scoffed at, but on the whole he 
was aw.ire that people were inteiestc'd iii him, and he 
found this flattering. He soon noticed that his new 
acc|uainl<mces sought op[>ortunities of speaking to him 
.ilone, and that, taken mdi\idually, ihev were mote 
pleasant, kindly and interesting than when in «i group. 
1 hey all tried to persuade him to be more cautious. 

“ril tell sou I rank!),” said the musculai curh-haited 
cooper Kuluguros, “)oirre as inncKeni .is a babe, 
Ko/hemyakin. Kiist sou list'd locked up bs yourself and 
then s’ou livc'd among folk svho sveren't soui osvn sort, 
and it’s made you sort of daft. You don't knosv svhat real 
people are like and what sou sas is childish isvaddle. 
^<>l^ll base to |)a) lor it one of these days, mark ms 
wolds! riiey’ll stiip sou of eserything sou've got and turn 
you loose as a beggai . And that'll be the end of the 
c hapter.” 

lie was told the same thing bs Sukhobayes, a glib 
polite man svith a mind as sharp as a stiletto. 

“You oughtn’t to bt' so frc*e svith your tongue. Malsei 
Savelyevich,” he said. “\'ou see, people aren't accustomc'd 
to the things you say and it gives them something of a 
bight. It’s not .so much the police as the people themselves 
who kc'ep an eye on a man. 1 understand, of course, that 
your intentions are of the best and I have the highest 
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opinion of them, only, as I see it, you ought to offer 
people what you’ve got more discreetly, as if you were 
bestowing charity with an unseen hand, so to speak.” 

Sukhobayev always compressed his lips when he looked 
at people and always gazed into space when he spoke to 
them. If his eyes happened to light on a person, they 
pricked like needles. 

One day old Khryapov, the money-lender, said to 
Kozhemyakin with much winking and sniggering: 

“That’s right, out with the truth! Drag it out into the 
light of day and Vasya Sukhobayev will flay it alive. He 
can make good use of the hide, the rascal! I’m just joking, 
of course....” 

And he chuckled noiselessly, baring two yellow fangs. 
He was now sixty years old. Three years before he had 
stopped going to chinrh, and when Revyakin once asked 
him why he no longer attended the House of (iod, he 
replied: 

“I said my prayers for half a century without its 
making a better man of me, and now that it’s time for me 
to take leave of this world I can’t waste time praying.” 

After a* brief glance at his hearers he added: 

“I’m just joking, of course. It’s just that I’ve geme weak 
in the legs: can’t stand through a church service.” 

Of all that Kozhemyakin said, pec^ple remembered 
only what they found to be hard or even impossible to put 
into practice, and in rejecting the impracticable, the\ 
rejected everything cdse as well. Kveryeme sought to 
disintegrate his ideas. Like bits of broken glass, each 
reflected only a small portion of what he said without 
embracing the whcjle, and yet dc'ep down within even 
man was hidden his own “little bell” which, if shaken in 
the right way, was sure to respond readil), if falteringlv 
Kozhemyakin tried to convince these people that if the*) 
had mc^re faith in and consideration for one another, life 
would not be so boring and there would be less 
drunkenness. He also said they ought to hold public 
meetings at which all cemid come together and think of 
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some moans of changing and beautifying life. Everyone 
listened to him attentively and praised him for his gcxid 
intentions. 

“You don’t know how to put it, Kozhemyakin, but 
you’ve got the right idea,” said Smagin with a patronizing 
smile. “It’s true, every class ought to stick together like 
one big family. And it’s also true that when the gentry 
stuck together they held the whole of Russia in their 
hand. That’s what the merchant class ought to do now: 
every merchant a finger of the same hand.” 

When Khryapov happened to be present he would sit 
apart blinking his watery eyes and listening in silence, and 
later he would take Kozhemyakin aside and speak to him 
in a hoarse voice full of suppressed mockery and 
bitterness. 

“Ah, my dear man, this river of ours is overgrown 
with rotten weeds and you’ll never swim to the other 
shore — the weeds’ll catch you and hold you back. I know 
the sort of people we have here. What do they think 
al)out? About where they can find a gun that will sh(X)t 
their bird and roast it at the same time. In one 
blow — bang! — without any effort on their part. They'd 
like to bang their foreheads on the earth and see gold spill 
out. Sukhobayev is possibly worth ten kopeks, but none of 
the others are — five’s too good a price for the lot of them. 
Don’t waste your breath on them. Try the young 
folk — you can put more hope in them. Take my grandson 
Vanya....” 

His eyes watered more freely and his voice grew 
mellow. 

“There’s a lad who’s going to take his fate in his own 
hands! He wasn’t five years old when he stopped being 
afraid of the dark; he’d go anywhere at night by himself 
and he wasn’t afraid of beetles either — he’d tear their 
wings off to make them look like sheep and say: ‘I’ll shear 
you when you gre^w up.’ I’m just joking, of course.” 

He gave a tinkling laugh and quickened his steps, 
bouncing up and down as if on springs. 
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Kozhemyakin rarely sat down at his desk and took out 
his notebook these days; surprisingly enough he disco- 
vered that these people offered him nothing to write 
about. There was nothing about them “to hold on to”. 
They all merged into a formless grey lump; each, it was 
true, had something peculiar to himself, but it was vague 
and elusive and made little impression. 

Kozhemyakin yearned for a friend with whom he 
could speak frankly about his new acquaintances and life 
in general, but there was not a soul in whom he tovild 
confide. 

He felt particularly uneasy in the presence of Posiilo\. 
The butcher circled about him like a buz/ard, staring at 
him without speaking and grunting as if lifting some 
invisible weight. This roused Kozhemyakin's suspicions 
and he avoided the maji. 

“Why don’t you ever come and see me?” the butcher 
grunted one day, avoiding Kozhemyakin s eyes. “Am I 
any worse than the others? You came to know them 
through me and now you’ve dropped me.” 

At last Kozhemyakin reluctantly arranged the day 
and hour for a visit. When he got to Posulov's house 
the butcher' blew out his cheeks and said apologeti- 
cally: 

“A fine thing! Here you’ve (ome to see me and I've 
got to go away and, attend to a little matter. Perhaps you’ll 
sit with my Marfa for a bit and wail for me? Do, there’s a 
good chap, 1 shan’t be long.” 

“ riiat’s all right,” said Kozhemyakin, somewhat taken 
aback by such a long speech from the butcher. 

“Do wait for me. Perhaps I’ll bring Nikon Maklakov 
back with me. You’ve got nothing against him, have you? 
He’s a good sort.” 

When he had made a hasty exit his plump wife turned 
to her guest. 

“Won’t you sit down?” she said. 

She herself took a scat opposite him and folded her 
arms under her bo.som, making it rise disconcertingly. She- 
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fixed her eyes on him with her usual smile, which might 
have been pasted on her face. 

“Why do you always stay at home?” he asked. 

“1 don’t like going out.” 

“Why not?” 

“You have to dress up when you go our and I hate to 
he all trussed up. I go to weddings though.” 

“There haven’t been many weddings this winter.” 

“True,” she said with no show of regret. 

“All because of the famine.” 

“Really?” she queried indifferently. 

He explained why famine in the countryside kept 
townsfolk from getting married, and as he ga/ed at her he 
thought to himself: 

What a hussy! It’s shameful even to look at her! 

Suddenly she interrupted him to say in a flat voice: 

“Rut look, you don't get married. Is that because of 
the famine, too? You must have lots c^f money.” 

‘‘I'm afraid of getting married,” said Kozhemyakin 
jcKularly. 

“What are you afraid of?” She seemed to be almost 
stit prised and a slight change of expression came into her 
eyes. 

‘‘Of you women.” 

She leaned forward, her eyes narrowed like a cat's, and 
intoned through her nose: 

‘‘You don i mean it! Tell me wh\. What are you afraid 
of?” 

Her eyes were fixed in compelling anticipation and 
their heavy gaze excited a very definite emotion. 
Kozhemyakin found himself at a loss for words; he feared 
her questions and had an impulse to cry out: 

You little fool! 

‘‘Your husband’s a long time,” he murmured dully 
and, getting up, toc^k a turn round the room. She sat erect 
and stared straight in front of her again. 

She lures a man like forbidden ground, he thought, 
stealing a glance at her. I'll never come here again. 
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He left without waiting for the butcher to return, 
thinking to himself as he strode along the dark street: 

Outlandish folk. I’m afraid to be with them for any 
length of time. 

And then one day he found himself confronting one 
of those strange people fate was always throwing in his 
path. 

Nikon Maklakov was looked upon in those days as the 
greatest reprobate in town. He was now over thirty, a 
swaggering man with an acquiline nose, grey eyes with an 
arrogant expression, and curly hair thinning at the 
temples. Kozhemyakin retained a vivid memory of the day 
in his youth when the two Maklakov brothers had given 
him a beating. Since then the elder of the two, Semyon, 
had married and was bringing up a family; he lived a 
staid, quiet life, had grown bald and his youthful 
recklessness was now buried in fat. Nikon had remained a 
bachelor. He did not work, had learned to play the guitar 
and the accordion and spent his days loafing in The Lisbon 
tavern which Sukhobayev had bought from the heirs of 
the mad Savelyev. There Nikon talked all and sundry into 
playing cards with him. He invariably won from 
the inexperienced or the reckless, and when others re- 
monstrated with him for cheating he openly laughed at 
them. 

“Dishonest?” he would roar. “And what, you damned 
hypocrite, is honest?” 

He was also feared as a philanderer, and he was 
invited to respectable homes only to play the accordion at 
weddings, betrothals and birthdays, for he was the best 
musician in town. 

On market days he went to the pubs frequented by 
peasant singers, whom he treated to drinks and urged to 
sing, and if he was particularly pleased by one of them he 
would bawl at the top of his voice: 

“This is as good as a funeral! Weep, you worms! Hey, 
Smagin, weep, I tell you, or doesn’t it touch your stony 
heart?” 
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Words of opprobrium dropped off his tongue like 
acorns off an oak-tree, hitting people painfully on the 
head. 

He was always making scenes and insulting the town’s 
leading citizens, his brother first and foremost. Once he 
was started, nothing could stop him. 

“That fat body of yours weighs at least nine poods, 
Semyon, but your head’s as light as a feather. How about 
a drink, brother? You’re rich. I’m poor. My brother 
occupies my father’s place now, gentlemen, but don’t 
worry, he’ll soon pop off and I’ll be left as guardian of his 
brats. I’ll send them out to work as sweeps and I’ll drink 
up all their money or gamble it away.” 

Semyon Maklakov lived in mortal I ear of death. Pale 
and trembling, he would turn imploring eyes on his 
brother and mumble: 

“Stop it, please, everybody has to die some day.” 

Like all of the town’s respectable citizens, Kozhemyakin 
was contemptuous and wary of Nikon. He avoided 
meeting and talking to him, yet when he allowed himself 
to listen to his ravings he found himself growing 
interested in the man, and in time came to look upon him 
as a lantern shining in the darkness — a dirty lantern to be 
sure, sooty and oily, but one that shed at least a faint ra\ 
of light in the darkness. 

He made Nikon’s acquaintance in a curious and 
amu.sing way. On going to see the Revyakins one late 
afternoon he was met by the drunken cook who, when 
asked if the master was in, laughed, muttered something 
incoherent and disappeared. Kozhemyakin went in, 
cleared his throat loudly and shuffled his feet on the 
floor, but this brought no response. 

They must be asleep, he thought, glancing at the door 
of the bedroom. He made a survey of the room in which 
he found himself. It looked very cozy in the twilight with 
its window-sills filled with potted plants, its walls hung 
with colourful pictures, and one corner cKcupied by a 
china closet filled with glittering silver and cut glass. 
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He was about to leave when he heard someone moving 
about in the bedroom. Presently the door was flung open 
and there stood Masha barefoot, in nothing but her shift, 
with a carafe in her hands. 

“Merciful heavens! Who is it?” she exclaimed softly, 
catching hold of the door-post. The next minute Nikon’s 
tousled head appeared over her shoulder. His pale eyes 
flashed angrily and he pUsShed the woman back into 
the bedroom, closing the door firmly behind her. 
Then, barefoot, unbelted and with his shirt unbuttoned, 
he crept up to Kozhemyakin and said in a menacing 
tone: 

“What are you doing here?” 

“I ... I came to see them,” he stammered timidly. 

“A fine time you chose!” roared Nikon, swaying 
backwards and forwards and twitching all over in fury. 

“How was I to know you were here?” said 
Kozhemyakin apologetically, backing towards the door. 

Nikon tossed his head and the anger suddenly went 
out of his face. 

“What ,did you expect me to do: write you a letter 
saying, ‘Don’t come today. I’ll be here’?” he asked 
sullenly. 

“But how was I to know?” Kozhemyakin repeated, 
stepping into the hal 

“Wait. Sit down,” said Nikon. 

Tossing back his curly hair, he crossed the room, 
glancing at himself in the looking-glass and buttoning up 
his clothes as he did so. 

“Masha!” he cried. “Give me my belt and boots. Oi 
wait, don’t bother.” 

Again he went over to Kozhemyakin, stared into his 
face a moment, glanced at himself in the looking-glass 
once more and burst out laughing. 

“What a mug you’ve got, Matvei Savelyevich! And me 
too! Gcx)d Lord!” 

“There’s no denying that,” said Kozhemyakin weakly, 
forcing a smile. 
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Nikon dropped into a chair beside him, slapped his 
knee and said seriously: 

“Oh, well, what’s the sense ol getting excited? Every- 
body docs it and always will. You won’t tell tales, will 
you?’’ 

“You can depend on that.” 

“I thought so. I’ll thank you for it if you hold your 
tongue, and I’ll punish you lor it if you don’t.” 

With a glance at Ko/hcinyakin he added softly: 

“You wouldn’t want to hurt a lady, would you? ” 

“Of course not,” said Ko/hemyakin with a little sigh. 
“Who am I to judge others?” 

“'That's right. I knew \ou were a man with a 
cons( ierue.” 

(ietting up, he squared his shoulders in a business-like 
way and called out: 

“('.ome on out, Masha. How about giving vour (allers a 
glass of tea, eh?” 

Slu‘ was hlushmg when she tame out and her 
hea\ y-lidded eves weie hall closed, ('looking hei arm in 
front of her face like an abashed child, she swept over to 
hei embarrassed guest with the' noiseless grate t)f a cat 
and said softly: 

“How shameful!” 

She aveited her f.ue «md smiletl rtiguishlv, holding t)ut 
hei hand to him. 

“Don’t judgt' im* too harshly, Mat\ei .Sa\el\evit h,” she 
said. 

Sht‘ Wtis \eiy ])rettv and Ko/henn.ikin ttnild see that 
she knew it. (ilad that there wai» not tt> be a nast\ scene, 
loiuluxl by her simple appc^al and fascmatc'd b\ her 
heauty, he got up and bowed tt) her, saving with 
impressive gravity: 

“Have no fear, 1 beg you; I’m not a scandalmongc'r. 
And, besides, I remember how kind vtni were to me 
once.” 

Nikon, alst) struck by her prettini'ss, |nished her 
towards the dtitn. 
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“Run along now, run along, you shameless wench!” he 
said. 

“Aren’t you just as shameless?” she retorted, licking 
her lips with a pink tongue and flaunting her handsome 
b(xly as she went out. 

Nikon watched her go with a frown on his face, then 
began pacing the floor with lowered head. 

“Well, so you’ve caught me red-handed, 
Kozhemyakin.” 

There was something unexpected in the way he said it, 
something meek and unhappy that won Kozhemyakin 
over. 

“You’re not too careful,” he said, shaking his head. 

“Her husband has gone to the country to buy laces 
and linen; the cook has her own affairs to attend to, and it 
happens to be her birthday,” said Nikon pensively. 

“What if it had been somebody else and not me?” 

“It would have gone hard with him,” said Nikon, 
shooting a quick glance at Kozhemyakin. 

He sat down beside him again and began to talk, 
looking at him with curiosity and a gentle smile on his 
face. 

“I can’t help thinking what a funny fellow you are,” he 
said. 

“Why?” 

“I don't know exactly — you’re so meek. You always 
hug the fence when you go down the street and hide in a 
corner when you’re in church or a pub.” 

“Is that so? I hadn’t noticed it.” 

“For whom are you always making way?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Hm! You property-owners!” 

He was a great deal younger than Kozhemyakin but he 
spoke as if he were older; Matvei Savelyevich was not 
offended by this, he even found it pleasant. There were 
lively little wrinkles on Nikon’s temples where the hair had 
receded. Almost inperceptible, they reached out in rays 
from his grey eyes, which, though they gazed at him 
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frankly and fixedly, did not have an arrogant look in 
them today. 

Masha came in. 

“The cook’s drunk,” she announced with a smile, and 
began setting the table for tea, turning and twisting like 
a kitten. Every movement of her firm body seemed to 
say: 

“Don’t be t(H) hard on me; take me as I am.” 

Ko/hemyakin found himself envying them, so simple 
and undisgui.sed was their relationship. It wds as if they 
walked about naked in his presence, but he did not find 
this shameftil. He felt sad and (ould not help thinking of 
Yevgenia. 

She held herself even better, he thought. 

Rut soon he noticed that all was not well with these 
two. They had tea and joked about all manner of things, 
hut from time to time Nikon’s gaiet) would leave him; his 
eyes would grow dark and dreann, a deep line would 
form between his eyebrows and he would smooth his 
bushy moustadie with thumb and fort'fmger as if making 
way for the words he was jirepating to speak. And when 
fie spoke them they were uiiexpectedh spiteful. 

As if to justify her own guilt, Masha ga\e entertaining 
a(( (Hints of the adventures of her friends that made her 
seem iniuxenl by (omparison. 

“All my children have died and one of them was 
born dead,” she said. “The midwife said it was X’ictor’s 
fault.” 

Oiue she happened lo mention the stoi^ of (Ihrisi and 
the adulteress, at which Nikon, glancing at Ko/hemyakin, 
said sneeringly: 

“It’s always like that: soon as a person sins he tries to 
get Christ to excuse him.” 

Matvei Savelyevich was afraid Masha would he angry, 
but she only laughed softly and said in a singsong voice: 

“How do you like that? You think he’s walking along 
in step with you, and all of a sudden he puts out his foot 
and trips you up.” 



“As for Masha,” said Nikon, “she can fall flat in the 
mud and pick herself up smiling as happily as if she’d just 
come from confession.” 

That’s bound to make her angi7, thought 
Kozhemyakin. 

But again he was wrong. Masha laughed till the tears 
rolled down her cheeks. And the two of them went on 
scouting off each other, often delivering such hurtful 
thrusts that Kozhemyakin felt miserable and no longer 
found them so frank and straightforward. At last Masha 
was annoyed; her nose grew sharper and her firm little 
mouth twitched and parted, showing teeth as sharp as a 
rodent’s. Kozhemyakin realized it was time for him to go 
and they politely allowed him to do so without trying to 
detain him. 

“I have no house to invite you to, nothing but a pub,” 
laughed Nikon, “so I’ll come and see you instead.” 

And sure enough, two days later he did come, and 
with an air as familiar as if they wt‘re bosom-friends. 
Flinging his hat into the corner, he said gaily: 

“Well, here I am!” 

He surveyed the room as he wiped the hoarfrost off 
his moustache. 

“Not very cozy,” he said, shaking his head. “Kasy to 
.see you’re a bachelor.” 

He approached Matvei. 

“Well, what are you going to offer me?” 

An hour later, pleasantly stimulated by drink, they 
were talking like old cronies, interrupting each other in 
their eagerness to express their ideas. 

“What I’d like,” said Nikon impressively, raising a 
clenched fist, “is to meet a man I could take off my hat to 
and say: ‘Thank you for having got born, and the longer 
you live the better.’ That’s what I’d like.” 

“I know such a man,” said Kozhemyakin happily. 

“And to meet a woman to whom I could go down on 
my knees and say, ‘Do what you like with me.’” 

“And I know such a woman,” said Kozhemyakin even 
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more happily, conscious of the great advantage he had 
over his guest. 

“Those are the sort of people we need. You show 
them to me. It’d give me pleasure to find a human being I 
could bow down to.’’ 

He beat his chest with his fist and shouted with 
an excitement that stimulated his host greater than the 
wine. 

“This is the point: if there are good people in the 
world, then everything makes sense. Kven you and I make 
sense.” 

Kozhemyakin longed to tell him about Mark Va- 
silyevich and Yevgenia. Feeling that he could do this in 
a noble, lofty style, he began: 

“There are people among us possessed of great 
hearts — ” 

“Ah, brother, each of us thinks there ate good people 
in the world when he looks in the mirror, hut what of it?” 

“Wait, listen to what I have to sa\ — ” 

But Nikon got u]) aiul asked him gravely, as if 
suddenly sobered: 

“Do you think Masha’s a good woman?” 

Tall and handsome, he strode about the room and 
came to a halt facing Ko/hemyakin. “She’s rotten through 
and through,” he said, ( lasping his hands behind his neck 
and locking to and fro. “You’ll see; one of these days 
she’ll knife me in the back — in the back, mind \ou. Fhat's 
certain. She’ll w\ait lor the right moment and cut me 
down.” 

He spoke with calm assurance, which made 
Ko/hemyakin pity him the more and fear for his hue. 

“But — but why?” 

“Just like that.” 

‘‘Then hadn’t you better drop her?” he asked, finding 
pleasure in offering advice to this man. 

‘‘Why should 1?” asked Nikon, tossing back his curly 
hair. “Let her! It’s amusing to watch her trying to find my 
weak spot. After all, w'hat difference does it make w'ho 
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sends you to your grave? All the better if it’s done by a 
skilful hand.” 

“And people say you’re a gay spark!’’ said 
Kozhemyakin in a tone of friendship. 

Nikon went over to the table, tossed down a glass of 
vodka, stuck a fork into a mushroom, looked at it, put it 
back on the plate, stroked his moustache and said, staring 
at his palm: 

“What’s there to be gay about? It’s like walking along a 
deserted street late at night with no desire to go where 
you’re going; the prickles run up and down your spine 
and you give a shout or kncxrk on a window just to keep 
up your spirits and make sure there’s somebtxly about. 
That’s how it is with us: we raise Cain out of sheer 
boredom.’’ 

He drank a lot but did not get drunk, only mellow and 
talkative, and what he said sounded extremely convincing. A 
February snow-storm was raging in the orchard, clawing at 
the walls ot the house, whistling down the chimney and 
banging the shutters. 

“Think I’ll spend the night with you,’’ said Nikon, 
undoing his collar and stretching his neck. 

He threw himself down on the sofa and began to 
speak in a low voice, but with the rhythmic swing and 
careful articulation of a professional story-teller: 

“I’ve got a weakness for women but I don’t trust them. 
Haven’t trusted them since I was a boy, thanks to my 
mother. It’s not nice to think ill of ytutr mother, hut I can 
never forget what she did.’’ 

Kozhemyakin was sitting beside him in an armchair 
with his legs stretched out and his arms folded across his 
chest, watching the play of expression on^ Nikon’s hand- 
some face: now his look was as frank and open as a 
child’s, now it was supercilious, now indignant. And an 
odd thing: though his face kept changing, the expression 
in his eyes remained constantly pensive. 

“You probably remember our father. He was a g(K)d 
sort, very mild and timid,’’ he said in a low, slightly husky 
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voice. “But he was not at all practical and he drank. The 
house and the business were entirely in Mother’s hands, 
and he used to say in front of us children, ‘You’re the 
head of this family, Ustya.’ Mother was a big stern woman 
with a mind of her own. She used to thrash us and fondle 
us and tell us stories. We loved her more than Father. 
When he was drunk she used to scold him and make fun 
of him in front of us, and we copied her in this — children 
are apes. When he was drunk we used to rub soot on his 
nose or put fX'pper in his nostrils to make him sneeze, we 
thought that awfully funny. Semyon invented particularly 
spiteful tricks. I loved my mother so much that I was 
jealous of Semyon and my sister Maria and I often fought 
them on that account. If one of them reached her side 
first I would hit him with whatc'ver came to hand and beat 
him black and blue. I’m an old buck now, with bald spots 
on my hide, yet I can still remember the tender look in 
Mother’s eyes and the softness of her hands and the 
stories she used to tell. She would hold me on her lap and 
run her fingers through my hair as she told me stories, 
and I’d cuddle up against her bosom — 1 could hear her 
heart beat — and lie there without stirring, almost without 
breathing. They were the happiest moments of my life, 
lying in Mother’s arms and nestling against her body. Do 
you remember your mother?” 

“No,” murmured forty-year-old Kozhemyakin. 

“What a shame. It's true what they say: there’s no 
friend like your mother. Whatever she said was law for 
me. If I’d been naughty I'd come and confess of my own 
accord and I can’t remember ever having lied to her. 
She’d shout at me and spank me and then hug and kiss 
me and say with a wink, ‘Tell Semyon and Maria I’ve 
forgiven you but don’t tell them I kis.sed you.’ She told 
them, too, not to tell me .she had fondled them after 
punishing them — this was so that we should believe in her 
strictness. And then one day when I was about eight or 
nine years old the deacon from the St. Nicholas Church 
came to see us — he taught us children our letters. Semyon 
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was ill in bed with something or other, Maria had gone to 
Shabaldino with Father to see an aunt of ours, and I was 
sitting in the corner, building a house of cards. Suddenly I 
saw the deacon put his hand on Mother’s breast — reddish- 
brown paw with a silver ring on one finger. ‘Wait,’ said 
Mother, but I saw her unbutton her waist and he put his 
hands under her arms and lifted her out of her chair and led 
her away and I followed them. They locked the door 
behind them, of course, but that made no difference. I 
saw nothing but understood everything and cried bitter- 
ly — hid in the corner between the sofa and the stove and 
cried. I think the whole course of my life was determined 
in that corner. A long time passed before she came out 
smiling and swaying on her feet, but she almost died on 
seeing me. I’ll never forget the look in her eyes. ‘Good 
gracious!’ she said. ‘Aren’t you asleep?’ She caught me up 
in her arms and pressed me to her breast and shut her 
eyes. I cried and said, ‘What did the deacon pinch you 
for. Mamma? Put him out.’ She kissed me again and 
shook me and whispered hotly, ‘What are you saying? 
Don’t dare! Forget it! It’s all your imagination! But I only 
cried the harder. ‘That’s not true — I know everything,’ I 
said. Then she began to cry too, squeezed me so hard I 
could hardly catch my breath and cried bitterly. After that 
I promised her to hold my tongue, not to say a word 
about the deacon to my father or my brother or my sister, 
and she in her turn promised not to let the deacon come 
any more. She didn’t keep her promise, of course. He 
used to meet her at night in the bath-house. And she 
began toadying to me, giving me sweets and letting me do 
whatever I wanted. And Father kept saying to us children, 
whether she was present or not, ‘Mind your mother, 
children, and love her. She’s the head of the family.’ The 
deacon was fat and red-haired and snorted when he ate, 
and he used to give us a little whack on the forehead with 
his ring if we didn’t know our lessons. Mother must have 
told him about me because he became very kind to me, 
but this didn’t make him any more likeable. Soon 
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iilicrwards a horse kicked him when he was drunk; he was 
laid up for a long while and then he died. I was glad. We 
got another tutor — a big-nosed, long-haired, jolly fellow, 
and it wasn’t long before Mother was having an affair with 
him. I had formed the habit of keeping an eye on her — it 
was worth my while. Later a gypsy named Yelisei came to 
work for us and Mother tf)ok up with him. I once caught 
them in the act. Mother thra.shed me to within an inch of 
my life for it, but later she t(K)k me into her bedroom and 
kissed me and wailed, ‘Forgive me, Nikon, son, forgive 
me, darling', but it was no use. Something had snapped 
inside me. I lost all interest in everything, didn’t want to 
do anything or go anyw'here, and I began to whistle — out 
ot boredom I suppose. W^herever I w'ent I'd purse my lips 
and whistle; T even whistled at table when I forgot myself, 
lor which 1 got many a sharp smack with a wooden spoon. 
Sometimes I’d go out and lie on my back in the weeds 
w'here the old bath-house had been burnt down and 
whistle u|) at the* sk\. Whenever I walkc*d along the street 
some de\il would take posses.sion of me and I'd play all 
sorts of tricks — you've probably heard tales about me. At 
that time I was thirteen and the g>psy — no doubt to 
distract my attention from his affair with Mother — taught 
me to do things w'ith the settlement girls who came to 
wc*eci the nc'ighbours' gardens. He was a nice chap, that 
gypsy, a ga), light-hearted fellc^w'. Hm, well, so that’s how' 
the temple was turnc*d into a pigst)." 

He stopped talking and stretched convulsively. 

“But there are other sorts of people, not like us. There 
really arc,’’ said Ko/hemyakin in a voice that was almost a 
cry of despair. 

And, leaning over, he said with feeling; 

“Listen, I’ll tell you about such a man. Have you ever 
sc*en the priest’s uncle?’’ 

Hurriedly he began to tell him about Mark Vasilyevich, 
easily rc'calling everything he had ever said. He toc^k his 
nbteboc^ks out of the desk and read from them almost 
weeping, as if he were reading the service for the dead 
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over the bodies of friends who had gone oiu of his life 
forever. Nikon got up and sat beside him on the sofa, 
glancing with astonishjnent now at the notebook, which 
Kozhemyakin kept poking with a relentless finger as he 
read, now at Kozhemyakin’s agitated face, which had lost 
its usual expression of apologetic perplexity. Two lamps 
were burning, and when the one standing in front of 
them began to splutter and send sparks up the chimney, 
Nikon rose softly and put it out, then tiptoed over to the 
table to bring the second one, which he put down without 
a word and resumed his seat. 

The door was opened and Shakir put in his head to 
say in mild reproach: 

“Eight o’clock.” 

They looked at him, at each other and at the window. 

“That’s spending the night for you!” exclaimed Nikon, 
drawing a deep breath and clicking his tongue. 

Kozhemyakin, alarmed for some reason, shouted nt 
Shakir: 

“Very well, it's eight o’clock. What of it?” 

“Time to open the shutters — the sun’s up.” 

“Go away, brother,” cried Nikon, waving the Tatar 
off. “Go on with what you were saying, Matvei.” 

“Bring in the samovar,” ordered Kozhemyakin with 
relief. “And don’t open the shutters. Fill the lamp 
instead.” Turning to Nikon he said in an imploring tone: 
“Let’s stay like this — Jet’s not change the light.” 

Nikon nodded assent and drew his chair closer. 

They became friends; Nikon all but moved into 
Kozhemyakin’s house and the merchant came to like him 
better and better. Matvei Savelyevich was especially taken 
by the silent and strained attention with which Nikon 
listened to his account of exceptional people such as Mark 
Vasilyevich, Yevgenia and Tiunov. The first two 
astounded Nikon without raising any doubts in his 
mind. 

“That’s what I call people with brains,” he said 
reverently. “I can hardly believe there really are such 
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people — sounds like a fairy-tale. So that’s where you got 
your ideas from!” 

After a moment of glum silence he added: 

“But of course people of that sort will never be 
allowed to multiply.” 

“Who won’t allow it? The powers that be?” 

“Yes. And us. We won’t allow it.” 

“We won’t? Why not?” 

“We’ll wipe them out.” 

“But why?” asked the astonished Kozhemyakin. 

“I can’t explain,” said Nikon with a shrug of his 
shoulders. “But I’m sure we won’t. They’re like seed cast 
on stony ground.” 

Kozhemyakin hung his head, remembering how he 
had behaved towards Uncle Mark and the people he had 
gathered round him. 

Nikon was amused by Tiunov; the thought of him was 
enough to put him in a good humour. 

“There’s a rascal for you,” he said, twisting his 
moustache. “All he needs is power. Money. Then he’d do 
what he liked with people.” 

Sometimes Nikon invited Masha to come and see him 
at Kozhemyakin’s house. She would greet the master of 
the house with casual gaiety, then she and Nikon would 
lock themselves in Pelageya’s room and Kozhemyakin 
would make the tea while waiting for them to come out, 
feeling both patronizing and envious. 

At first he had considered Masha as ordinary as 
dandelions, but the more he listened to her the more he 
came to understand Nikon’s strange and uneasy attitude 
towards her, an attitude glimpsed through layers of 
quarrels. 

One day as she sat hot and flushed and dreamy-eyed 
at the tea table, she said: 

“How I love to be alone on quiet winter evenings! I 
close the door and the room’s all in darkness except for 
the flickering of the icon-lamp, and my bed’s as snug and 
warm as a cocoon. There I lie, listening with my whole 
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body, and not a sound to be heard but the crackling of 
the frost. 1 doze off and dream somebody comes and 
blows gently on my face; I start and open my eyes and 
there’s nobody there. So I lie there waitiFig again, and 
sure enough, again somebody comes and bends over me 
and whispers something precious into my ear, but I can’t 
quite make out what it is. Oh, don’t think it’s a man I lie 
and wait for — it’s somebody Cjuite different: perhaps an 
angel.” 

“Or a devil,” said Nikon without looking at her. “What 
difference does it make to a woman?” 

With a little laugh she winked suggestively at 
Kozhemyakin, indicating Nikon, and went on in her 
singsong voice: 

“And at last sleep takes me up in its arms like a 
mother takes up her child and shows me all sorts of 
unreal things and gives me a taste of pure and quiet joys 
that one never knows in waking hours. Sometimes I even 
pray when I go to bed: ‘Dear Virgin, giver of dreams, 
send me a happy dream tonight.'” 

How pretty she is! thought Kozhemyakin, feasting his 
eyes on her. 

But NH<.on’s voice rang out as harshly as a fist brought 
down on an empty barrel: 

“Quiet nights like that always make me feel like 
ringing the alarm bell. One of these days I’m going to 
climb up into the belfry of the cathedral and let 
go — you’ll see!” 

Masha started as if she had had a sudden fall, then let 
out a little peal of laughter. 

“Won’t that give people a fright! I can see them 
running naked through the streets in the snow! Oh 
dear!” 

When she finished laughing she suddenly got up and 
went home. 

“Why do you always go against everything she says?” 
Kozhemyakin asked Nikon. 

Nikon stared at him a moment before he answered. 
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“1 wan! to J^rt to the bottom of her. There’s sf)inething 
standing between ns, and if we’re ever to mean anything 
to each other — ” 

He broke off and got up. 

“I think I'll go to the tavern and have a game of cards 
with Bottle,” he said. Then, in an off-hand wa> as he f)eni 
down to put on his galoshes: “You'd better be careful with 
that butcher.” 

“Why?” .said Ko/hemyakin, starting. 

“Just becau.se. Be caieful, I tell vmi.” 

Ko/hemyakin was frightened. Not long before this he 
had fallen into Marfa Posulcna's aims as he might have 
fallen into a yawning pit. 'I’he butcher kept insisting on fiis 
coming to see them, and since Ko/hemyakin did not know 
how to refuse, he had gone a few times. On each occasion 
Posulov had found it nec'C'ssar\ to go out on urgent 
husiness and so, quite against his will, Kozhennakin was 
left alone with Marfa. He knew that Bottle was a rabid 
c.udplayei and that his affairs were in bad shape. Several 
runes Posulov had borrowed monev from him, promising 
to pay it back immc‘diatelv , but as vet he had paid back 
not hing 

Rumours in the town had it that Posulov beat his wile 
for being a bad stepmother to his son bv his first wife. He 
had h.id to sc*nd his son to live in X’orgoiod, and he 
seemed to miss the* bo\ and be concerned lor his welfare. 
Other rumouis said he had sent his son awav out of 
jealousv. 

Ko/hemyakin did not belic've that Posulov beat Mttrfa, 
.md yet he felt th.it her fine strong bodv was suffering 
some abuse. 

What she needs is to give birth to five oi six children, 
and here she is childless, he thought. What sort of a 
husfiand is he for her? 

On one of his calls he found Marfa having tea, and he 
fancied she met him with more th.m her usu.il animation; 
h*er smile seemed brighter and more cordial. 

‘‘Is Alexc'i Ivanovich out again?” he asked. 
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“He's gone lo Voyevodino to buy calves/* she an- 
nounced. 

“He invited me to come, said he would be at home.” 

“He’s very forgetful.” 

She sat in her habitual posture, very erect and as if 
waiting for someone. He could distinctly see the curves of 
her body under her loose pink waist; her full neck rose 
proudly out of the lace at her throat, her little head with 
its dark hair combed back smoothly swayed slightly and a 
faint smile flickered on her china-like face and in her hazy 
eyes. 

“We heated the water in the bath-house today,” she 
said in a nasal drawl. “Alexei intended taking a bath, but 
he went away before it was ready so I steamed myself for 
the two of us — steamed and steamed till my heart almost 
stopped beating.” 

“It’s a dull sort of a life you lead,” said Kozhemyakin 
with a sigh. “A young woman like you — ” 

“Oh, it’s not so bad,” she interrupted. “If I get too 
bored I read the Prologues, auntie gave me a manuscript 
without the expurgations made by Mitri of Rostov.” 

Leaning forward, she said with a little catch in her 
breath: 

“Some of the stories in it are really indecent.” 

“They are,” agreed Kozhemyakin. 

“But they’re about saints, aren’t they?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Very human those saints were!” 

“That’s why we call them sai:its.” 

Half closing her eyes, she said slowly: 

“But there’s no sense in our sitting here 
philosophizing.” 

I must put a stop to such talk, thought Kozhemyakin. 

She spread her hands on the table and got up. 
Opening wide her heavy eyes, she repeated in a matter-of- 
fact voice: 

“There’s no sense in it, I say. The Holy Virgin likes to 
forgive people.” 
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When Kozhemyakin came back to earth he was 
ashamed of himself and of her: it had happened so 
crudely, so silently, unadorned by words springing from 
the heart or by that frenzy of the flesh that defies shame 
and repentance. It was awful to realize that this woman, 
with whom he had just gone to the extremes of intimacy, 
had again become a stranger to him, alien and unsym- 
pathetic, and was sitting in her usual place, sipping tea 
and smiling at him over the saucer with the same smile, 
now showing a trace of fatigue. He did not know what to 
say to her, he fell sullied; he wanted to go away but was 
afraid it would be improper; he wanted to ask her 
something, but, unable to find the right words, he simply 
sat there pushing plates of sweetmeats and dishes of jam 
back and forth uneasily. 

“Why don’t you say something?” he heard her ask. 

He started and asked suddenly: 

“So you love me, do you?” 

“I wouldn’t have sinned with you if I didn’t; and on 
Saturday at that.” 

She fell like a wormy apple, thought Ko/.hemyakin. 

He did not remember leaving her or whether she had 
asked him to come again. Saying that he was ill, he kept to 
the house for a week, going over in his mind what he had 
(lone and vainly searching for some vindication of his 
conduct. Another thought, a masculine one, kept in- 
truding: 

She was the one who started it, so there must be 
something about me — something irresistible. 

The remembrance of her sweet flesh drew him back to 
her. He went one morning when he knew her husband 
was at the market, and all the way he thought of tender 
words to say to her. He thought of many, but the minute 
he saw her he realized it was unnecessary to speak them 
and that he could not do so sincerely. 

And that is how he began a loveless love affair, with 
uncertainty and a dark premonition of disaster in his 
heart. 
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He wanted to tell Nikon about Marfa and to seek his 
counsel, but somehow thoughts of Marfa left his mind 
completely whenever Nikon put in an appearance. 

As for Marfa, having quickly got used to him, she 
became more talkative, more ardent and more exacting. 
And she displayed a pressing inquisitiveness that rnacle 
him more and more indignant. As she caressed him she 
would whisper into his ear: 

“Tell me how it all started between you and )our 
stepmother.” 

“How can you ask?” he would say. “One doesn't 
chatter about such things.” 

“Well then, with that — that gentlewoman?” 

Her eyes would narrow till they were mere slits and 
her whole body would tremble as if she were seething 
inside. Kozhemyakin would be too angry to speak and 
sometimes he even had an impulse to strike her. 

Then she herself would begin telling him about aitaiis 
between men and women: some of them amusing, others 
bestial and horrifying. Although ashamed, he could not 
help listening, and at times he even cpiestionecl her about 
these savage relations. 

“Aha!” sfie would cry irimphantly, though with a sense 
of injury. “You expect me to tell you, but you refuse to 
tell me”. 

“That’s not nice, Marfa.” 

“Nice to do, but not nice to talk about, is that it?” 

“How have such .stories ever reached the ears of a 
young woman like you? You probably just make them 
up.” 

In her indignatiem she would tell him other filthy 
stc^ries to confirm the truth of the earlier ones. 

“Ours is a rich settlement, people are healthy and 
well-fed, the boys and girls are handsome and their 
parents are not strict. According to our sect, love isn’t a 
sin — we’re not Orthcxlox like you. So listen: the 
Moryanovs married off their son Karp — the last child he 
was, and turned out thin and puny — ” 
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I’hc next minine Ko/hemyakin was laughing and 
blushing and saying to her: 

“Slop it, you hitch/’ 

But sometimes, woin-out and disgusted by her stories, 
he would say: 

“If you’ve taken up with me merely out ol curiosity, 
merely to wonn your way into iny affairs, it’s a low and 
unwholesome sort of curiositv.” 

“Oh, of course, you're such a saint,” she would retort, 
pouting and turning away. 

Nikon’s warning <|uickenc*d all the suspicions and 
dislike he felt for Marla and Posulov. The butcher 
boi rowed money Irom him more and more frecpjently 
and persisiently axoided him when he came to his house. 
If he happened to meet him at a friend s house or in the 
tavern, he would steal up to him and whisper oxer his 
shoulcfer: 

“Hullo. How are you getting on?” 

His lingers txvitched, he rubbed his hands together and 
sciexved up his face and his eyes, xvhich lormerly he had 
kept averted, now stared at him diiecth. 

“Marla said yon paid us a xisil the day belore 
yesterday?” 

“Yc'-es. ’’ 

“ rhere, now! I’ll fie needing ten rubles until Saturday 
il you don’t mind. Saturday evening.” 

For some time now Posulox had rc*ceixeci money loi 
every visit Kozhemyakin had paid to his xxife. 

(.an it be that he knows? he xvondered. but the iciea 
was too repugnant to accept. 

I must ask her, he resolved aftei Nikon’s xvarning. 
She’ll tell me if I do it carefully. 

He slopped being a herniil, constantiv seeing people, 
and he noticed that all of them reached for his pcK'kets. 
First one and then another of the toxvn’s businessmen 
made private oilers to enter into jiarlnership xvith him, 
promising great profits. The stalwart Sukhobayev was the 
man from whom he received most propositions; he would 
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sit down opposite him and, dropping his eyes, say 
impressively: 

“Of all your ideas, the most important is what you said 
about the classes. You were quite right in saying we must 
strengthen our ranks and help one another. And yet — at 
first — we must act separately.” 

He licked his lips. 

His clothes were of the finest quality and fitted as if he 
had been poured into them. When Kozhemyakin told him 
he wanted to close down the rope works, he started and 
held up his hands in protest. 

“How can you even think of such a thing?” he said. 
“Why, it goes against everything you preach. Such a good 
business, and all of a sudden — nothing! The very idea! 
You yourself said we ought to spread out, and here you 
are talking of closing down of your own free will!” 

He drew his chair so close that his knees touched 
Kozhemyakin’s, and, gazing at him with burning eyes, said 
softly: 

“Would you sell out? How would Sukhobayev do as 
Kozhemyakin’s successor, eh? What’s your price? State it 
point-blank.” 

Kozhemyakin was attracted by the lively play of 
expression on his face, the resolute look in his eye 
and, most of all, by what he had said about his busi- 
ness. 

“I’ll have to think it over,” he said amicably. “I’m sick 
of those workmen and all the fuss and everything.” 

“I understand,” exclaimed Sukhobayev. “Your mind’s 
taken up by other things, organizational ideas that are 
bigger than this bussiness. I understand. But as for 
thinking it over — what’s there to think over? Here you 
are: Sukhobayev, successor to Kozhemyakin, ready and 
waiting.” 

Without leaving his chair he persuaded Kozhemyakin 
to sell out to him. He gave him a deposit and pocketed a 
receipt. 

“As for the fuss and bother,” he said, getting up, “you 
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can rest assured I’ll protect you from all that. I know how 
important your peace of mind is to you, and as an 
admirer of your ideas I consider myself responsible for 
seeing that they have every opportunity to develop 
without interference.” 

Kozhemyakin was flattered by his words and high- 
ly pleased to have sold the works while retaining the 
house: a thing he had not counted on or thought pos- 
sible. 

On another occasion Sukhobayev met him in the street 
and said: 

“I hear you’ve become friendly with Nikon Maklakov, 
is that true? I see. Then let me drop a word to the wise: 
in my estimation, there isn’t a more honest man in the 
town than Nikon, but don’t play cards with him. He’s a 
sharper. In everything else he’s perfectly honest, but he 
cheats at cards. Forgive me for offering advice without 
[)eing asked; it’s just because I want to be of service to you 
in every way.” 

There was a look of shining candour in his eyes. 
Kozhemyakin gave his hand a friendly squeeze and took 
leave of him, thinking: 

He’s a rascal, but a pleasant one. 

One day Sukhobayev called on Kozhemyakin when 
Nikon was there. They sat for a long time over tea and 
Matvei Savelyevich was surprised to observe with what 
interest and attention Sukhobayev, one of the town’s 
leading citizens, listened to the rambling talk of this 
gambler and toper. 

‘‘Life’s changing, but people are the same,” said 
Nikon. 

‘‘Quite true,” agreed Sukhobayev. 

‘‘And the children these days don't promise to be any 
cleverer than we are when they grow up. They play the 
same games and sing the same songs as we did, and 
they’re just as mischievous.” 

‘‘There I disagree with you,” declared Sukhobayev 
respectfully but forcefully. 
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“Why, Vasily Vasilyevich?*’ asked the host. 

“The children these days are more vicious and less 
trustful.” 

“Oh, that’s true,” agreed Nikon in his turn. “Nowa- 
days little boys are more cunning when they fight, but less 
honest and daring. And they lose their tempers quicker 
and cry more easily than we did.” 

He paused a moment before adding; 

“And it’s all because of their mothers: it’s the women's 
fault, rhey don't give the children enough attention 
because they don’t bring them up f)ut of love but to make 
a spitting image of them.selvcs and even worse. Little boys 
ought to be taught how to behave; we ought to set up 
kind-hearted institutions to teach them — and little girls 
too. It’s high time we realized that what the world needs is 
wise mothers. There’s something tor you to think alMuit, 
Matvei Savelyevich. You’ve got money; why not spend it 
on that?” 

Sukhobayev raised his head and sat smoothing down 
his reddish hair and looking at himself in the looking- 
glass. Nikon locked his hands behind his neck and went 
on w'ith a sjiiile: 

“If the women showed more sense, and, to put it 
bluntly, more honesty, people would lH*come better. 
There’s no doubt about it.” 

“Yes, indeed,” acc|uiesced Sukhobaye\ in a low \oice. 

Kozhemyakin said ncjthing but he thought to him.selt. 

Thoughts like this nevt'i occur to the so-tailed 
‘respectable folk’; but they <KTur to a disreputable 
character like Nikon. 

Aloud he said; 

“I’ll have to think about it.” 

Sukhobayev dropped his teaspoon under the table and 
ducked out of sight to recover it. 

“If only there were more women like the one you told 
me about,” said Nikon, throwing back his head and gazing 
pensively at the ceiling. “The women really are different 
nowadays; I don’t know' w'hether they’re better or worse. 
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hill they’re diffeient. They used to be softer and sweet(*r; 
now they’re drier and have a l)itter taste. In the past a 
man would hover round a woman like a sinnei round a 
temple, tearing to go close and woiuleting what words 
would touch her heart And he usually found the right 
onc‘s. Nowadays the women don’t seem to have any need 
<)l them. And they spend less time in making love than in 
(|uarr(‘lling — trying to see who can gc‘t the bette r of the 
olhei. The> wear themselvc^s out with these cjuarrels and 
glow old liefore their time." 

Sukhobayew sat watching Nikon from under Iowerc‘d 
brow's, moving his thin lips and wetting them with the 
shaip tip of his tongue from lime to time. On the rate 
occasions when a smile came to hi*-, face it cjuirklv 
(lisap|)earc'd and newer c hange*d the coldnc'ss of his 
(‘Xj)ression. 

(^n leaving the house* after this talk, he* politeb askc'd 
permission to (all on Ko/h(‘m\akin again the following 
e\ening, 

"I’m alwass glad to sew* \ou," said .\lat\c‘i Sa\ e*l\ cw ic h 
( ordiallv . 

Left alone with Nikon, he* said* 

"What do \ou think of him?" 

"He*’s cle\er enough," said Nikon with a little laugh. 
"Sometimes I find it amusing to talk to him. A’ou'xe got a 
good heart, but \oirre no good as a pet son,’ he sa\s to 
me, and 1 sa\ to him, ‘^’ou’re a good peison but \ou'\e 
got no hc*att at all, nothing but hands — sixteen pairs or 
more.’ He just laughs. He's a man to be* clependc*d on. He 
doesn’t waste himself on trifles and he'll ge*l a good price 
for selling a man — you or anvbocfy c*lse. If it yvas je'sus 
(dirist he was selling he*’d che‘at the buyers out of a 
kopek." 

He gave a malicious little laugh, combed his thinning 
hair in front of the looking-glass and went awav in a 
thoughtful mood. 

The next day Sukhobayev appeared in a blac k coat 
that l(X)ked even smarter and fitted e\en more snugly 
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than his other. Flipping back its skirts, he sat down and 
fixed his eyes intently on Kozhemyakin’s face. 

“Well, Matvei Savelyevich,” he said, “I’m going to be 
perfectly frank with yon if you have no objection.” 

And he hitched his chair closer. 

“As you know. I’m considered to be a swindler and 
nobody trusts me. 1 don’t care. All men of business are 
called swindlers at first, and later folk come crawling to 
them on all fours, and they’ll come crawling to me, too, in 
time — but that’s not the point. Naturally enough I shan’t 
turn my eyes away from the sight, nor shall I try to put 
them on their feet. On the contrary I’ll probably have a 
laugh at their expense and a gcK)d one at that. But to tell 
you the truth, that’s not the main thing for me. What 1 
want is that people should respect me and not that the\ 
should humiliate themselves before me. Respect means 
that they’ll offer me credit, whereas humiliating them- 
selves is nothing but a stupid show, and harmful into the 
bargain. I’m a new man here, my grandfather died a 
humble cowman in Obnoskovo only six years ago; 
everyone treats me as a stranger and nobody is willing to 
offer me credit. And yet all your Smagins and Kulugurovs 
and Bazunovs and other old-timers are petty and old- 
fashioned and have no eye for business, and the best thin^ 
they can do is to keep out of my way and not interfere. 
You can see for yourself what they’re like. And you were 
quite right in pointing out to them that we’ve got to 
change the way we live and work; we’ve got to live and 
work for the benefit of others and not like highway 
robbers who think only of themselves. We don’t want to 
snatch the whole ruble away from a man: Here, take a 
quarter of it back in change, and be so kind as to make a 
new ruble for me out of the quarter.” 

In his aggressiveness he reminded Ko/hemyakin of the 
old soldier Pushkaryov. Matvei knew that the townsfolk 
held him in contempt and said all sorts of nasty things 
about him behind his back. 

What is he after? he wondered as he watched his callei 
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rubbing his thin hands between his knees and rocking to 
and fro on his chair. 

“Now what is it I want of you?” said Sukhohayev as if 
he had read Kozhemyakin’s thoughts. His face broke out 
in red blotches as he answered the question: want you 

to help me put in practice your good ideas, so as to stir 
things up and raise myself in the world. I can see that a 
man of your moral outlook would be only too glad to 
invest his capital in some good cause, am I right?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Kozhemyakin, although he had never 
thought of this before. 

“Well, then — ” 

Blinking as if he were blind, Sukhobayev moved his 
chair even closer, put his hands on Kozhemyakin’s knees, 
and said persuasively: 

“Wouldn’t the best thing be for you to increase your 
capital first? How much interest does the bank pay you? 
Wouldn’t you like to get one per cent more?” 

“Three per cent,” said Kozhemyakin. 

“Come, you’re joking.” 

Sukhobayev got up, straight as a ramrod, and consi- 
dered for a moment, 

“How much money could you give me?” he asked. 

“Fifty thousand.” 

“Too little. You must have twice as much and even 
more. Give it all.” 

“I’m afraid tc^,” said Kozhemyakin with a little laugh. 

“I’ll give you promissory notes and offer my house, 
land and tavern as security.” 

He sat down again and proceeded in a tone indicating 
that everything was settled. 

“Look how things stand: Bazunov’s ncH the man to run 
this town; he’s never done anything to speak of and never 
will. I’m the one who ought to run it.” 

He looked so truculent that Kozhemyakin could not 
help laughing. 

“Yes I am,” reiterated Sukhobayev undaunted. “And 
you could help me towards it by talking about me. And if 
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1 do get the post, not only will the whole town profit by 
the change, but your money will he more secure and the 
realizing of all your plans will he in your own hands. 1 
should act as your obedient servant and executive. How 
would you like that.^ A sure game with no risks. Vasily 
Sukhobayev will carry out all the fine ideas and pn)jects of 
Matvei Kozhemyakin!” 

He jumped up, pale and shaking with excitement. 

‘‘In five years I’ll turn the town upside down. Let’s 
shake hands on it and say a prayer.” 

“No,” said Kozhemyakin. ‘‘I must think it over. It’s all 
too sudden.” 

‘‘All the gcK)d in this world has been done suddeni), 
without waste of time and words,” said Sukhobayev 
weightily. ‘‘And upon my word that's because the onlv 
thing a Russian is capable of thinking about is how to 
escape the necessity of doing something. 1 ho|>e you'll 
forgive my saying so.” 

When he had gone Kozhemyakin found the room hot 
and stuffy and he felt something heavy inside his chest 
that seemed to swing perilously from side to side. 

They’ll .seize upon everything 1 have when 1 die, he 
thought bitterly, 1 must make a will leaving everything to 
the town. 1 have nobody else to leave it to. Oiue my will is 
made I can consider his proposition. A cunning fellow! 
He’ll get what he wants by hook or by crook. If I’m not 
careful he’ll rob me of all Lve got. But what difference 
does it make who robs me? And I think he really will do 
what he prcirnises. 

It was in this mood that he went a few d«ays later to see 
Marfa Posulova. Melted by her caresses and filled with a 
longing to tell her what was on his mind, he said: 

‘‘I’ve decided to invest all my money in Sukhobayev’s 
business. What’s money to me? I’m all alone and when 
I die others will help themselves to it. He promises 
to — ” 

Slowly Marfa raised herself to a sitting position, then 
she covered her face with her hands and began to wail 
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solily. K()/,hemyakin, surprised and frightened, sprang off 
the bed and seized her by the shoulders. 

“What’s the matter? Why are you (lying?” 

She did not answer, hut Iut tears flowed on and she 
(ontinued to wail like a wolf: 

“O-o-o. O-o-o!” 

Hei shift fell off her shoulders, hei big white ho(h 
shook and scTined to he swelling, and (o))ious t(*ars flowed 
between her fingers. 

“What is it?” he insisi(‘d, tning to draw h(‘r hands 
<iway Iroin Iut hue, hut she pusluul him awa\ with hei 
elbow. 

“(io away!” she cried 

Swinging heaxily oil the bed, she turned awa\ Irom 
him and moaned soliK as she diew on her clothes: 

“Vou’ie thieves, all of \ou — ” 

Ko/hemvakin. too, dressed (|ui(kl\ and went out of the 
dim bedroom, lit onh In the iccui-lam]), into the 
diawing-room, where he sat down and gazed about him in 
a sort of da/e, awate that soiiK'thing ugh had happened 
Mat la came out bolding th(‘ shawl which she had tin own 
over her head acioss her lace and said testily 

“What ate yui sitting hete lor*" (»(‘t out, I tc'll \ou!” 

Fic' went oxer to hcM and asked sofilx: 

“Wh\ should I, Mai fa? What have I done?” 

“'riiere's no reason for coming heie anx more,” she 
said snlkil) without looking at him; then, exidenth 
terrified by some thought, she leaned against the wall. 

“Oh-o-o, what's going to happen to me now?” she 
wailed in despaii. 

At this Ko/hemxakin snatched the shawl oil Iut head 
and sejuee/ed her cheeks between his hands. 

“Does \our husband know?” he said hoaiselx. choking 
'vith lur) and disgust. 

“l-et me go!" she c ried .ingiilx, pushing him awax xvith 
Iter plump hands. 

“book at me: does he know? Did xou have an 
agreement with him to do this?” 



She slipped out of his grasp and ran to the door from 
where she turned flashing eyes upon him and whispered 
hurriedly, blushing and shaking her fist at him: 

“Do you think I did it for love of you, you dolt? This 
for you!” 

She snapped her fingers at him and began hanging 
her forehead against the door. 

“O-o-o,” she wailed, “what’ll happen to me now? 
You’re a lot of swine!” 

“What’s this?”roared Kozhemyakin, turning on her. 
But when he had given vent to his feelings by pouring out 
a stream of foul language, he suddenly felt sorry for her. 

She leaped up with starting eyes from where she had 
sink on to the floor and shrieked: 

“Shut your mouth, you toad!” 

Kozhemyakin caught her in his arms and kissed hei 
wet face. 

“Forgive me,” he said. “I shouldn’t have said that 
Forgive me, you poor little lamb, you can’t even imagiiu* 
how I pity you. So he sold you like he sells meat, butchei 
that he is! Why didn’t you tell me straight away?” 

“Let me go,” she said weakly, somewhat placated h\ 
his tenderness. Her eyes roamed round the room as if 
seeking something and her hands were trembling. 

He could have wept with pity for her, but his heart 
was still smouldering. 

“Why did he do it? For money?” he asked. 

“How do I know?” 

“What do you think? What was he after? What did he 
count on getting out of me?” 

Pushing him away, she sank into a chair and said 
roughly: 

“As if I was interested in your filthy dealings!” 

“But you were a party to them.” 

“What of it?” she muttered. “I didn’t do it of my own 
accord; he answers to the Lord for it.” 

Unthinkingly, merely to spite Posulov, Kozhemyakin 
said to her: 
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“Listen, Marfa, leave your husband and come and live 
with me”. 

She threw back her head and laughed in his face. 

“A fine thing!” she said reproachfully. “And they say 
you’re clever and have got learning. As if a woman could 
leave her husband! Only loose women do that.” 

“Do you call him your husband, you little fool?” cried 
Kozhemyakin. 

“He’s my husband by law; we married in church. Go 
away,” she murmured, her eyes on the floor, her lips 
pursed. Presently she said distinctly: 

“And Nikolai’s away. Oh dear! Oh dear!” 

“Who’s Nikolai?” 

“Nobody. What’s it to you?” she cried. 

The room was dark and cluttered with furniture. 
Kozhemyakin bumped into chairs and tables as he paced 
up and down like a tired mouse in a trap. 

“1 thought you were at least someone I could talk to,” 
she grumbled, ''but all you can do is snort like the 
others.” 

Her face looked different: it w^as white and trembling 
and her eyes, wide and blank, were staring into space. 

“Good-bye,” said Kozhemyakin, holding out his hand. 

She lifted a shoulder and turned away without tak- 
ing it. 

“Go away, and may God forgive you,” she said. 

Kozhemyakin walked along the street with a swarm of 
angry thoughts buzzing in his head. He longed to hurt 
and insult Posulov in a way he would never forget. 

The horizon at the end of a long stretch of faded 
fields was banked with leaden clouds, from which tufts 
kept breaking away and creeping low over the hills 
towards the town. 

As Kozhemyakin walked between two rows of fences 
he thought to himself: I’ll find a torn and dirty ruble and 
send it to him with a note, saying: “In payment to you for 
consenting to let me use your wife.” But I mustn’t, he’ll 
only vent his spite on her, and it’s not her fault; she’s an 
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111! tort iinate creature, and a stupid one. I’ll give him a 
thrashing, that’s what I'll do. 

Having made this decision, he quickened, his steps as if 
anxious to carry it out before he lost heart. He turned 
into The Lisbon in the hope of finding the butcher there, 
and sure enough, there he was lolling in a chair with his 
cheeks puffed out, playing cards with Nikon. Without 
greeting anyone in the room, Kozhemyakin strode over to 
his table and said in a subdued voice: 

“ Good-a f ter ncK)n . ” 

“Hullo,” replied the butcher, studying his cards. 
“What’s the matter, have you forgotten w^here I live?” 

He spoke negligently, without looking at Kozhemyakin, 
shaking his head anxiously as he scrutinized the fan of 
cards that he held close to his nose, as if smelling them. 

Kozhemyakin h<K)ked the leg of a chair with his foot 
and drew it over. He sank down on it without speaking: 
his lips were trembling. As he gazed sideways at PosuIon 
he imagined what it would be like to drive his fist into that 
puffy cheek and that fat red ear, and the anticipation of 
the butcher’s terror and humiliation made him (juiver all 
over. 

“What’s the matter with you?” asked Nikon. 

“Me? I’ve just been to see him,” said Kozhemyakin in 
a hollow voice. “That is, to .see his wife. A fine wife you’xc 
got, Alexei Ivanovich.” 

At this Posulov half rose, holding on to the back of his 
chair, j^oked his head forward and blinked his water\ 
eyes. 

“My wife? What about her?” he asked hoarsely. 

“A fine wife!” shouted Kozhemyakin, banging tin- 
table with his fist. “Ugh, you butcher!” 

Nikon threw down his cards and leaped to his feet. 

In his fury Kozhemyakin could see nothing but red 
and black dots swimming before his eyes. 

“But you miscalculated, you sccnindrel!” he shouted. 
“I’ve given all my money to Sukhobayev!” 

Posulov landc*d a blow' in Kozhemyakin’s right side. H< 
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staggered and fell to his knees, but the next moment he 
leaped up and would have struck the butcher had not 
Niki»n forced him back into the chair and held him there. 

“Let me go ... I’ll give it to him!” he gasped. 

“Stay where you are. He’s gone.” 

Nikon t(X)k him by the arm and led him awa). 

“I won't let him hurt her!” gasped Kozhemiakin. 

Nikon took him into a little store-room filled with 
packing-cases, and when he was somewhat pacified 
Kozhemyakin told his friend briefly what had happened. 
Nikon listened attentisel), gave a little whistle and 
laughed. 

“So that’s it!” he said. “First he tried to talk me into 
winning money from you at cards and sharing it with him. 
Fhe man's a lool. Of all the absurdities!” Fixing 
Kozhemyakin with his eye, he asked sharply: “But wh\ 
did you have to make a row? Disgraced yourself in front 
of c\eryb()dy! (-ome along, we’\e got to silence these 
tongues .somehow. Try to look more cheerful.” 

“Do you suppo.se he's going to give hei a beating?” 
asked Kozhemyakin as Nikon pu.shed him ahead. 

“What if he is? Doesn't she deserve it? Did he hit vou 
hard?” 

"It doesn’t hurt now." 

“I had no lime to stop him. We’\e got to hush up this 
incident .somehow,” said Nikon very emphatically. “Stand 
those who saw it to drinks; a little treat at your expense 
will make them forget all about it. We'll have to lie about 
the rea.son for it. Remember what the Psalter sa)s: ...and 
there be lies for the salvation of the soul.” 

His attitude reassuied Kozhemyakin. 

1 shouldn’t have done it, he thought. 

There were four other men in the tap-room: Nikon's 
brother, Kulugurov, Revyakin and Tolokonnikov. 

Nikon at once assumed a jolly air, took his guitar from 
under the counter and called out as he strummed on it: 

“How about a little treat, KozJiemyakin? Something to 
weigh down our spirits and keep them from flying awaN. 



What makes you merchants look so down in the mouth?” 

Revyakin came up to Kozhemyakin, clapped his hands 
under his very nose and cried: “Pop!” 

Everybody laughed. 

“Why did Bottle punch you?” he asked. 

“Pooh!” said Nikon with a disparaging wave of his 
hand. “He’s a fool. Kept asking for another loan and 
Kozhemyakin refused to give it to him, that’s all.” 

“Listen,” began Kulugurov instructively. “Posulov’s not 
a man to be trusted, and altogether he’s no friend for you. 
He’s a rascal and you’re simple-hearted — you’re like a 
child.” 

“I don’t want to talk about him any more,” cried 
Kozhemyakin excitedly. “If he could do what he’s done, 
he doesn’t exist for me.” 

Revyakin was engrossed in catching flies and tearing 
off their wings, then making them walk round the edge of 
a plate, taking care they did not go off the track. Semyon 
Maklakov watched him superciliously. 

“Flies are foolish creatures, see?” he murmured. 
“They don’t understand, they can’t — ” 

In an liour’s time they were all drunk. Revyakin put 
his arms round the mellow Kozhemyakin and whispered 
into his ear: 

“I know how it’ll all turn out, brother; there are those 
who tell me everything — I know everything the day 
before it happens. I hear voices — ” 

Then, one side of his face breaking into a smile, he 
suddenly cried: 

“Pop!” 

Tolokonnikov, small and round as a ball, pushed his 
cat-like face into Kozhemyakin’s, his whiskers twitching, 
and said mysteriously: 

“Listen: a certain Zosima Pushkaryov came back from 
army service, he’d been guarding the borders — 
understand?” 

“Well?” 

“The borders, mind you. And he says there’s a strange 
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sort of people there; they’re up and going all night long, 
walking to and fro and round about, and nobody know's 
who they are and the soldiers were ordered to catch them, 
and they kept catching more and more of them, and the 
jnore they caught the more there were — ” 

“Spies!” cried Kulugurov. “I'hat means war.” 

“(^h no, it doesn’t,” said Revyakin, winking slyly at the 
others. “It doesn’t mean war. I know what it means. I 
hear voices.” 

C^losing his unmatched eyes, he f(‘ll into a blissful 
1 everie. 

Nikon leaned back in his chair, strummed on the 
guitar, chewed the- ends of his moustache aiul ga/ed at the 
ceiling, while Ko/hemyakin cast a glance round at his 
(om|>anions and was so plc*ased with Nikon that he 
Iaught‘d to himseH. 

Suddenly a tigure appc‘art‘cl in the doorwa\ and 
shouted: 

“Posulo\ has tnurderc'd his wife!”'* 

F.very thing whirled and hc‘a\c*d and mo\ed away, 
carrying Ko/hetnyakin with it. 

For the ic‘st of his life Kozhemyakin was to lemember 
Mai fa’s while face with closc*d evt's and raised e\ebro\\s 
that made her look as ii she were pondering the answer to 
a riddle. She was lying on the floor, one arm flung out 
with the palm open, the other on hei hi east with her 
puffy fingers clenched beneath her chin. The butcher had 
knifed her in the side. She mu.st ha\e been standing up at 
the lime, for blood had spin ted over the table-cloth, 
leaving one long dark slain and smaller spots beside it, 
while the floor was bespattered as with drops of rc'd rain. 

Kozhemyakin stood leaning against the wall studying 
this terrible picture: the bloocl, the woman’s chalk-white 
lace and her hand stretched out as if begging aims. 

. “Where is fic?” he whimpered to Nikon. “I’he man’s 
got to be found. How could he have done it? He put lier 
up to it himself.” 
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“Sh!” said Nikon, giving him a little nudge. 

A tall red-haired man of about twenty stood support- 
ing himself against the stove-bunk. His eyes were starting 
out of his head and he was trembling all over. 

“Ah-a-a!” whispered the drunken Kulugurov, shaking 
his fist at him. “So this is what you’ve driven your maslei 
to! To Siberia!” 

The room, and indeed the whole house, was filled wiih 
whisperings. 

“The boy ought to be tied up.” 

“Cover up the looking-glass.” 

Even the police walked about on tiptoe and spoke in 
whispers. 

Nikon seized Kozhemyakin angrily by the hand and 
dragged him to the door, but when they got there the\ 
were met by a little bo) who cried’ 

“They’ve tound him! Out in the shed! He hanged 
himself!” 

“Stop shouting,” said Kulugurov, pointing a lingei at 
the dead woman. 

An oppressive silence fell, all the air seemed to go out 
of the room, the floor fell awa), and with a little gasp 
Kozhemyakin clutihed at his chest and throat and 
plunged into darkness. 

When he came to he was in bed at home, Nikon was 
silting beside him and Masha Revyakina was standing l)\ 
the table wringing out a wet towel. 

“Thank goodness!” said Nikon roughly. “Why should 
you have had such a fright? Do you think you were the 
only one she slept with?” 

“There are two of her lovers,” said Masha with a sigh, 
coming up to the bed. 

“Jealous of her, Masha?” said Nikon spite! ully. 
“Nikolai, their shc:>p assistant, was her regular.” 

Kozhemyakin winced at hearing them speak so harshly 
of the dead woman, using her to settle scores with each 
other. He watched them through lowered lashers. Now 
they were speaking in hushed voices. Nikon, pale and 
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clishevdieci, was d<)inj( rnosl ol the talking: Masha 
confined herself to putting in a wore!, as sharp as a pin, 
from time to time. All the colour seemed to have drained 
out of her eyes. 

Revyakin came in, smiling and blinking, and sat down 
at the table. 

“Ciive me something to drink,” he whispered, wiping 
his moist face. 

He turned his right eye to the bc*d. 

“Asleep?” 

“What's going on there?” asked his wife, pushing the 
bottle of kvass towards him. He held it up to the light and 
sc]uinted .it it. 

“1 lie police sent ever>bod\ awa\,” he replied with a 
smile. 

I'he three ol them sat with their elbows on the table 
eyeing one another and muttering in a \va\ that filled 
Ko/hem\akin with appi ehension. 

God in hea\en! he thought. What if the same thing 
should happen here? 

Revyakin kept twisting his head from side to side and 
the impression was that he had two hc'ads. each of them 
one-eyed. 

“'There was no wa) out for Bottle,” said Masha, 
drumming on the t.iblc* uith lu*i fingers. “If he h.idiTt 
hanged himself he’d have been a beggai the lest of his 
life.” 

The people I live among’ thought Ko/hemvakin with a 
gioan. 

Masha ran ovei to him, bent down and said in a 
tender, anxious tone: 

“Are \ou in pain?” 

”Mv lu’art — ” 

Her husband, tew), got up and sat down near the fool 
of the bed. 

“I know,” he said softly. “Sometimes mv heart almost 
Mops beating. The thing to do in that case is recite the 
sixth psalm.” 
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He turned away his lively eye and ground out in 
singsong voice: 

“‘Oh Lord, heal me, for my bones are vexed. My soul 
also is sore vexed.’ It’s the immortal voices speaking, 
brother.’’ 

“What’s that? The funeral service?’’ said Kozhemyakin 
roughly, sitting up. 

“Stuff and nonsense!’’ said Masha, waving her hus- 
band away as if he were a fly. “Your heart never hurts 
and you don’t know any psalms.’* 

“Pop!” cried Revyakin, springing to his feet and 
throwing out his hands as if pleading for peace. “Have I 
hurt anybody’s feelings?** 

“Clown!’’ said Masha softly but distinctly. 

Nikon drummed on the table with his fingers and 
whistled. 

“One prays to God, the other whistles for the devil,’’ 
said Masha with a sigh. 

Revyakin pulled his cap dow.n firmly on his head and 
turned to Nikon with a smile. 

“Shall we go?’’ he said. 

They left. Outside rain was pattering, wind was 
blowing, trees were creaking as they swayed and a gate 
banged. Kozhemyakin heard the sounds as in a dream, 
and thought to himself: 

Will I be cross-examined? 

Masha walked about the room with her arms folded, 
inspecting everything. 

“What a lot of dust!’* she said. “And the samovar was 
ordered long ago and hasn’t been brought in yet. It’s hard 
living without a woman, isn’t it, Matvei Savelyevich?’’ 

He did not want to answer her, but he was afraid she 
would take offence and go away if he said nothing. 

“I need someone to make the house cozy,’’ he said. 

“I should think so!’’ 

Her laugh sounded gloating, and this annoyed him. 

“But it’s hard living with a woman, too.’’ 

“Why?’’ 
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Laughing, she took up her stand in front of him. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said uneasily, “but when I look 
at all these married couples — ” 

“Better not look at them.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Just that: don’t look at them.” 

The ccx3k brought in the samovar and Masha went 
over to the table, observing efficiently: 

“The samovar isn’t p<3lished.” 

There in the soft light of the lamp she sat, a twinkle in 
her dark eyes, weaving a soothing pattern of words 
intended to take the sick man’s mind off Marfa and dispel 
the fear lying like a weight on his heart. 

“What you should do is to find a nice young widow 
who has had the experience of a bad husband so that she 
will appreciate you. It’s not so very hard to find 
one — nine out of ten husbands are bad and the tenth is 
usually a fool.” 

Kozhemyakin resented her words. 

“You mean to say there are no good husbands?” 

“I’ve never met any.” 

“But I suppose there are lots of good wives?” 

“One does happen to meet one every now and again. 
Badly as you men treat us, you can’t spoil us altogether. 
We’re still belter than you — more kindly and at least as 
clever.” 

She looked straight at him as she went on in a 
challenging lone: 

“Take me, for instance: I’m a g(X)d wife. Victor would 
have died like a worm long ago if it wasn’t for me; he’s 
half-rnad, you know. Nobcxly realizes it, they laugh at him 
and think he’s just ii 7 ing to be original, but I know^ he’s 
gradually going out of his mind. As for my living with 
Nikon, it’s my husband’s own fault. If I’m nothing to him 
but a woman, and that only at night when we’re in bed, I 
tan at least be as much to others: there are plenty of 
attractive men in the world. If a man’s mv husband, he 
ought to be belter than other men, so that I could respect 
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him and be proud to walk down the street with him. Then 
I wouldn’t want to play about with other men. Even if I 
did, I shouldn't allow myself to, and I’d boast of it to him: 
‘Just sec, darling, that handsome fellow made up to me, 
but I remained true to you, and I always will, my love; 
even if I admit someone else into my mind, I’ll never 
admit him into my bed so long as you treat me as yoin 
soul-mate and not just as your legal spouse or youi 
housekeeper.’ ” 

She drew her brows together and flashed out haid 
little smiles, as if threatening someone. Her voice was 
firm and her hands flitted like while birds over the table, 
very gracefullv and prettily. 

“Heaven spare me the life Marfa had with hei 
husband! To be suspected and shouted at all the 
time — no, thank you. He was no husband to her, just a 
man like an> other and so there was no reason why she 
should have been true to him. 1 felt very sorry lor Marla 
but there was nothing I could do to help her; she was loo 
stupid. It seems to me there are onl) two ways out foi 
stupid and childless women like Marfa: the convent or the 
brothel.” 

“Tell me this,” said Kozhemyakin, feeling confidential 
“Do you love Nikon?” 

She half closed her eyes to considei his cjuestion betorc* 
she said with a smile; 

“More or less. At times. I like him when I’m with him, 
but I haven’t much use for him when he’s not there. I 
could lose him without shedding a tear. He’s a friend ol 
yours, isn’t he?” 

“He is rather.” 

“Then tell him what I said.” 

“Why?” 

“Never mind. Just tell him.” 

“He’ll be angry with you.” 

“He’s too lazy.” Then, after a moment’s pause: “He's 
lucky with women.” 

“He’s a good chap,” said Kozhemyakin gratefully. 
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“Ye-es” she said, “but what’s he j^ckkI for? Nothing 
will ever amie of him. Neither in trade nor in war. He'll 
never make a nest lot him.self — pif)bably die under the 
table in a pub, or in a ditch beside the road. I had an 
iinele who used to say, ‘Nobody wants the had fc^lk and 
the good ones die young.' He joined the — there’s 

a sect called the hegiiny because they run away from 
everything. He clisappeau'd nobod\ know's where — that’s 
what members ol that sect are supposed to do: just 
disaj)pear.’’ 

It was almost midnight when she left, and 
Ko/hemyakin was sorry to see her go. As soon as she was 
gone he thought of Marta, and so gieat was his fear that 
he suffered p.ilpitaticais of the heart; this brcjught 
thoughts ol cleat li, which he felt to be lurking near' over 
there in that corner wheie the shadows were huddled in 
silence, oi behind tlie couch, or o\er his head. He sprang 
out of tied and made foi the window, but fell gasping to 
the floor. 

He was ill for a long time and was cared for b\ Masha 
and Lukerya, the wiclow'ed claughtei ol Kulugurcn. Her 
husband, a cooper, drank himself to death during a 
wedding p.uty at the Tolokonniko\ s, site lost one e\e, 
and, ha\ing no hope of getting anothei husband, took to 
caiing for cliildren or the sick, or assisting neighbours 
witli theii housework. Slie was fat, black-haired and 
good-natured, *ind fond of the bottle. When she had had 
;i drop she would laugh gaih and tell stories that were 
always about one thing: human gieed. 

“.\fter dinner the X’edenevev’s granns would always 
take out a piece of string and measuie how much pie was 
left and hide the siring awa\ in her |)ocket.'’ 

And she would go off into a fit of laughter that made 
the tears roll clown fier cheeks. 

“Once I sa)s to Bykov: ‘ Timofei Pa\lovich,' 1 says, ‘\ou 
feed your hogs better than your help.' ‘So I should,* .sa\s 
he, ‘what need have I of a fat workni;m, but a fat hog's 
moiU7 pcK’ket."’ 
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And again she went off into a gaJe of laughter. 

It was as if the only thing she noticed in people was 
their stinginess and greed, and as if her only purpose in 
life was to testify to this. Kozhemyakin hated her stories, 
and her raucous laughter made him wince. 

Will she never stop talking? he thought in despair. 

Sometimes he would bring himself to say: 

“Don’t, Lukerya, I’ve heard that story.’’ 

“Have you now?’’ she would ask in surprise; then, 
after holding her tongue a little while, she would begin all 
over again. 

“Once at the Brodovs — ’’ 

His illness made Kozhemyakin anxious to draw up a 
will leaving all his property to the town. For this purpose 
he sent for Father Alexander. 

He was shocked by the change in the priest's appear- 
ance; it was as if he, too, had just come through a serious 
illness. He was taller and thinner, his eyes burned with a 
wild light in the deep sockets of his bony face and he 
reeked of vodka. He kept walking up and down as if he 
did not know how to sit still, pounding the floor with his 
heavy boot^ casting his eyes up at the ceiling and 
smoothing his hair. The skirts of his cassock would fly out 
like dark wings, and in spite of his cassock and his long 
hair, he bore little resemblance to a cleric. 

When Kozhemyakin told him why he had sent for him, 
he seemed overjoyed. He made the sign of the cross ovei 
him and kissed him on the forehead as if he were dead. 

“So this is the end of your feeble revolt!’’ 

Kozhemyakin sighed at the memory of the incident 
with Maxim. 

“You call it feeble?’’ he said. 

“Oh, yes; very feeble, indeed,’’ he said, gazing at the 
finger he held in front of his face. “All of us are given to 
revolting feebly against the forces pulling us away from 
what is near and dear to us. Russia’s ailment (as proved by 
one of our great minds) is due to the great gulf between 
her intellectual and spiritual essence. Unhappily our souls 
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are vessels filled with a poisonous fluid that eats into 
them. Oh, miserable Russia!” 

He lifted up his arms and shook them, and 
Kozhemyakin, unable to comprehend his words and 
having little faith in what he said, thought to himself: 

Just what is this Russia he talks about? 

“A perpetual conflict rages within us between what is 
our f)wn and what has been grafted on to us from outside 
and poisons our blood. It is against this latter that all ol us 
make a feeble revolt,” said the priest with growing 
vehemence and as if speaking to himself. As he listened to 
him, Kozhemyakin remembered Tiunov, who, although 
speaking softly, always seemed to be shouting, while this 
man, consumed by an inner fire, shouted when he spoke 
and yet his words did not reach the heart. It was 
exhausting to listen to him, and when he launched on a 
discourse about the khlysty and the beguny and other 
heretical sects that had broken awa> from the true 
Church, Kozhemyakin intc*rrupted him to ask: 

“Is your wife \cry angry with me?” 

The priest came to a standstill in the middle of the 
room as if listening to some distant unintelligible sound or 
trying to recall something forgotten. 

“What did you say?” he asked after a moment. 

Kozhemyakin timidly repeated his (jucstion. 

The priest sat down and pushed l)ack his hair with 
both hands. 

“She never gets angry,” he said .sadl\. “She's a sort of 
judge who applies the yardstick of dull reason to 
everything and refu.ses to recognize anything that falls 
outside that yardstick.” 

He gave a sad, c]uivering smile and drew a deep 
breath. 

“Yes, whatever falls outside the sphere of reason 
doesn’t exist for her.” 

Again he leaped to his feet and flung out the wide 
sleeves of his casscK'k. 

“But many things that are absurd, humiliating and 
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fatal for the spirit, fall outside the sphere of reason — ” 

He bent down to Kozhemyakin, who felt his hot and 
tainted breath on his face: 

— and yet they exist." 

“Yes," said .the sick man, closing his eyes wearily. 

The priest turned away, put on his hat and went out, 
trying to step softly in his heavy hoots and holding out his 
arms as if he were blind. 

Kozhemyakin felt ashamed. In one of the hardest 
moments of his life this man had been the only one who 
had not abandoned him, and be knew he owed him 
gratitude. But he did not feel grateful and he had no faith 
in the priest, who only made things seem even more 
uncertain and incomprehensible than ever. 

The priest began to call on him fre(|uentl), bringing 
with him papers that he read aloud and pronounced as 
worthless. 

Evidently he has nowhere else to go, thought 
Kozhemyakin with indifference. 

One day when the priest came he louiul Masha aticJ 
Nikon at Kozhemyakin's. He greeted them as waimly as if 
they were old acquaintances, and, after taking a turn 
about the room, came to a halt and stood smiling at them 
while they eyed him as a crow eyes a eexk. 

"What a charming couple!” he said suddenly. 

Masha bent down to hide her blushes. 

"Have you been married long?” he asked, coming up 
to her. 

"We’re not married,” said Nikon hurriedly, biting his 
moustache. 

"They’re just friends,” put in the cmbarra.ssed 
Kozhemyakin. 

But Masha got up and said serenely: 

"They’re both lying to you. Father. I’m this man's 
mistress. Remember? I confessed to you not .so long ago.” 

The priest’s face clouded and he fell back, muttering 
something under his breath and digging his hands in his 
pockets. 
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“Oh, I see. No, I don’t remember — but — yes, this is a 
special case....” 

He was utterly at a loss. After murmuring something 
else unintelligible he went away looking very pitiable, 
almost like a tramp, in his old crushed hat and threadbare 
( asso( k. 

Masha went to see him to the gate and Nikon said as 
he watched her go; 

“She’s a mischief-maker, that Masha.” 

“She is,” agreed Kozhemyakin with a sigh of relief. “I 
was afraid he’d call you to account.” 

Nikon got up and began to pace the floor with lowered 
head. 

“I like that priest.” he saici as if to himself. “It's only 
because of him I go to church. He reads the service in a 
special way: very softly, as if he was telling us a story in 
set ret, and a ver) cheerless story, bv the way. Sometimes I 
feel like going up to him when he’s all alone and say- 
ing, ‘What’s the trouble, Father?’ But the fact is 1 don’t 
really want to get into conversation with him or make 
his acc]uainlance. A funnv thing: a bird as pretty 
as the kingfisher doesn't sing, while the nightingale's 

a drab, grey little treature. How do von explain 

that?” 

Masha (anie back and planted her.sell in front t)f 
Nikon with folded aims. 

“So you were afraid to tell the truth?” she said 

spitefully. 

He laised his hand and gave her a little push in the 
lorehead. 

“Rubbish," he said with a little laugh. “'Fell the truth? 
You just wanteci to make mischief, that's all.” 

I’hank goodness I never got married, thought 

Kozhemyakin. 

During his illness Masha and Nikon became very much 
at home in his house and Masha behaved as unceremoni- 
ously with him as if he were an old man. This piqued him, 
and one day he said to her: 
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“You certainly are free and easy with me. Anybody 
would think 1 was a child." 

She laughed. 

“Oh, come now! As if you*d do for a lover! You’ve got 
a conscience. Look what you went through on account of 
Marfa, and what was she to you? A mere port of call, so to 
speak. Oh, no; you ought to be a husband; you were born 
for one woman and the whole trouble is you haven’t 
found the right one." 

When Nikon learned that Kozhemyakin had willed all 
his property to the town and had invested all his capital in 
Sukhobayev’s enterprise, he said complacently: 

“A very good thing: nothing left for you to worry 
about. Sukhobayev won’t let you down, he’ll keep his 
promises. He’s ambitious above all." 

Masha was taken aback. For a long time she stood 
staring at him with round eyes and quivering brows as if 
she could not believe her ears. 

“Have you really given him everything?" 

“Everything." 

For a moment she stood biting her lip. 

“But that’s almost wicked!" she exclaimed at last. 

“Why wicked?" 

“Because — oh, just because." Then, with a sigh: 
“That’s what comes of being single." 

“You don’t understand these things," said 
Kozhemyakin, offended by her attitude. 

“No, I don’t," she confessed. 

For some time she said nothing, but at last, looking at 
him appealingly, she asked: 

“Wouldn’t it have been better to have adopted an 
orphan and left everything to him, poor child? The town! 
What’s the town? Just a collection of everybody." 

He tried excitedly to explain to her. She listened, 
licking her lips as Sukhobayev had done, then gave a little 
laugh and interrupted him. 

“Oh, very well; it’s your own affair. And may your 
grave grow roses instead of weeds.” 
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For I he rest of the evening she was very attentive to 
him, but laughed at him again a little later. 

“Oh, Matvei Savelyevich,” she said, “if all men were 
like you we women would have an easy time of it!” 

When he had retovered and began going out, it 
became clear to him that Masha was not the only one who 
could not understand why he had made such a will. 
Almost everybody looked upon him as a sort of pious 
idiot, and their glances were both pained and reproachful. 

“Schoc^ls ought to be financed by the town treasury,” 
grumbled Srnagin, “and what we merchants need is a 
Loan Fund.” 

“I’m not so sure,” said Bazunov “1‘hcre‘s something 
to say for schools, of course, but on the other hand — ” 

Kulugurov laughed at Matvei. 

“Frightened of what’ll happen to you after you die?” 
he said to him. “Thought you'd better pave \ ourself a 
load to paradise?” 

Tolokonnikov's attitude surprised Kozhemyakin: with a 
wink he sidled over and whispered rnysteriousl) in his ear- 

“You’ve made a great mistake. Have \ou foi gotten 
what it says in Fcclesiastes? ‘He that mcreaseth knowledge 
increaseth sorrow!”’ 

And, touching his forehead with his finger, he hurried 
away as if he had done a good deed. 

Revyakin made a vain attempt to focus both eyes cm 
him at once as he muttered: 

“Why didn’t you give the monev tc^ me? I'd have 
invested it in a great c ause. I’ve found guides — wonderful 
(reatures — unknown and invisible, but all-knowing and 
all-secing.” 

But the attitude of these people to his will was nerthing 
compared with how they felt when the) discovered that he 
had invested all his capital in Sukhobayev's business. 

“You’re an idiot, that’s clear, and not even a pious 
one,” declared Srnagin curtly, his flabby cheeks shaking 
like? jelly, and Kozhemyakin could see this was the general 
opinion. 
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The only one who defended him was Khryapov, who, 
wiping away his copious tears with claw-like hands, cried 
out in front of everybody: 

“You did the right thing, Kozhemyakin!^’ 

Soon Kozhemyakin noticed that people seemed to have 
grown tired of treating him with sarcasm and hostility; 
that the) had, in fact, lost all interest in him. They no 
longer invited him to their houses and no one but 
Sukhobayev ever came to see him. They even bowed to 
him in passing with reluctant condescension, as if doing 
him a favour. 

At first this depressed and angered him, but one day 
he thought to himself: 

Why is it that I take to all the worthless nobodies like 
Nikon, Tiunov and Drozdov, who attach themselves to 
me, and I can’t manage to like the businessmen of the 
town, not even Sukhobayev? I’ve been moving in their set 
for almost four years now, and what but a feeling of 
bitterness has it brought me? 

And suddenly everything began revolving in the 
opposite direction, drawing him into the vortex of event.s 
of an entirely different kind. 

Nikon Maklakov stopped coming to sec him so often: 
indeed, he would not put in an appearance for a week or 
two at a time. Kozhemyakin heard that he had taken to 
drink, and every time he met him he noticed that he was 
ageing rapidly. The bald spots at his temples were making 
deep inroads into his curly hair, the wrinkles at the 
corners of his eyes were deepening, and his gaiety, though 
more boisterous than ever, seemed forced. 

One day he said to Kozhemyakin: 

“Pyotr Posulov’s a decent chap; he’s got a good heart. 
I met him the other day. I was sitting in the tap-room of 
The Lisbon singing ‘The Greening Gardens’ and when I 
finished, a man sitting in the corner got up and stood 
looking at me with his face all shining — you know, the 
look of a music-lover — and then he comes over to me like 
a blind man, stumbling against tables and people, his eyes 
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lull of tears, and seizes my hand. ‘Thank you,’ he says, 
‘I’ve never heard that song sung like that before.’ I’m not 
much of a singer as you know — my singing’s more like 
reciting. But that brought us together. He sang in the 
church choir when he was a boy and when he came here 
he was assistant choir-master. He’s acted in the theatre, 
loo, and loves it. In a word, he’s been about.” 

Nikon bent his head and gave a little laugh as he 
scratched the back of his neck. 

‘‘I became as infatuated with him as if he was a girl, 
fje had no wc^rk and nowhere to live. All his father’s 
property had been sold lor debts — Sukhobaye\ bought it. 
So I found a place for him.” 

“Where?” asked Kozhemyakin. 

“At Masha’s. Working in their shop.” 

There was a pause. 

“Aren’t you afraid?” asked Kozhemyakin. 

Nikon sang a little couplet in reply: 

However you fear it, try not to (orne neat it, 

Theie's no escaping love! 

“A .silly song,” he laughc'd. “One of the latest. Zosima 
taught it to me.” 

“What’s he doing?” 

“Drinking. He .seems to have had a dream. Keeps 
talking about mysterious people, about a carpenter who 
knows the secret of all things, so that even the German 
tsar is afraid of him. Pass me the vodka.” 

“And Masha?” 

“Masha?” repeated Nikon, falling into a leverie. 

After this he did not return for some time, then came 
once or twice in a drunken stale. He whistled and shouted 
and wandered about the house with a bewildered look in 
his eyes, and behind his levity Kozhemyakin caught the 
wry smile of a bitter, irrepressible longing. At last one 
Sunday he came to see him rowdily drunk and accom- 
panied by a good-looking young man in his early twenties 
wearing a fashionable black .suit. As the young man held 
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out his hand he clicked his heels together in an amusing 
way and said in a splendid deep voice: 

“My name’s PycUr Alexeyevich Posulov.” 

“Looks like his father, doesn’t he^’’ criecf Nikon. 

Posulov was fair-complexioned. There was something 
feminine in the soft shy glance of his large eyes and the 
self-conscious smile of his red lips. Before sitting down he 
asked permission. 

“Tell him what we’ve come for, Pyotr,” said Nikon, 
tossing hack his thinning hair. 

And Posulov began jx^rsuasively: 

“We've come to you with a pressing reejuest, Matvei 
Savelyevich: help us to start a choir for the cathedral.” 

Ko/hemyakin smiled as he listened to him, nodded his 
head and promised his assistance. 

I might have had such a son, he thought enviousi). 

When young Posulov had gone he turned to Nikon 
with a sigh. 

“A fine young chap,’’ he said. 

“Yes, isn’t he?” 

“Young and pure. A tine cluip.” 

Nikon went over to him and bent dcnvii. 

“But Tve lost Masha,” he said in a flat \oi(e. 

“To him?” 

“Of course.” 

He took a seat facing Ko/hemyakin and told him the 
whole story; told it slowly and reminiscently, as if recalling 
something frejm the dim past: 

“When I took him to her house the first time 1 could 
tell by her eyes and het mocking tone I was playing the 
fool. She let me know it. Later she said to me, ‘Aren’t you 
afraid?’ ‘No,’ I said. ‘And won’t yc3u be sorry?’ How could 
I admit 1 was afraid and would be sorry? I'hat made her 
angry. ‘You never really lovcci me,’ she .said. She was 
lying, of cemrse; just trying to excuse herself.” 

He stcjpped speaking, .swallowed a glass of vcwlka, 
sniffed at a bit of bread and rolled it into a ball. Through 
the open window came the warm and fragrant breath c)l 
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ilu‘ ordiarcl; leaves were riistliiij;, birds were singing. 
Nikon got up, losseci lh<* ball of bread through the 
wi?idow and made for th<' door. 

“Cioofl-liye,” he said. 

Ko/hemyakin sjtw him to the gale. (]U)uds wer<^ spread 
out across the sky like a flock of enormous birds; foi a 
niomeni a pale sun glanced down between their wings at 
ihe dry, dusty earth, fhcMi hid iis face. .Shadows dragged 
(hemsc'lves across ihe c‘arlh, scaling the roofs of houses 
and wrapping th<*mselv(‘s loiincl the trees, robbing the 
grc'en and gold lea\c‘s of their lustre. Some carpenters 
were singing a song as thev lifted a i)eam, and the melody 
was as slow and dark as the* shadous A drunken tailor' 
named Batahancn < arnc' staggc‘iirrg down the street, 
Iranging the* fence* with his fist, his c‘\c's fixed on the 
ground, muttering to himself: 

“No^ \'er\ wc‘ll, so it's no" 

>oung cock that had just scrambled out from under 
a fence* dartc‘d under the drunkard's fec*t flapping its 
wings He stoppc*d, holding on to the fence with one* 
hand, lifted otre leg, and let out .i shrill whistle*. 

Ko/hernyakin diopped his head and went h.tc k into 
the \.ud. 

Once* more his house* became* a centre of actixitv. 

Iw’icc* a we*c*k little* hoys, tagged aird barefoot, came 
running into the vaixl with a joNful *ur, as if the\ had just 
concjucred a gr'c*at eneinx. Sin little gills Witlked in 
sedately and |)lanted lhernsebc*s in conrers, where the\ 
sc|ueale*d like little* puppies, c*agei and vc*t afraid to attract 
attention. The tenors were for the most part ga\ anci 
foppish, one of them c*xen carried a w.rlking-stick 
and wore a ring on the eurvc*d little finger c^f his left 
hand. Basses with big mouths and long hearefs lined them- 
selves up in the shacie of the barn and cleared their 
throats impressively. Among this mot lev crowd the gentle 
Bosiilov fluttered like a pige^m. Waving his vic^lin, he 
would ci'V-' 

‘‘Attention, ple.ise! Just a minute!" 
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He drew notes on the barn door and pointed to them 
with his bow. 

“What is the name of this one?” he would ask. 

The violin led the way; a consumptive lad with his coal 
buttoned up to his chin and a scar cleaving one cheek 
from ear to mouth, sang in a fine tenor voice; the clear 
soprano of Lyuba Matushkina soared gaily; Yakovlev, a 
chemist's assistant, sang in a baritone, holding his chin 
with one hand. And suddenly Makhalov, the smith, a man 
with eyes like an ox's, opened wide his big black mouth 
and let out an “O-o-o!" that drowned out all other 
sounds — the violin, the singers and the murmur of the 
people who had congregated outside the gate. Posulov put 
his fingers in his ears and leaped about as if stung; it was 
very funny to see him with his face screwed up and his 
violin sticking out of one ear, his bow out of the other 
Everyone burst out laughing, rcnking to and fro and 
gesticulating, and the smith, holding his hand over his 
mouth, roared between his fingers: 

“Let out t<x) much steam again?” 

Kozhemyakin watched them from behind the potted 
plants on the window-sill, smiling and joining in softly it 
the song was one he knew. From the yard a certain 
sadness came wafting into his soul. 

Occasionally a sharp eye would detett him silting there 
and then the children would whisper to one anolhei : 

“Look, there he is.” 

“Where?” 

“Over there.” 

Kozhemyakin would withdraw, thinking to himself: 

That’s the way they talk about goblins. 

Shakir, old and silent, would be sure to have found an 
inconspicuous retreat where he could listen undisturbed, 
his eyes narrowed and a gentle smile on his face, and near 
him would be the tipsy, bedraggled Nikon, who also wore 
a flickering smile on his red and haggard face. 

“Still drinking, Nikon?” Kozhemyakin once said to him 
reprovingly. 
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“Still drinking, brother.” 

“Why do you do it?” 

“When a man’s drunk he trusts everybody,” said 
Nikon with an odd catch in his voice. “A drunkard’s sure 
of everything — the devils are green and people are good. 
(]an you find a good man when youVe sober? Not for love 
nor money. But I can find one for you easily — there he 
is!” 

And he pointed to Posulov. 

Masha took her husband to the asylum in V^)rgorod 
and came back looking thin and dejected, her eyes bigger 
and darker than ever and her lips dry and drawn into a 
hard light line. She talked less, but she seemed more 
restless and there was a cautious uncertainty in her walk, 
as if she were walking along a ledge. 

One evening she dressed herself tarefully and went to 
see Kozhemyakin. As they were ha\ing tea in the orchard 
she suddenly said: 

“I want to talk to you, Matvei Savelyevich. I’m siik to 
death of the bestial, senseless life I live; perhaps it's 
because I’m getting old, or perhaps it's because I have no 
children, but sometimes I feel like putting an end to 
everything.” 

Kozhemyakin tried to think of something comforting 
to say to her, but he found that his heart and head were 
cold and dark. 

“Can’t you say something?” he heard her demanding. 
He pulled himself together and rubbed his chest. 

‘‘I’m afraid you ought to change your ways,” he 
murmured cpiickly. “You ought to cluKise between those 
two.” 

She got up and went to stand under one of the trees. 

“So Nikon has complained to you, has he?” she asked. 

“He told me.” 

‘‘That I want that other — that Pyotr?” 

‘‘Yes.” 

‘‘He’s a fool,” she said softly and without malice, 
breaking off a birch twig and fanning herself with it. 
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*‘If only there wi re children — if only I had one cliild 
ol his! But he’s burning himself up with vodka, the 
wietch!” 

Ko/heniyakin waited with strained attention for words 
to conic to him that he might speak to this woman whom 
he had been so fond of and anxious about. But again he 
felt — could almost see — his own emptiness. 

I’m dying from my head down, he thought in horror. 

“What’s the matter?" asked Masha, coming over and 
peering into his faie. 

“Nothing special," he replied, feeling ashamed. “I — I 
don’t know — " 

Sighing, she walked slowly awa\ . 

“It's clear no help can be got liom you men," he 
heard her say; then: “Oh, (iod!” 

She wandered ab<»ut tlie on haul a little anil went awa\ 
without saying g<Mid-byc. Ko/hemv«»kin s«it on loi a lon^ 
lime, scrutinizing himself as in a looking-glass and 
growing more and more afiaid. 

The shadows thickened as e\ening advanied, turning 
into the darkness of night; a faint murmui ( ame from the 
trees, the stars floated in a blaik sky on width the Milk\ 
Way was a pale smear, and in (he tonveiu gat den 
somebody was (hopping wood and grunting, reminding 
Ko/hemyakin of Posulov's father. Dew fell, the aii grew 
damp and the chill of autumn penetrated his he.irt. He 
tried to concentrate his thoughts on something seiene and 
harmless, something outside himself, whidi would not 
inspire fear. 

The owls don’t hoot any more now that Sukhobaye\ is 
draining the swamp. They inu.sl have flown awa). 

The gate into the orchard was ojx'ned and he could 
heat feet scraping over the ground. 

Out of the darkness tose the lean, bent form of the 
Tatar. 

“Is that you, Shakir?" 

“Yes. Why are you not asleep?" 

“And what about you?" 
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Ignoring his question, the Talar came up to the table 
and stood with his l)elly pressed against one corner of it. 

‘You must sleep,” he said. 

“Plenty of time foi that,” replied Kozhemyakin 
thoughtfidly. “'riiere’s no hurry.” 

Sliakir drew a deep sigh, turned and went away. 

“You ought to have yourself (hrislened, you’ll be 
dying soon,” said Kozhemyakin. “They’d give you a 
Russian name. It’s high time you and I were thinking 
about the real things of life.” 

Without answering, the Tatar vanished in the narrow 
opening between the dark branches. This was frightening. 
Kozhemyakin got up, glanced to left and right and cjuickly 
inacfe his vv^ay from the orchard with his hanefs stretched 
out in front of him; e\ery time he touchc'd a branch his 
heart almost stopped beating. 

rhe thought of death leiiinied to him with increasing 
lrec|ueiuy after that evening and strove gradually, mali- 
ciously, to drive out all other thoughts. At fiist he 
acceptc'd it meekly and without protest, tliough it robbe^d 
fiiin of all interest in life and people. And then one day, 
on catching sight of himself in the looking-gl.iss, he was 
slun ked l)y the dazed, mori)id expression of his face and 
the almost guilty look in his eyes. He felt sorry for himself 
and resentful. He frowned and glanced about as if looking 
for something with which to i<*ar away the sticky grey 
cobwebs clinging to his soul. Tor a while he wandered 
aimlessly about the house and at last sank wearily into his 
l.ivourile chair by the window, where he sal gazing blankly 
at the feathery green wall of foliage and the pale sky 
above, hoping that sc^mething exira<n'dinary would hap- 
pen to shake him up and efrive away his weariness. 

Sukhobayev came to see him, shaggy and bristling, in a 
dusty, crumpled cap smelling of bog water, with a 
tape-line in his pocket and a long narrow^ notebook in his 
hand. He sat down, .slapped his knee with the boc^k and 
hissed through clencheci teeth* 

“A fine lot, these townsmen! (lood for nothing but to 



put a spoke in the wheel of any decent undertaking. You 
wouldn’t believe how lazy they are, Matvei Savelyevich — 
and how greedy! How can a man be lazy ^uid greedy ai 
the same time? It’s beyond me. This town’s more like a 
den of thieves than a respectable community. Highway 
robbers ready to fall on the first person they meet and rip 
the shirt off his back.” He leaped up and shook his book 
over his head in an outburst of feeling. ‘‘But I’ll show 
them! They’ll not get a chance to suck my blood!” He 
collapsed into the chair again, shrugged his shoulders and 
narrowed his piercing eyes: “Where’s the sense of it? No 
sense. I tell them plainly: ‘This piojcct will benefit the 
town as a whole and every citizen in it. You’ve poisonc-d 
the river; we’ll purify it. Ycm’xe got no good drinking 
water; well give it you.’ They won’t listen, won’t believe 
what they're told. ‘It's just because you’ll make a profit oui 
of it,’ they say. Idiots, what do they think I’m working foi '^ 
To make a profit for my ancestors? I say to them 
‘Respected fellow-citizens, every year there are fires in oui 
town that cause untold damage and losses. What we need 
is to build brick houses.’ ‘You just say that because you'w 
bemght up a lot of clay from the Balymeiy peasants to 
start a brick yard.’ Well, so I have, and I intend to build a 
brick yard because somebody’s got to build a brick yard, 
and naturally a thing that we’ve got to do will bring prolit 
to whoever does it.” 

Kozhemyakin gave a little laugh. ‘‘Wc*’ve got to die. 
and who will that bring profit to?” 

“Die?” repealed Sukhobayev in astonishment. “Win 
die? Death’s a gCK)d long way off yet. First let’s have a little 
taste of life.” And, caught up in a new train of thought, 
he went on with animation: “We’ve got to trv to get the 
Bubnov mansion for our new schcK)l, Matvei Savclyevidi 
It’s in a gcx)d po.sition and can be bought for a song. Shall 
I start negotiating? Very well. I’ll begin easy-like.” 

Sometimes he would sit with half-closed eyes and a 
smile playing over his lips, giving himself up to his 
dreams. * 
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“In another ten years you won’t recognize this town or 
the people in it — it’ll be as pretty as a picture, upon my 
word!” And he would run the pointed tip of his tongue 
over his lips. 

He’s not afraid of life, mused Kozhemyakin. 

Kozhemyakin longed to talk about death, but there was 
IK) one to talk to. Every time he broached the subject with 
Shakir, the Tatar would maintain an obstinate silence or 
frown and walk away. P'oka was incapable of talking about 
anything at all. Nikon, permanently drunk, did not listen 
U) him, and Posulov was too slight an acquaintance to talk 
to about such matters. 

Posulov always had something new and interesting to 
tell him. 

“Have you ever noticed that skinny tenor with the scar 
on his cheek, Matvei Savelyevich? He’s a foundling. His 
name’s Prachkin and he comes from Petukhov Hill. A 
tailor by trade. He’s got lots of ideas; says we ought to 
band together against cruelty to human beings.’’ He drew 
his chair closer to Kozhemyakin and said in a low, intense 
voice, his blue eyes shot through with golden light: “We’ve 
got to get the people to declare they’ve had enough of 
cruelty.’’ 

“Whom are they to declare it to?” 

“To the world in general,” replied Posulov, somewhat 
taken aback. “But especially to those in power. Wouldn’t 
that be fine?’’ he said with growing confidence. “A 
declaration of the will of the people: ‘We’ve had eiunigh 
of ugliness and rudene.ss. We want to live decently and be 
happy.’ What a difference it’d make!” And he fell to 
dreaming, a bright smile lighting his face. “A wonderful 
idea!” he breathed at last. 

Kozhemyakin grew increasingly fond of him. The 
lively glance of his clear blue eyes, his keen interest in life, 
his eagerness to be doing things and to draw as many 
people as possible into his activities, made Kozhemyakin 
take an almost paternal interest in him. 

More and more often new ideas cropped up. Like 
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newborn chicks they pecked through the drab shell ol 
Okurov life and hopped away, little yellow balls of flufi, 
peeping cheerily. They were amusing and ,the smile they 
evoked was a kindly one. 

Even Nikon felt this. He said one day: 

“People seem to be livening up, Matvei Savelyevich — 
have you noticed it? Their voices have got more body to 
them and they smile more often. When I say insulting 
things just for the fun of it, instead of getting angry as 
they used to do, they just laugh. And yet they all seem to 
bear a grudge, ncU against each other, but against 
someh(Kly else, somebexiy unseen and unknown.” 

Kozhemyakin glanced at his sodden face, thinning han 
and watery eyes. 

“How are you and Masha getting on?” he asked. 

“Me and Masha?” I'he light went out of his eyes. “1 
don’t know. Don’t ask me about that; ask her. Or Posulo\ 
They know. I don’t. Here, give me something to wet m\ 
whistle.” 

In silence he drank glass after glass of vodka, and 
when he was completely drunk he flopped down in a 
corner of* the yard. The sombre Foka went over to linn, 
prodded him with the toe of his bool, sighed noisily and 
walked away with a slow, heavy tread. 

Kozhemyakin was incensed. He leaned out of the 
window to rebuke the porter, but he only gasped and 
spluttered without uttering a word. 

It’s them I want to s))eak to, he thought. I want to tell 
them they can’t let a good man go to the dogs like 
that. 

He put on his (oat and cap and went tf) the 
market-place, making up a speech as he went about how 
they must take pity on Nikon, show him kindness and 
not allow him to wallow in the dirt and drink himself to 
death. 

He found Masha sitting with a book in a c(K)1 dark 
shop stacked from floor to ceiling with haberdashery. 
When they had exchanged greetings Kozhemyakin in- 
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stanlly began speaking of Nikon in a halting, embarrassed 
way. A smile flashed in the woman’s eyes, then she 
narrowed them, hit her lip and said firmly: 

“Don’t talk to me about Nikon. It’s none of your 
business and you don’t kn«>w what it costs me. You men 
only know women from the waist down, not from the 
breast up — the breast she feeds you wretches with. Never 
will you understand that a husband or a lover can he like 
a child to her.” 

He saw that her teeth were clenched, and this 
frightened and confounded him. 

“I didn’t mean to say anything I shouldn’t,” he 
murmured. “He’s a good man and very unhappy.” 

“He’s always been unhappy,” she said, pronouncing 
each word distinctly. “I tried to make him happy. Oh, 
well, let’s not talk about it.” But she added with a trace of 
resentment: “Not to he happy with a woman like me! 
Why, I .shared my very soul with him!” 

She wiped her mouth and forehead with her handker- 
chief and heaved a sigh that was mc^re like a groan. After 
a few more uncomfortable minutes, Kozhemyakin took his 
leave. 

I’hat night, rouseci from sleep by a dreadful sense of 
loneliness, he lit the lamp and peered into all the dark 
corners of the room before he took out his notebook and 
wrote’ 


“I have been so busy trying to swim against the 
current that I have not even found time to write in my 
notebook, and yet all I have managed to do is whirl round 
and round, without getting anywhere, and now here I am, 
all alone, cut and bruised by the overhanging banks and 
submerged rocks, peering into my soul as into a looking- 
glass. All my life I have tried to understand others but I 
do not understand myself, I do not see what is the main 
thing and there is nothing clear and definite that I can say 
about myself.” 
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He read what he had written and made a wry face: 

All false. When did I ever try to swim against the 
current? 

He ruminated a while, turned the page and began 
once more to pen his neat, well-formed letters: 

“Give me thy blessing, oh Lord, that I may confess all 
without fear or falsehood and without holding anything 
back. 

“As I look at the people about me I see to my sorrow 
that some, like myself, seek an easy path that will lead 
them round life and not into it, but that gets them 
nowhere, they just mark time in one spot until they wear 
themselves out and die without having brought benefit to 
themselves or anyone else. Other people, on the contrary, 
make straight for what they want, undergoing great 
suffering for the sake of it, but whether they ever get it or 
not no one can say.” 

No good. No good at all. These aren’t my real 
thoughts, he said to himself, and, putting down his pen, 
sat for some time staring blankly at the stars twinkling 
above the black trees of the orchard. The hushed sounds 
of night came floating in at the window and the leaves of 
the plants on the window-sill stirred gently. 

He opened a book he had borrowed from Posulov and 
stared with distrust at the even lines of print: 

“They all promised to cling to one another, to help 
one another at all times, to rescue one another from 
danger, to sacrifice their lives for one another if necessary 
and to avenge the death of any of their number.’’ 

Kozhemyakin drew the lamp nearer without taking his 
eyes off the book. 

“So sacred was this vow that a father would take 
vengeance on his own son to fulfil the demands of the 
blood-contract made with the brotherhood.’’ 

He closed the book for a second, then re-opened it 
cautiously at the first page, put his elbows on^the table 
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arul began to read. He read as long as his eyes could see, 
and when at last he raised his head he discovered that the 
room was light and the trees in the orchard had thrown 
off the heavy robes of night. 

Surprised, he got up and walked about the room, 
smiling to himself and shaking his weary head. 

So that’s what b(K)ks are for, he thought. .So that you 
don’t notice the passage of time. 

Snatches of what he had read floated through his 
mind like clouds, changing colour and shape, merging, 
separating, vanishing. He made ncr effort tc^ hold on to 
them, so astonished was he by the magic force that could 
make him forget himself so utterly. 

A little later he undressed, lay down and fell fast 
asleep. 

Next morning, as he was washing himself in the 
kiu'hen, he said to Shakir: 

“Tell anyone who asks for me that I’m not at home.” 

“Even Nikon?’’ 

Kozhemyakin coirsidered. 

“Yes, even Nikon. Anyone at all. I shall be \er> busy.” 

After breakfast he seated himself by the window and 
opened the b<K)k again. 

Reading came lo he essential to him. It was as if he 
had been going down a long pathway through open fields 
and had been stared at from all sides by hostile eyes which 
seemed to be demanding something of him; he longed to 
hide from them but there w'as nowhere to hide; and now 
he had found a sequestered niche from which he could 
not get SC3 much as a glimpse of the irritating life around 
him, a niche in which he could live withcnii ncMicing the 
dull monotonous passage of time. He read slowly, going 
again and again over the lines that pleased him most, and 
whenever he approached the end of a bcxik he would 
anxiously finger the diminishing pages that remained. 

He went out less than ever, and when Posulov’s choir 
gathered in his hemse and practised the Doxology again 
and again, Kozhemyakin would frown and say to himself: 
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How long are they going to keep that up? 

He read the works of Kostomarov, the story of the 
Pugachev revolt, Pushkin’s Captains DaughUr and Bans 
Godunov, but not his poetry. 

“That’s for children, I have no need of poetry. 1 want 
some more history,” he said to Posulov. 

“There is no more history.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the startled and incredul- 
ous Kozhemyakin. 

“I haven’t got any more b<K)ks on history.” 

“Then get some. When you go to Vorgorod for goods 
ril give you some money to buy b(x)ks. Serious ones. Ask 
somebody what to buy.” 

So accustomed had he become to reading that he could 
not get through a day without it, and if he had no new 
book he would re-read old ones. Amazed by the strength 
of his passion he said to himself: 

Fancy that! I used to look down on people who had a 
passion for cards and other things, but look at me now. 

Scxm after this Nikon Maklakov died. One niglit in a 
drunken state he climbed to the top of the fire-tower, and 
when they tried to force him to come back he rcsi.sted, fell 
down the stairs and struck his head. 

Kozhemyakin was not surpri.sed that he should come 
to such an end; on the contrary, he had always been sure 
that something of the sort would happen to him. He was 
almost relieved when it did: Nikon was done for and 
Kozhemyakin did not have to worry about him any more 
But he was deeply affected by the funeral. 

It was a quiet funeral, but attended by a great main 
people. In the procession behind the coffin were many 
poor folk from the artisans’ settlement as well as from the 
town. Sukhobayev was there in a black suit, and Masha, 
grave and sombre, with a kerchief pulled down low ovei 
her eyes, and Smagin, blue with asthma, and other of the 
town’s leading citizens. 

Sukhobayev shook his smooth head as he said to 
Kozhemyakin: 
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“This isn't the first time a man talented by birth anti 
honest by nature has found life too much for him and 
taken to evil ways — a thing 1 shouldn’t say of the dead. 
How can it be explained? It’s very deep.” 

The warm dust of the road crept into Kozhemyakin’s 
nose and throat, and terrifying thoughts seeped into his 
mind. 

“We don’t know anything,” he murmured, his eyes on 
the ground. 

Between the shoulders of the people in front of him 
he caught a glimpse of the coffin and the waxen nose of 
Nikon sticking up in the air. Masha walked to the side, 
sighing and crossing herself. Sukhobayev glanced at her 
and said under his breath: 

“Strange things do go on.” 

After the funeral Semyon Maklako\, bowing apologeti- 
cally, invited people to the funeral feast. To Kozhemyakin 
he said, slapping himself on the thigh with his cap and 
darting glances from side to side: 

“You were his friend, do come and have .some 
pancakes.” 

Beggars wandered among the crowd, heading out dirt\ 
palms, wriggling their fingers like fat worms and pleading 
in nasal voices that stuck to the ear like fly-paper. 

We’re all beggars in this world, thought Ko/hemyakin 
as, almost uncon.sciou.sly, he dropped kopeks into their 
hands. 

He did not go to the funeral feast and regretted it 
when he got home. He was plunged in a black mcKxl thai 
no reading could dispel. Somehow he managed to pass tin 
day, and in the evening he went to .see Sukhobaye\. Hi 
found him sitting in his front garden reading the Bible 
They entered upon one of those easily forgotten discus 
sions that stir the soul by posing insoluble problems. 

“Lcx)k,” said the scrublied and polished Sukhobayev, 
(X)inting to the large letters, “here it’s put ver> plainh.” 

And he raised a warning finger threatening!) as he 
read in a loud and distinct voice: 
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“Except ye turn, and become as little children, ye shall 
in no wise enter into the Kingdom of Heaven,” 

He slammed the book shut. 

“I keep arguing with Posulov; he keeps telling people 
they must band together against cruelty and says the 
Bible’s the one and only law for all time. That’s true, of 
course, but then — ” 

He glanced round and lowered his voice. 

“ — but there’s plenty of cruelty in the Bible: fire and 
brimstone and the like. In the first place, Matvei 
Savelyevich, how is one to accept life ‘as a little child’, tell 
me that. There’s scarcely a thing happens but what a man 
wants to protest, and once he protests, where’s your ‘little 
child’? If you don’t stand up for yourself in this life you’ll 
always go about widi a bloody nose.” 

He jumped up, walked past Kozhemyakin and sal 
down again. 

“As soon as a man begins thinking the least little bit he 
runs into pins and prickles and can’t move a finger. 
Perhaps the best thing is just to shut your eyes and do 
what you like, and when it’s all over let whoever wants to 
decide whether you behaved as a little child or not. Any 
other way just leads to filth and savagery and that’s the 
truth. Don’t forget it's also written that if the tree bears no 
fruit, it shall be cut down and cast into the fire. There’s 
your fire and brimstone for you!” 

“I never dreamed you thought about such things,” 
said Kozhemyakin in surprise. 

Sukhobaycv shrugged his shoulders. 

“I’m a human being, aren’t I?” he said. “Of course I 
think about them. I’ve got a sharp eye and a quick brain. 
I’d like to do some good in this world and not have 
people think ill of me; I’d like to win their esteem. Even 
the saints wanted to be well-thought of; it’s our thinking 
well of them that makes them saints.” 

“We’re threatened on all sides,” said Kozhemyakin 
with a deep .sigh. 

Already .he was tired of talking to Sukhobaycv; whal 
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he said drew a tight ring of oppressive thoughts around 
him. 

“By whom?” asked his host aggressively. “Isn’t it by 
our own selves? And the Lord God calling down to us: ‘Be 
like little children.’ But how’s a man to be as a little child 
when everybody looks upon him as a rascal?” 

Kozhemyakin evaded the issue by asking wearily: 

“When do you expect to finish that building you’re 
putting up in the market-place?” 

Sukhobayev darted a sharp glance at him, then drew 
himself up and launched on an account of his numerous 
undertakings. 

I should never have gone to sec him, thought 
Kozhemyakin as he walked back along the street through 
the shadows cast by the moon. I’m an old man, I’ve lived 
half a century, why should I bother my head with such 
things? All I want is peace. I’ve tried hard to find a place 
where I fit. Enough of it! Of course if a person’s got 
sufficient faith, one word from him can wither a fig-tree, 
but if he hasn’t got this faith, build as many buildings as 
you like and still you’ll find no peace. 

He walked as u.sual, hugging walls and fences, 
bru.shing them now with his shoulder, now* with his elbow': 
from time to time a black shadow would spring up in 
front of him and bounce oxer the ground, cfragging him 
along behind it, and as he watched its movements he 
sighed and said to himself: 

So now Nikon's dead. And Shakir w-ill soon be 
following him; he’s half-dead already. 

When Posulox returneci and brought him a big box of 
new books he was overjoyed. He instantly cut the pages of 
all of them and arranged them in txvo high stacks on the 
floor beside his desk; from them he selected Solovyc3v’s 
History, put it on his desk, opened it at the first page and 
walked up and down in front of it for some time, 
pc)stponing the pleasure of beginning. 

Sexin he was again reading all day long; reading until 
his eyes ached, jealously guarding his solitude, going 
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nowhere, taking no interest in anything, hardly bothering 
to glance at the hands of the clock that noted the passage 
of time on the yellow fly-spotted face. 

The grey pages of the thick volume told of events in a 
heavy, unimpassioned tongue, saying little of people; 
human speech was not heard, human faces were not seen; 
from time to time the dead murmured complaints that did 
not touch the heart, chilled as it was by the unfeeling 
language of the book. 

Kozhemyakin dug into the pages as a bird digs into a 
snowbank in winter, but he was more disinterested than 
the bird, for while the latter seeks food, he sought noth- 
ing but to lose himself. He got impressions of warring rul- 
ers, of human greed and ambition, quarrels and battles, 
theft and cruelty, dishonour and deception. There was 
something familiar in the dark and bloody confusion 
of it all and it evoked a cheerless yet consoling 
thought: 

People have always lived just as they live now. 

While reading he felt as if he were half-asleep, seeing 
visions that soothed his soul by telling the monotonous 
tale of man’s futile attempt to overcome life’s miser). 
Sometimes he would get up and pace the floor, mcntall) 
refuting the theories of Mark Vasilyevich, Yevgenia and 
other foolish people. 

It’s childish to suppose that life can be changed. How 
could it be? There’s nothing that could possibly cliange 
it — not even spending forty years in the wilderness. 
Wilderness, indeed! It’s the very essence of things, the 
very roots that are rotten. 

When he was away from a b<K)k, its influence 
remained with him. He saw reality through the dust of 
centuries and built up a barricade C3f b<K)k-lore io hold off 
disturbing thoughts. 

And yet life would not let him go, and strange indeed 
were the forms in which it pressed itself upon him. 

One day after choir practice, young curly-haired Lyuba 
Matiishkina*came to see him, looking as pretty as a picture 
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fvcMi though she was wearing patched bwts and a dress 
that was too long for her. 

. “May I speak to you?” 

She asked it so solemnly that the old man laughed in 
spite of himself and invited her to sit dcmn. She came 
gliding across the floor, smiling and looking at him with 
dear blue eyes, and she asked something of him, but he 
was too taken aback by her courage and appearance to 
grasp what it was. He merely blinked his tired eyes and 
said: 

“Yes, of course.” 

She disappeared at once, leaving him with mixed 
feelings: he did not exactly like her but he felt sorry for 
her. 

As lively as a boy, he thought. Poor little motherless 
child; seems to have a hard life; look hem' she’s dressed, in 
old clothes that belonged ic) hc‘r mother. And soon she'll 
be of a marriageable age. 

She came back the next day, and at her heels, as if on 
a leash, came the con.sumpti\e tenor, his shoulders 
hunched, his head drooping. His face, distorted by the 
deep, ugly .scar, was cpiivering, his lips were twisted and 
Ins dark eyes, half closed, clarted here and there, but 
avoided Ko/hemyakin. He halted in the middle of the 
room and stood there, as still as a post, twirling his cap so 
fast that it was impossible to detect its form or colour. 

“Here we are,” said l.yuba, tossing back her curls and 
going straight up to Matvei Savelyevich. “Sjx*ak up, 
Piachkin.” 

Her companion look a step forward and opeiu'd his 
dark eyes. 

Eyes like iho.se of St. Panl.ileemon the Healer,"^' 
thought Kc^/hemyakin. 

The ycxing man plunged the hand with the cap into 
his coal pocket and began speaking with an air of 
assurance. 

‘‘My intentions are simple enemgh,” he said. “Anyone 
who perceives that life is not what it ought to be is in duty 
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bound to communicate this to others and ought to begin 
with children. For that reason I wish to become a teacher 
and I have come to ask you to help me. I am prepared to 
take the examinations but I need a little money to help me 
over the first period.** 

“I see,’* said Kozhemyakin, glad that it was such a 
simple request and that the young man would soon go 
away. 

“Why do you think life is not what it ought to be?’’ he 
asked out of politeness. 

Prachkin came closer and answered precisely: 

“Because of cruelty and hard-heartedness, and this 
must be made plain. Cruelty comes from being afraid of 
your neighbour, and being afraid of your neighbour 
comes from cruelty, and there you are — a vicious circle. 
Therefore it’s necessary that some people should refuse to 
be cruel and in this way break the vicious circle. That's 
what we’ve got to teach children.’’ 

Kozhemyakin blinked in astonishment and glanced 
from him to the girl who was sitting with parted lips, her 
elbows propped on her knees. Both of them were so 
young, and' yet they had thought of this extraordinary 
thing. 

“Mm,” he murmured. “So that's it. Not bad.” 

Prachkin gave a nervous little laugh, drew a deep 
breath and added: 

“It’s a loan I am asking for, of course.” 

When they were gone Kozhemyakin paced the floor, 
feeling a certain antipathy for them. 

Bah! he said to himself, pulling at his beard. Another 
one of your Prince Galitskys! Breaking vicious circles and 
suchlike. It’s taken centuries to forge them, those circles, 
and along comes a young whippersnapper like him — and 
the girl, tocj; she has nobcxly to look after her, she’ll he 
getting herself in trouble with such fellows if she’s not 
careful. 

He gave Prachkin the money and forgot all about him, 
but Lyuba Matushkina kept flickering through his mind 
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Iikr a inoih, smiling at him, n<K!<ling her head invitingly 
and holding out her hands with iheir long delicate 
fingers; this disturbed him and excited unwanted 
thoughts. One day she asked him for some b<K)ks. He 
gave them to her reluctantly, and from that time on the 
relations between them were odd and undefined. She 
would look at him with laughing eyes as if expecting 
something of him, and this anno)ed him. 

“They’re dull, serious b(M)ks, not for a child like \ou,’’ 
he would grumble. 

“ rhe)‘ie not dull at all.” 

“You won’t understand theiit.” 

“Oh, yes, I will. I've alreach read the whole of 
Mamm.i’s rurgenex,” she annouiueci with pride and jo\. 

He shook Ills hc‘ad, not beliexing her, and said no 
more on the subject. An enigmatic smile glinted in hei 
blue exes, leminding him disc one ertinglx of Vexgenia’s six 
and knowing smile Fhc' girl had an elusixe charm. She 
was interesting ancf had a uav ol suddenh becoming 
gtaxc* and grown-up, xvhen she would displax a knowledge 
bc'xond her )c\us and make him listen to her in spite of 
himself. X'eix simply 4incl trustfullx, often embarrassing 
him xvith details, she xvould tell him about hei father and 
ilu‘ officials xvho xvere his friends, about theii drinking 
*md gambling, and .iboin herself and her dreams. Her 
stories, xaguel) teminding him of his oxvn xouth, some- 
linies let a thin, sad rax of light into the dai kness of his 
soul, xxarming his heart. 

“Wh) don’t you lead llu* iu‘wsj>aper?” she once asked 
him. 

“Wh) in the world should I rcMci the nexvspaper?” he 
.iskecl. 

“ To find out xvhat’s going on.” 

He shruggcxl liis shouldeis and Iookc*d at her ])rettx 
lace, pitying her. 

“Well, what is going on?” be askeci. 

In her cpiick \v«iv of speaking she told him about llie 
mysterious murder of an actress bv an olficer, .ibout some 
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fishermen who had been carried out to sea on an ice-floc 
and then about some dramatic love entanglement. 

“You have no business knowing such things,” he said. 

She pouted comically. 

“Ugh! You’re just like Papa.” 

Before he knew it he had become used to her visits. 
He would grow anxious if she did not appear for three or 
four days. He knew she lived a defenceless sort of 
existence among the drunken gamblers who were her 
father’s companions. But if she came loo often he was 
equally worried. 

“She’s growing up,” he said to himself. “The neigh- 
bours may gossip.” 

A red sun pierced the foliage of the orchard, sending 
sharp rays of sunlight through the open window. The 
entire room was gilded and decorated with patches of 
living light, a gentle wind rocked the branches, making 
the patches quiver and merge, vanish and reappear, 
flowing in molten gold over walls and floor. 

Kozhemyakin sat inertly in the profound stillness of 
the room, trying to think of something that would cheer 
him, but always the same picture kept rising to his mind: 
he was walking at night among shaggy, sterile hills; all 
about him lay the dark, lifeless wilderness; stars were 
twinkling in a murky sky; the sweep of the Milky Way 
glimmered hazily; far ahead of him the town lay stretched 
upon the earth as if crucified, and from every side came 
the voice of an invisible omnipresent creature crying: 

“Help! Oh, lake pity!” 

The vision made a lump rise in his throat and hot 
tears spring to his eyes. He wanted to cry out. 

It grew dark and cold. He closed the window and lit 
the lamp and, still holding it in his hand, sat down at his 
desk. A line from the yellow page of an open book caught 
his eye: ”... speak ever gently, never harshly.” 

It took possession of his mind, crowding out every- 
thing else. To drive it away he opened a drawer of the 
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(U*sk, l<K)k out his notebooks and began leafing through 
them. 

What are they for? Who wants them? Yevgenia will 
never see them. They’ll be thrown in the sto\e when I die. 
People may even laugh at them. Perhaps I should give 
them to Lyuba? 

He dropped his head upon the desk and wept the 
bitter tears of an old man; they fell upon the page, little 
drops like those that drip off the roof in March, and 
made the letters run and form blots with dainty purple 
edges. 

He sh(K)k the drops off on to the floor, shut his eyes 
and sat motionless for a long time, crushed and helpless. 

The whole follcming day was spent in this dejected 
mood, and towards evening I.yuba came with a book in 
lier hand. 

“Hullo!” 

There she stcK)d, fair, slender and graceful; she pulled 
the kerchief off her head and her curly hair fell abc:)ut her 
forehead and cheeks and over her laughing e\es. Tossing 
the book on a chair she swept back the recalcitrant curls 
with long fingers, pushing them behind her little pink 
ears. She looked remarkably like her mother at that 
moment, just as doll-like, and the resemblance was 
enhanced by the old worn dress that Kozhemyakin 
thought he had seen before. 

“So here you are, my dear,” he saici, addressing her 
with a term of endearment for the first time. 

She pul her hancis on her narrow hips, leaned 
backward in a way that emphasized her budding breasts 
and took a few steps about the room. 

‘‘Oh, how tired I am!” she exclaimed. Cflancing at him, 
she suddenly asked in a matter-of-fact tone, “Why are you 
like that?” 

“Like what?” 

• “So pale, and with your hair uncombed.” 

“Oh, I dem’t know — ” 

She sat down beside him and looked into his evc's. 
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“Oh, what a long face! I’ve just dropped in for a 
minute. Lusha and 1 have been cleaning all day long. It’s 
been awful! Papa’s friends played cards at our house until 
six o’clock in the morning. And ate. Got drunk, of 
course — dirt and cigarette ends simply everywhere! It 
makes me sick to think of it. Papa lost money at the 
postmaster’s on Saturday and invited them all to our 
house last night and lost again and got drunk in despair 
and today he’s a sight: cross and a headache and finds 
fault with everything and keeps complaining I don’t love 
him, and there am I with the floors to scrub. I told him to 
go to bed until the house was in order and that would be 
time enough to talk about love. I’m very severe with him 
at times, you know.’’ 

Kozhemyakin looked at her angular shoulders, long 
arms and beautiful hands. And at her face: her eyes were 
shining indulgently and her full lips were curved in a 
kindly smile. 

“It's hard for you to be with such pc'ople, isn’t it?’’ 

Her nostrils cjuivered, she drew hei brows into a 
straight line and narrowed her eyes. 

“Ye-es,” she said after a little pause. “But I go away if 
they start talking nonsense and get familiar.’’ 

She gave a little laugh and blushed to the ears. 

“They’re always lying; the things they .say don’t really 
happen. I’d know if they did because Mamma told me 
everything — about p)eople and about women — everything. 
They just say them out of spite.’’ 

“To spite whom?” he asked without looking at her. 

“I don’t know,” she answered thoughtfully. “Perhaps 
it’s not out of spite but just because they have nothing 
better to do. They never do anything but drink and play 
cards and that must be terribly tedious; I suppose they 
just have to talk about something else sometimes. I'hey’re 
horrible bores. And you, tex), tcKlay — ” 

“Me?” said Kozhemyakin .softly. “I’m thinking about 
death. I’ll soon be dying.” 

She lowered her eyelids and said tenderly: 
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“You poor thing! It’s such fun to live! I intend to live 
ever so long.” 

She went over to the window and sat on the sill, 
leaning out. 

Ko/hemyakin dropped his head and rocked silently to 
and fro, patting his knees. The orchard was enveloped in 
the blue shadows of evening, which greyed the green of 
the foliage. A yellow moon hung in a cloudless sky. 
inosciuitoes weie buzzing, and Lyuba said as she waved 
them off: 

“I don’t icci like going home. I’d rather sit here with 
ycni and have tea and — and — just sit; it’s so nice and 
(juiet and clean here. I reall) am terribly tired; all my 
bones ache.” 

“Do stay,” said Kozhemyakin softly. 

“I must go home for supper. Papa will scold if I’m 
late.” 

Site t append one heel against the wall and e.\ plained in 
some embarrassment. 

“Sometimes 1 find it so hard that I simpK don't know 
what to do; I even hide awa\ in a cornei and cr), can you 
believe it? If onl\ there was some wa\ of whipping up 
time and making it go faster so that I would soon be 
grown-up!” She laughed. ”'I hat’s a silb thing to say.” .A 
leaf of the rubber plant tickled her neck; she bent her 
hc*ad and pushed it away with one cheek “But it's fun to 
say silly things. And f<i sit on the window-sill, though it’s 
supposed to be ill-bred. If I had a house of my owai I'd 
make one whole wall of glass so that I could see 
everything. Are you fond of the* town? I am. awfullv. It’s 
so sweet and sill), like a lo\. If \ou look at it from the 
lields the houses are like mushrooms shaken out of a 
basket on t<^ the grass.” 

She laughed at hei simile and raised her hands to 
push back her curls again, looking \ery air) and 
transparent. 

‘‘Wormy mushrooms,” put in Kozhemyakin. He often 
made such remarks to sc'e how' she would react, but she 
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always ignored them. It was pleasant to be with her; the 
simple things she said drove away his gloom as moonlight 
dissolves shadow. 

“Well, I must be going,’* she said, springing off the 
window-sill. 

“Do you love your father?” he asked with a sigh, also 
getting up. 

“I love him, of course,” she said hesitantly; then, 
lowering her tone and turning pale: “But not altogether. 
He was very unkind to Mamma.” 

“Why?” 

“I don’t know. Mamma explained to me but I didn’t 
quite understand. It seems he loved her awfully but didn't 
trust her and was always imagining things. Isn’t that 
dreadful? He even subscribed to the worst possible 
newspapers and bcxjks just to spite her.” 

“How could he spite her by subscribing to news- 
papers?” 

She threw back her head and frowned. 

“If the things in them were horrid and false?” she 
asked gravel^’. 

“Who knows what is false and what is tine?” he 
ventured. 

“It’s very .simple: the good is true and the bad is 
false,” she said conclusively. Her brews formed a straight 
line, hei lips shut tightly and she lookc'd stern and 
obstinate in.stead of like a bright, brave, inquisitive little 
squirrel. 

When she had gone his mind clung desperately to hei ; 
he deliberately fastened it upon her by thinking: 

How does the child live? I can’t make out whether 
she’s older or younger than her years. Sometimes she* 
seems older, sometimes younger. 

He was touched by her iruthlulne.ss, her roguishness 
and the clear glance of her gentle eyes. He seemed to 
hear her bright, velvety laugh. She hardly opened her 
mouth when she laughed, giving only the least glimpse of 
her even white teeth, her ears would grow pink, she 
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would toss her head and raise her hands to push back the 
fail curls that came tumbling about her face. At such 
moments the old man noticed her swelling bosom and 
thought to himself: 

She’ll be wanting a husband soon. 

He never went anywhere, but sometimes Sukhobayev 
came to see him. Siikhobayex was now mayor of the town 
and went whirling like a top thiough his ever accumulat- 
ing affairs. He was thinner and sharper than ever and 
breathed raucously through the dilated nostrils of his 
bony nose. No longer did he complain of people, but 
spoke of them in lowered tones, frcc]uently wetting his 
lips. Ko/hemyakin recoiled fic»m the hard things he said. 

“Ours is a herdsman’s task: if the cattle cion’t mind 
when you shout at them you’ve got to give them a touch 
of the whip.’’ 

Lyuba became the main link attaching him to the life 
of the town. She knew everything that went on; all the 
j>ossip, all the intentions of the townsfolk, and whatever 
she said was like a spring of pure water bubbling up in <t 
dni) stream; the spring had found its (ourse and flowed 
c|uieily past the din, untainted b) it. 

Sometimes they discussed bcniks ihev had read, and 
Ko/hemvakin was surprised to hear Lvuba speak with 
ecjiial admiration of heroes ancf villains. 

“How can you say that?” he once asked. “Where’s that 
l)road line you once drew between the gcnnl and the bad?” 

She laugheti. 

“ That’s how it seems to me somehow, I don't know 
wh).” 

She fell to thinking and he teased her gentlv. very 
much pleased with himself for some rea.son. 

And then she said one dav, smiling as if asking 
forgiveness: 

“But what happens in the bcxik is all over and done 
with and there’s nothing left of it but the tale, anci whc'ii I 
lead the tale 1 love everybexiy alike: the witch and the 
good fairy and the ogre and Ivan.” 
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Her eyes grew round as if something had just dawned 
on her and she burst out laughing. 

“But of course! There wouldn’t be any tale if there 
wasn’t any witch.” 

Another time he said to her: 

“I suppose you’ve begun thinking about getting 
married?” 

“No,” she said, shaking her head; but the next 
moment she blushed, dropped her eyes and added: “That 
is, I do think about it, of course. But just to get married, 
without feeling anything — that would be doing what 
everybody else does, and I don’t want to do that. I think 
it’s horrid. Vanya Khryapov expects me to marry him — ” 

“Is he a good sort?” 

“Vanya? Ye-es,” she said uncertainly. “He’s all right, 
only he’s lazy; doesn’t want to do anything. Keeps talking 
about war^^ — wants to join the army as a volunteer ancl 
wants me to become a nurse. But I don't like wai. His 
grandfather’s a darling.” 

“His grandfather!” .snorted Kozhemyakin, instantly 
jealous, “There’s not a person in the town who hasn't 
groaned because of that grandfather of his, the old 
skinflint!” 

“And yet he’s a good person at heart,” asserted Lyub«j 
placidly. 

The old man maintained a sulky silence. 

More than once as he had stcK)d on an autumn 
evening gazing at the red clouds presaging the (old, the 
storms and the loneliness of winter, he had thought to 
himself: 

I wonder if I haven’t been in tcK) much of a hurry to 
will my property to the town; I might find a young wife to 
leave it to. And perhaps have a son. Life isn’t worth living 
this way. Not a soul even to shut my eyes for me when I’m 
dead. I could change my will, of course — 

But one glance in the looking-glass was enough to 
chase such thoughts out of his mind. His heart sank and 
the fear of death rose like a cloud in his mind, freezing it. 
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making his bones ache and his thinning grey hair stir. 

Then the tall, slender girl would come to see him 
again. She would tell him excitedly what was going on in 
the world, and end by stamping her foot and saying 
impatiently; 

“But why don’t you subscribe to a g(X)d newspaper? 
You really ought to. Please do.” 

He gave in to her demand, but only on condition that 
she herself should come every day and read it to him. 

And here she is reading to him in quick, clear tones 
ironi the vociferous page, and as Ko/hemyakin listens he 
taiuies what he hears was written by Mark Vasilyevich or 
Yexgenia or the biting Senya Komarovsky. They are their 
thoughts and words, and Lyuba accepts them all without 
c]ueslion. 

“Why cio you swallow c'verything you read?” he once 
asked her cjuerulously. 

“Because it's true; anybody tan sec that.” 

Sometimes she would walk up and down the room 
with tears in her eyes, wa\ing the crumpled sheet, and 
with sinking heart he w'ould hear her uttering words that 
were an echo of his own long-forgotten thoughts: 

“Why is it that people here are so out of e\crvthing, so 
lost and abandoned? Lcnik, there are people who want to 
m*ike things better, who write such fine, true things. But 
we never hear anytliing like that in this town. People here 
don’t understand anything, fs it really because our 
generals are (lermans that we’re losing the war? Nothing 
of the .sort. And yet Papa keeps saving that if 
Skobelev “ 

She'll go away kk). tbougbt Kozhemvakin wTctchedly. 
She's bound to. The old dread rose in his mind. Here am 
I about to die, but my thoughts want to live. 

(iently, cautiously, he trieci to persuade her: 

“Don’t put tcK) much trust in those things. I know onlv 
tcK) well how few people there are whe^ want the gocxl and 
the true. If the g<K>d and the true was to put in an 
appearance here they'd get a cold reception. Nobexiy even 
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knows what they look like; the townsfolk would he 
frightened and chase them away. Newcomers! They don’t 
like newcomers. I know what Tm saying, Lyuba.” Forget- 
ting her age, he poked an accusing finger at himself and 
said in warning tones: “L<x)k at me, Lyuba: they appeared 
to me, the good and the true, and I turned them away. 
I’m sick to death of myself, Lyuba; all my life I’ve been 
carrying myself about in my arms, and I’m tired of the 
burden, tired of it, worn out by it, and still I go on 
carrying myself about. There's nothing ahead of me but 
death, but it’s a pity to die without having seen 
life — nothing but emptiness and the hope of something 
l>etter. And when this something came I was afraid and 
too lazy to go half way to meet it, and so here I am.” 

She stood in the middle of the room listening to him 
in astonishment, and when he finished speaking she came 
up to him and said: 

‘‘That’s not true.” 

“Oh, but it is,” he exclaimed, and, caught up b) a 
longing to bare Ids soul, he took hei by the hand and sat 
her down next to him. Picking up one of his notebcH)ks, 
he opened it and read hurriedly: 

“Gcxl looks down upon his children and says to 
Himself, Where am I? My spirit is not to be found in the 
people of my creating, I am lost and forgotten, mv 
commandments are as sounding brass and my words have 
lost their living fire — nothing but ashes strewn upon 
stones, nothing but snow fallen upon waste land.” 

“Who wrote that, you?” she asked, glancing incredu- 
lously from the book to him. 

“Yes, me; but that’s not all — wait.” 

In agitation he leafed thremgh the bcK)k. He wanted to 
find something that would shake her convictions and a(t 
as a warning, and he wanted something for himself, too 
She moved in her chair, seeking a more comfortable pose, 
and her movement disturbed and inspired him. He caught 
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a new cxpiession in her eyes; one he had never seen 
before. 

“I’xe written the whole truth in these l)of)ks.” 

“About yourself?” she asked (juietly. 

“About everything.” 

He began to read and saw that she understood. Her 
wide eyes were filled with strained atientif)n, her lips 
moved soundlessl), as if repealing his words, she leaned 
across Ids arm to see the page and a strand of her hail fell 
on his sleeve and stirred gently. When he read to her 
about Maik V^isil>evi(h she straighremed up with a 
beaming face and said happily 

“Oh, I'se known such people .Mamma told me lots of 
wonderful things about them and there are even books 
about them. I’m so glad vou’ve written all tins!” Then, 
lowering hei voice: “But Pap«i, pool thing, doesn’t believe 
it, and that’s what killed Mamma, of course 1 must go 
back to him, I’m late as it is. But I’ll come bac k tomorrow 
directly dinnei’s over, and vou’ll lead it all to me, won’t 
you?” she said, looking at him imploiinglv. “All, to the 
very end.” 

And she ran out. 

On the following clav he re«id to her aliout Yevgenia 
and saw that she was touched. He himself almost wept 
at the sight of her woeful smile and the pitv in her 
eves. 

“It’s terriblv intei esiing," she would exclaim from lime 
to time, touching the bcwik tiinidlv and enviouslv. 

And once: “So that's how books aie writtc'ii! What fun 
it must be to write about j^eople! 1. Icm>. intend to write 
down all the good things I see. How is it vc^u have no 
picture of Auni Yevgenia?” Before he could answer, she 
said: “Would you like me to give you a jihoto of her and 
Boris? She .sent one to Mamma .md 1 don’t nc*ed it. Do 
you want it?” 

Kozhemyakin was deligliled. 

“I remember her vei) well, ” she said, gazing intc^ 
space. “And I write to Boris. Not long age^ he sent me his 
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picture. He’s a student at the university now — would you 
like to see it?” 

Flushing suddenly and dropping her ey^s, she said: 

“Did you love her very much?” 

“Very much,” breathed Kozhemyakin. 

“I wouldn’t have gone away in her place. And yet — it’s 
hard to say.” She looked at him with moist eyes, biting her 
lip. “Goodness, how interesting!” she breathed. ‘‘Just like 
in Turgenev.” 

Her agitation touched the old man’s heart, releasing 
the awful pressure that had gathered there. He leaned 
over his desk and murmured incoherently: 

“Ah, Lyuba, my life’s been one big mistake.” 

Frightened, she lifted his head in strong hands. 

“You’re a darling,” she said, smoothing back his gre) 
hair. “I know all the good you’ve done.” 

“I’ve only done it so that people should leave me in 
peace. Everyone wants to be left in peace, mistaking j)eace 
for happiness,” he confessed. 

When he had found some assuagement for his grief b> 
pouring it out to her, he balanced his manuscripts on the 
palm of his hand and said: 

“When I die, Lyuba, take these b(K>k.s and send them 
to Boris, will you?” 

“I will,” she promised from where she stood, while 
and slender, in the middle of the room. 

“And don’t forget to bring me the pictures.” 

“I won’t,” she said softly. 

He longed to ask her about Yevgenia and Boris. 

“What are you thinking about?” he asked her. 

She looked at him a moment before she came sIowI> 
across the room. 

“Grandad Khryapov talks the .same way about him- 
self,” .she .said. 

“Does he?” .said Kozhemyakin .sceptically. 

“Yes. He ought to write about his life, tfK3. If we knew 
the things people think but never say, everything would 
be different and better, wouldn’t it?” 
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“I’m not sure.” 

‘‘I am. I know it would,” she said with an air of 
finality, folding her arms and looking about as if see- 
ing things for the first time. “Before I knew what went 
on in Papa’s mind I was afraid of him, but one day he 
told me all about himself and now I understand 
him.” 

“But you don’t understand old Khryapov,” muttered 
Kozhemyakin with a sombre shake of his head, resenting 
the comparison. “He’s a wicked old scamp.” 

“No, he isn’t.” 

“I’ve lived beside him all my life.” 

“So have I,” replied the girl. Going cner to him with a 
winning smile, she said: “Please go and see him. I beg 
you to.” 

He gave her his promise. 

When she was gone he walked up and down with his 
eyes on the floor as if searching for traces of her steps, his 
mind taken up with little thoughts that skimmed through 
it like the fleecy white clouds of spring. 

rhere’s not much a man needs to make him happy: 
just .someb<Kly to listen to him aitentiNelv and not be in a 
hurry to judge him. 

Cautiously, as if afraid of breaking the trend of his 
thoughts, he sat down at the desk and began to write. 
Now he knew who would be reading his entries. 

“The greatest blessing of life is that there is alwavs 
some young heart budding and blossoming near b>, and if 
one peers into it one is sure to find a smile waiting for 
one. A man who has grown wears and embittered by life 
would do well to remember this, to seek out the young 
and tell them honestly all that he has suffered, let them 
know why it is that a man becomes embittered and what 
j)aths are the wrong ones. If the knowledge of age is 
joined by bonds of friendship to the pure and trust- 
ful strength of youth, gewdness and kindness will in- 
crease.” 
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He put down his pen, shut his eyes and imagined the 
face of Yevgenia as she read those lines. His heart was 
sadly serene. 

Three days later, on a gloomy September afternoon, 
he went to see the old money-lender Khryapov. He was 
met by broad-faced snub-nosed Vanya, who said in the 
breaking voice of his years: 

“Come in; I’ll call Grandfather.” 

Kozhemyakin scrutinized him jealously and was 
pleased: the lad was not to his liking. Red-cheeked, stcxky, 
wearing a blue blouse with a vest over it and wide trousers 
tucked inside his high boots, he was, in Kozhemyakin's 
opinion, coarse and rude — looked like a coachman, in 
fact. He kept pushing back his curly auburn hair, his 
brown eyes darted restlessly from place to place, shadows 
flitted constantly across his face, and he was lores ei 
sniffing and snorting. He sat down on one of the trunks, 
swinging his legs and looking from them to the caller with 
a disagreeable expression of curiosity. 

“Hurry up, Grandad!” His voice cracked as he (ailed, 
and to cover his embarrassment he rose heavib and 
lumbered* emt of the room. 

A little door iti the corner beside the tile sto\e was 
opened, a yellow hand w^as thrust through, felt trembling- 
ly for the edge of the stove-bunk, clutched it and was 
followed by old Khryapov, who edged in noiselessly, 
locjking like a wraith in his grey dressing-gown trimmed 
with black tassels. He staggered across the floor, one hand 
shading his eyes, the other catching at the edges of 
furniture and the backs of chairs, his head pokc'd forwaid, 
his mouth gaping, giving a glimpse of discoloured fangs. 

“Where might you be, neighbour?” he whc'e/.ed. “Ah, 
there yem are. I can see your carcass but not yom 
face — c^nly something that looks like a sieve or a basket, 
begging your pardon.” 

He reached Kozhemyakin and sat down beside him 
and after the usual greetings, leaned on his shoulder and 
said, chuckling softly: 
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“So you’re weeping and lamenting, arc you? Crying 
over your sins, eh?” 

Why should she have told him that? thought 
Ko/hemyakin angrily. Aloud he said: ‘‘Who tan help 
trying over the licking we’re taking in this war?” 

“They’re licking us all right!” agreed Khryapov, 
adding as if in gratitude: “V'ery conscientiously teaching 
us a lesson, hm, hm.” 

Without lowering the hand shielding his eyes he 
peered into his caller's face. Ko/hemyakin turned away. 

“We've had about enough of their teaching, ’ he said 
curtly. 

“Don’t look like it. the way we keep on fighting. ‘Here, 
hrothei, swat me again.' But I'm just joking, of course.” 

Dropping his hand lirnph on his knee, Khryapov 
opened his red and waterv evt‘s and, still scrutinizing 
Ko/hemyakin, gave him a poke in the ribs 

“Don’t he ashanu'd. Lvulia has told me wliat you’re 
weeping over, rhat's all tight N’ou and 1 have gone 
bungling through life, trying this and th.it, and now' here 
we are, a paii of drivelling old men But we'ie not the 
only ones; the town’s full of gcx)d-foi -nothings like us.” 
He pulled a big coloured handkeuhief out of his 
dicssing gown and wiped his moist f.ice and mouth. “I 
can’t for the life of mc’ stem the tcMis, " lie said, his thin 
lips stretched in a grin. “But I’m not ashamed of them; 
ilic^y'ie good tears even if thev don't do anybcxlv any 
good. Though perha|)s thev do L\uba some gcK>d. 
Perhaps she has neeci of iliem, eh? These sour tears of 
ours make her think |x*ople aie good at heart. W’e know 
they’re rascals even when they weep, but there’s no reason 
why she should know it, is there?” 

“You’re talking nonsense,” murmured Ko/hemyakin 
disapprovingly, hut Khrvapen st'emed not to hear him. 

“She’s .setting out to battle for the right. Well, let her 
.think the worst rapscallion can wash his sins away in his 
tears. Let her think they purifv him. although as a matter 
of fact they’re not tears of contrition, not tears shed ‘that 
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the doors be opened to me through repentance’. I'hey’re 
tears of fear because it's time we were in our graves; it ts 
time, isn’t it? And we don’t want to be in pur graves.” 

Irritated by his chaffing, Kozhemyakin recoiled 

‘‘1 don't know why you should — ” 

But Khryapov gave him another poke and said in 
lowered tones: 

‘‘I’m just joking. It’s not you I have in mind, ncvei 
fear. I remember all the fine speeches you've made and all 
the good things you’ve done; I know all about them. Don’t 
think I have no respect for your tears; no indeed, I’m just 
joking.” 

‘‘That’s not why I — ” 

But again Khryapov interrupted him: 

‘‘That’s not why, and that is why — anything's enough 
to make a man weep,” he said, patting his knee. 

Once more he leaned upon Ko/hcmyakin’s shoulder, 
screwing up his eyes so that the tears overflowed, 
.searching Kozhemyakin’s face with a filmy, half-blind 
ga/e. His flabby lips quivered and his little longue darted 
in and out like a snake’s as he whispered: 

‘‘How’s, a man to keep from howling, once the Lord 
makes fun of him? Or does He? It’s certain the devil 
pushes him about, here and there, as though he was 
playing a game of draughts with live humans as Ins 
pieces.” 

‘‘You shouldn’t say such things at your age.” 

‘‘I’m just joking, you fool! But thanks for teaching me 
what I ought to do,” he said, ncxlding a head that looked 
as if it had been plucked. 

‘‘I’m not teaching you — ” 

‘‘That grandson C3f mine is always teaching me. There's 
a kncjwing little beast for you! ‘You've lived to be .i 
hundred,’ says he, ‘and what’s the result? I'm ashamed to 
be seen in the street,’ says he. There you are! Hc 3 w do you 
like that?” 

He chuckled again as he played with the tassels of his 
dressing-gown, pulling out threads, rolling them into balls 
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between his fingers and dropping them on the floor. 

“Does Vanya really say sudi things?” asked 
Kt)/heniyakin softly, glaneing up. 

“He does indeed. ‘Ashamed to be seen in the street,’ 
he says.” 

“What’s he ashameti of?” 

“Of me, his granclad.” 

Kozhemyakin fell sorry for the i>ld man. He sighed 
and looked about him. I'he room was crammed with 
trunks and chests of drawers. His eye was caught bv two 
( hma closets filled with siKei. There were piles of 
ieas|)oons and tablespoons tied together with ribbons and 
tapes, dozens of siher glass-liolder s and gilded wine- 
glasses On top of the chests of dituvers stood candlesticks 
.md candelabra and several samoxars, and ibe entire icon 
corner was hung with icons in evpensixe frames, '['he 
room was like a second-h.md shop. 

All these things weie given him as sc*curitx, I suppose, 
thought Ko/hc*m\.ikin. 

Tlie smell of tobacco .md moth-balls choked him and 
iilinost made him snec/e 

d lie* old man pio(c*c*ded m a sciue.ikx voice: 

“‘N’c'ar cdtei \eai vouve been saMiig up monev, 
(irandad,’ savs he. ‘«md wluit foi'’ .\nd off he g^K*s, 
leaching me*, teaching me foi all he’s worth, and I just sit 
and listen. But sometimes — just as a joke, mind — I have 
mv .sa\. ‘You h.ilf-baked little simpleton.’ I sav . ‘it’s for 
\our sake I sejuee/ed the blood out of jreople It was so 
>ou could climb ui> m the world all nice and clean that I 
lav down in the mud under vour bahv feel ’ ‘Did 1 .isk 
you to?' says he. 'You weren’t even born when 1 first 
Began dirtying my soul for voui sake,’ savs I. But he just 
snorts at me." 

Kozhemyakin could h.irdiv believe th.ii \’anva was 
what his grandfather made him out to be. 

‘‘l*erhaps l.yuha taught him to be like that." he said. 

“I.yuha?" said the old man quic kiv .md shenrk his head. 
‘‘Oh, no. I know Lyuba. .She was no moie than seven 
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vcat> old when she said me one day: ‘(irandad,* slu 
said, ‘are you a seamp?’ Thar / am. my dear, that I nm/ 
says I — just joking of eourse, but she climbs up on rny 
knee looking very serious and starts playing with niy 
beard and says: ‘Don’t bo a scamp any more. Grandad, 
you oughtn’t to be, really, and here’s the scissors, cut me 
out another Vasilisa ilie Fair because V^mya tore the head 
off my other one.’ I used to tell them stories and cut out 
pictures for them and colour them. She and I have been 
friends ever since. She always stands u|) for me, I.yuba 
does.” 

His face was wet with tears; they kept streaming from 
his eyes, which were like gaping wounds. Again he took 
out his handkcrchiel and, still talking, wi|x*d his ( heeks 
and patted his eyes. It was odd to see this decre[)it old 
man dissolved in tears, yet speaking in such a sharp, thin 
voice. Kozhemyakin’s pity for him grew. 

‘‘She’ll stand up for me against Vanya and against the 
Lord. She’ll be my defence on the Judgement Dav, onh 1 
doubt they’ll be tailing you and me before the judgement 
seat: we’ve been puni.shed enough down here lielow, 
haven’t we?.” 

‘‘Only the Lord can say that,” said Kozhemiakin softlv 
‘‘We know ncjihing, we were born blind — ” 

‘‘Blind, you sav ?” interruptc'd Khryapov, slietching his 
thin lips. ‘‘Perhaps we were. But you cling to Lyuba, ” he 
advised him solemnly. “She always knows the right thing 
to say.” He drew in a deep breath, touching 
Kozhemyakin’s elbow with a trembling hand, and went on 
in an undertone: “She* knows how to find a justification 
fcjr everything. Perhaps she’ll be a great saint some 
day — a real one, not the kind that goes off to live alone in 
the wilderness, but the kind that goes among simple folk, 
burning with a desire to help them and save them from 
their sins. She’s like a sister, she really is!” He bounced up 
and down cjn his chair and said joyfully, in the same 
choking whisper: “How she does give it tt) that fool of a 
Vanya! But gently. I’ll have you know. ‘It’s only because 
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\()U always get enough in eat that you’re upright and 
honest,’ she says to him. ‘And you’re a great loafer,’ she 
says. Do your hear? How do you like that? ‘If you were 
poor and had to work for a living you’d be as wicked as 
anyone else and wouldn’t <are a hang about your honour.’ 
D'you hear that?” 

Raising a finger, he said hap|)ily 

“Oh, no; she’ll never mair\ him. Not she. Never.” 

Ko/hemyakin was delighted but greatly astonished. 

“Why, don’t you lo\e your grandson?” he asked. 

“Love him*-' I try not to forget h(‘s my own flesh and 
l)lood. Rut if your arm is seized with convulsions and 
strikes you in the face and there's nothing you can do to 
stop it, do you lose it?” He opened his mouth w’ide and 
Inirsi out laughing. “Oh, how I do love a joke’” he gasped 
weakly, throwing up his hands and slapping his thigh. 
“Look, jusi look what’s expected of a mair before he sets 
about woik he must bring a son into the world and bring 
him up so th«il he can say to him: ‘Respected flesh of m\ 
flesh, how' am I lo li\e and what am I to engage in so that 
vou’II not be denouncing me as a i.ipsc allion and spitting 
in riiv face one fine dav*" Re so kind as to instruct \oui 
poor fathei ’ V’eiv nice, eh' \’es. m\ dear Mat\ei 
Savelyevich; very comical and unpleasant " 

He ga\e Ko/henn akm’s slee\e .i tug and said in 
c onclusioir 

“Rut a man’s got to live just the same, and to think 
about these things, and it’s important to go deep, lo IcMrk 
into the very he.irl of a man. Lsuba’s the one to do that. 
She's — oh, what wouldn’t I gise for .i chance lo crawl out 
of my grave when she reaches the age of fori\ ancf ha\e a 
look at her! Rut the worms won’t let me. 1 suppose." 

Ko/hemyakin heaved a sigh and in\crluntaril\ recoiled 
again. Khiyapov shut his evc*s to scjuee/e out the tears and 
shook his hcacL 

“Vanya is going to he a rich man — \ery. \erv rich.” 
He turned his head aiui listened a moment, then said 
softly: “Rut I’ve put something in the hank for her. 
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too — about two thousand. What d’you think of that?” 

“Not bad,” said Kozhemyakin. “Although, of course, 
goodness is of more value than money.” 

“Pooh!” said Khryapov. “Goodness may be of more 
value than money, but nobody will give you a kopek for it. 
That’s why folk like us don’t count. Goodness ought to be 
repaid a hundredfold, with the price going up all the 
time. That would be the right kind of competition. You 
do me three kopeks' worth of good and I do you three 
rubles’ worth in return; you do me thirty rubles’ worth 
and I do you three hundred in return. That’d be a liveh 
sort of a game, one that people would throw themselves 
into heart and soul — a perfect frenzy of trying to do 
good. Who could ever think of a belter game than that? 
The devil would be put to shame for all time, and even 
the Lord God would be made to squirm, for, the truth is, 
He’s not t(X) liberal with His benefits, not t(M> kind and 
merciful.” 

The old man quivered with excitement, he scratched 
his feet over the floor in a sort of dance and his crippled 
hands clutched at the tassels and collar of his dressing- 
gown, af the edge of the table, the table-cloth and 
Kozhemyakin’s clothes. 

“And we expect God to answer for our debts! Thal’d 
be a swindle for sure! Oh, no, you’ve got to pa\ 
yourself — yourself, mind. For fifteen years I’ve been 
worrying about Vanya, trying to launch him in life, clean 
and honest — make him a present of a life withoui 
labour....” 

So that’s what’s been eating into his heart, thoughi 
Kozhemyakin sympathetically. But he was weary of the old 
man’s talk and felt he could not listen to it any longer, oi 
breathe the stifling air of this dark, over-furnished room. 
He got up, tcKjk Khryapov’s hand in his and pressed n 
warmly. 

“I’ve enjoyed our talk, Mikhailo Kirillovich. Thank you 
for it, and for your kindness and goodwill.” 

“Are you going?” 
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Khryapov tried to rise. 

“Don’t get up; don’t trouble yourself.” 

“That’s all right,” muttered the old man, struggling to 
his feet. “I may be twenty years your senior but I can still 
stand up in your presence. That’s all righ;. Ycju’re a 
curious fellow. Come and see me more often, will 
you? Lyuba has told me lots of interesting things about 
you.” 

With his hand on K^izhemyakin’s shoulder he went 
with him to the dor)r. where, holding on to the jamb, he 
said: 

“Come again, d’you hear? I’ll not he leaving the house 
but to go to my grave. It’s waiting for me there on the far 
side of the cemetery near where your folk are buried — 
your stepm<3ther and the old soldier. Ver) nite to .see 
what g(K3d care you take of them. Do you go there often?” 

“Oh, now and then.” 

“Come and visit me, tw, when Tin there. A dead 
man’s a g(K)d person to talk to, he won’t lie to \ou nor 
hurt your feelings.” He chuckled, then added quietly, 
“But I’m jm: joking, of course.” 

riiat’s life for you, thought Ko/hem\akin sadly as he 
walked home. Fhere’s no escape from it, not for anvbcxly. 
I like what he said about gcH)dness: “a perleci Iren/\ of 
doing gcKKi”. It .seems to me Mark Vasilyevich reached the 
point of fren/y. Well, Lyuba, so you brought us together. 

A damp wind was blowing filfullv, tearing the last 
leaves off the bare trees. They fell on the moist gre^und 
and went whirling along the street, under fences and 
gateways. 

When he had almost reached his house Ko/hemyakin 
was met by Sukhobayev and Tiunov. Sukhobayev was in a 
state of great excitement. He pushed his liat to the back of 
his head and pointed almost accusingh at his bedraggled 
one-eyed companion, who IcKiked as if he had had 
nothing to eat for a week. 

“This man came to me with alarming news. He says he 
knows you and so I brought him here to talk it o\er.” 
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“Have you been in the town long?” asked 
Kozhemyakin. 

When he had shaken hands solemnly, Tiunov walked 
along the street beside them, lifting his long legs like a 
stork and telling Kozhemyakin in detail how he had come. 

“I arrived by post coach on Wednesday, went to the 
bath-house and set out to speak to the mayor, lor the 
papers only confuse a person and the c^nly way to get a 
clear picture of what’s happening is to talk to a witness 
who only wants everything to be honest and for the best.” 

He spoke calmly and unhurriedly, but again the 
impression was that he was shouting from the house-tops. 
His piercing c^ye darted from one face to the other and his 
eyebre^ws were drawn dow'ii severely. 

They entered the house, took off their things and sat 
down at the table. 

“The situation is ve-iy serious, Matvei Savelyevich,” 
said Sukhobayev grimly, licking his lips. 

“Yes, indeed,” concurred Tiunov, his one e\e fixed on 
a point above Ko/heiii) akin’s head, “ things look bad 
First of all, it’s clear that the workers and artisans and 
suchlike s'mall fry know what the) want, a thing that can 
hardly be said of the merchants, and it’s ver) possible that 
these same small fry will leap right over the merchants 
and intcj the State Duma, a bexly into whose hands .ill 
power is to be given, and it’s no secret that the small frv 
take a cut-throat view of things and their minds aie 
governed by fc^reigners — Jews and the like — who’ve moie 
brains than we have, a fact nobody can deny.” 

His words came in a long and steady flow, pouring 
over his listeners like grain out of a sack, stunning them 
and filling them with alarm. 

“But I don’t quite understand,” said Kozhemyakin, 
wrinkling his face with the effort. “Where’s the danger? If 
the people have come to understand at last what’s good 
for them — ” 

Sukhobayev leaped out of his chair. 

“Think what you’re saying! What people? I have no 
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faith in Jews, but there are folk who’rc a sight more 
dangerous than jews — folk who don’t know their place, 
and go running ahead against the set order of things.” He 
hunched his shoulders and licked his lips. ‘‘You yourself 
said, Matvei Savelyevich, that the merchants should take 
over now, that the gentry have facied out of the picture. 
And instead, here come the lower classes. Ci(Kl knows 
what’ll happen if they ever get themselves into the 
Duma!” He sat blinking his eyes in con.sternation and 
despair. ‘‘There’ll be nothing left for us but to go into the 
steppe and eat horse meat with the savages.” 

‘‘There’ll be a terrific fight, that’s as sure as can be,” 
said Tiunov. “ Fhese upstarts are making a noise before 
their lime, and the reason is that their heads have been 
pumped lull of the most outlandish hopes." 

“Hopes ol what?''” asked Ko/hemyakin, studying 
1 iimov’s fare with its sunken cheeks and the black circle 
under his one eye that made him look as if he had been in 
a light. 

Tiunov turned to him iin])ressively 

“First of all, ecpiality of rights and a diNiding-up of all 
land and rir lies equally among evervluKh 

“F^ear that?” cried Sukhobavex. "Whats there to 
divide up? Where's the richc's? It'd come to less than a 
kopek a head.” 

“lint the most important and regrettable, as well as the 
most dangerous,” said Fiiinox \er\ clearlx and preciselx. 
.IS if he were speaking in court, “is that all this has been 
worked up bx foreigners. Seeing that the small people in 
Russia are given to dax -dreaming, and that their lot isn't 
an easy one, these foreigners haxe taken a(i\antJge of it to 
whisper the most outlandish hopes into then ears, so 
outlandish that tFie authorities and .ill respectable folk 
c.in't help seeing at once how mad their demands are. " 

Sukhobayev c(x:ked his liead, then leaned forxvard 
.to ask: 

“Why shouki the foreigners cio such a thing?" 

“Heie’s wFiy,” I'iunov was speaking loudei, cjuicker 
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and less siiitnithly now. “They want to make those m 
power distrust the common folk, and to do this they try lo 
make them look as foolish as possible. So that anyone cin 
see it’s a fcK)l speaking, a well-meaning idiot.” 

His eye flashed in a circle that took in his listeners, he 
grasped the edge of the table with both hands and 
straightened his arms as if reining in a horse. The scar on 
his face turned red, his sharp nose turned purple, 
blotches broke out on his grimy face and his voice 
cracked. 

‘‘Here’s their line of thinking: firstly, Russia is 
spreading out. Secondly, those in jx»wer have bungled 
things and knov,- it. Thirdly, they’ve lost their gr.isp, so 
they turn to the people for help: ‘Here, lei’s run things 
together like gcK)d friends.’ But those sly foreigners — 
seems to me they’re Germans, though most of the 
evidence points to the Jews — these foreigners calculate 
that if things go that way Ru.ssia will struggle back to hei 
feet on her own, and that doesn't suit them, not in the* 
least. And there you have the secret of their politics 
prove that the Russian common folk are a set of fools and 
there’s no help to be got from them.” 

“Hm-m,” said Sukhobayev, .shaking his head, “sounds 
wrong lo me. Not convincing. Seems to me it’s not there* 
the danger lies.” 

“Just there, in that very spot!” cried Tiunov hoil\, 
letting go of the table. 

They began arguing, at first pf)litely, selecting soft, 
round words, but later, as their anger waxed, becoming 
rude and insulting to each other. 

“How can a man who dc^sn’l kncjw what the people 
want be mayor of this town?” asked Tiunov .sarcasticalh 

“You’re one of those that spread this claptrap among 
them,” retorted Sukhobayev in a trembling voice. 

Kf3zhemyakin had been deeply impressed by Tiunc^v’s 
news and was vexed that he and Sukhobayev should 
be involved in a quarrel. He tried to stop them, but in 
vain. 
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“Don’t,” he murmured. “The main thing is that we 
should be in agreement with one another.” 

F4e kept .seeing the fate of old Khryapov and 
remembering what he had said about gtKKlness: that men 
must work themselves into a perfect fren/y of doing gotxl, 
and the memory gave rise to an idea that sent a thrill of 
j)leasure through him: What if everybtKl) should be 
converted to this idea and that would be the beginning 
of—of— 

“Stop!” he said to the tjuarrellers. “Let’s come to an 
<igrcem<*nt.” 

Siikhobayev’s eyes were flashing and he was white with 
lage. 

“Oh, no!” he said with a hard little laugh, “I II never 
agree with that. Never.” 

“Why not?” askc'd Tiunov eoldlv, |)ier( ing him with a 
dark eye. 

“Because there's a tertain older of things that has got 
to be observed in life.” 

“And what might it be?” 

“1 come first and you come second — that’s what. ” 

“I won't try to get ahead of you, but there’s one 
([uestion I'd like to ask: where ha\e \oii bc'en all this 
lime?” 

“Where? Here.” 

“And what is ‘here'? Is it Russia or isn’t it? ” 

“Hm. I — er — ” 

Sukhobayev fell silent, afraid to .mswei. 

“'riiat's the whole point,” said TiunoN excitc*cll\. 
“Nobody sc'ems to know exactly where he is.” 

“'That's true,” chimed in Ko/hem\akin. “ That’s \er\. 
very true, V^isily Vasilyevich.” 

“Why?” asked Sukhobayev anxioush 

Kozhemyakin was unable to explain; he drew a deep 
breath and dropped his eyes self-con.sciousl\ . 

“Because,” Tiunov rattled on, “we have a feeling first 
of all that we’re in our own district, our own town, our 
own house (our own house* abene c*vc'ry thing el.se), but we 
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have no feeling about what they’re linked with. We don’t 
feel Russia all around us, and we never give her a 
thought.” 

“There, you see?” said Ko/hemyakin trying to effect a 
reconciliation. But Sukhobayev began stamping the floor 
as if he had cramp in his legs and uttered hoarsely: 

“Good-day to you.” 

And out he went. 

“Dear me,” said Kozhemyakin in a crestfallen lone, 
getting up and gazing after him. Tiunov, t(K>, got up, 
thrust out his chin, waved one hand deprecatingly and 
started pacing the floor. 

“It’s the same thing everywhere,” he muttered. “Fvei) 
province has its own g<xl and its own virgin and ever\ 
district has its own saint. You’d think the time had come 
to join forces, but nothing of the sort. The pea.sants (i\, 
‘Everything belongs to us!’ The woikers cry back, ‘No ii 
doesn’t — the factories belong to us!’ And the ediuated 
folk, instead of lending their sui)port to the common 
cau.se and what’s sensible, cr>': ‘Put all the j)ower into oiii 
hands and we’ll see you get paid for it!' With things in 
such a state the (ominon cause is like a lamb caught b\ a 
pack of hungry wolves.” 

He bumped into a table, ran his hands over it. sat 
down and felt the scar where his eye had been. I’he other 
eye was moist and mild and blinked as if frightened. 

“Look, Matvei Savelyevich, I’ve only got one eye, but 1 
can see better than thiU two-eyed wall-eyed mayor of 
yours. He’s a downright fool, nothing less.” 

A drop of sweat made a streak down his check, hi^* 
nostrils quivered and his lips twitched convulsively. 

“There’s nothing that binds the people togethei, 
Matvei Savelyevich,” he whined. “They’re all strangers to 
one another. Take you, for instance, do you know what 
the Saratov Province is like and what sort of folk live 
there?” 

“No, I don’t,” admitted Kozhemyakin guiltily. 

“That’s it,” said Tiunov with a sad shake of his head. 
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“And what you don’t know may be the cause of Russia’s 
ruin. There are big things going on in Saratov the folk 
are trying to get to the root of the matter, and, mind you, 
ihey’re burning down the manor houses. True, they’ve got 
good reason to, the gentry burnt plenty of peasants alive 
in their day, but still the mancir houses had nothing to df) 
with it. Ah, yes, it’s very likely Russia'll (()me to ruin. In 
the midst of all the excitement the (iennaFis — a brawn) 
race dumped on us by our Catherine — the Germans, I 
say, are (aim and smug. 'That’s a fact. And the) ’re licking 
their lips. Yes, sir; I saw it myself — a German standing 
with his pipe in his hand, grinning and licking his lips, 
and the flames of three houses licking the skv ” 

Ko/hemyakin wanted to say something consoling, he 
(ould see Tiuno\ was consumed b\ fear and worr), but 
there was nothing to say. So he just sat drawing circles on 
the table with his finger while Tiunov went on in a tense, 
hoaise voice. 

“You wouldn’t believe what’s happening m X’orgorod. 
I'here’s big crowds in the streets shouting at the top of 
their voices, and all soils of people — Russians and Jews, 
but mostly young folk — are making stirring speeches to 
them. ‘It’ll come to a bad end,’ thinks I to invself, and I 
climb up to have my sa): 'GckkI friends,’ I said. ‘(icK>d 
Russian people, it's not of vourselvc\s you want to think, 
but of the fate of Russia, of all hei |)eople.’ But the) 
pulled me down by the fc*ei and the coat-tails and pushed 
me away and shoult*d names at me — ‘Black Hundred' and 
the rest — and one lad (an amiable fellow, 1 found cnit 
later) gave me a punch in the back. So I turned to him 
])oliiely and askt*d him why he should give me a punch in 
the back. ‘Oho! So you’re usc‘d to getting it in the nose, are 
you?’ says he. Note that: ‘So yoiTie used to getting it in 
the nose.’ Kspecially the used to’. How do you like that? 
Candd anything be more Russian? — ‘used to getting it in 
the nose’. ‘You’re mistaken, voting man.’ 1 said ‘That's not 
what I meant.’ ‘In the belly, then?’ hc' said. Wc'll, he and I 
went to a pub together after that, and I was almost in 
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tears — not from the blow, mind you, l)ut because my 
feelings were hurt. We had a little talk and he admitted 
everything. ‘Sorry, old man,’ he said, ‘I’m an ass and I 
struck you without any cause and now I’m ashamed. 
That,’ says he, ‘is because I’ve been diagged round by the 
hair and punched in the* nose so much myself that at 
limes 1 want to find out what pleasure a man can get from 
punching another in the nose.’” 

Tiunen lifted his lu‘ad wath his beard jutting out, and 
Kozhemyakin saw that the beard was shaking. 

“Note the woid ‘pleasure’. Just that: ‘pleasure’ And ii 
was spoken by a lively fellow with a hc*art of gold, so theie 
was no harm in it; no harm this time, but in geiieial — ?” 

Tiunen got up and leaned on the table. 

‘‘I swear I don’t understand a thing, Matvei 
Savelyevich. I t^ilk and aigiie my head off, but I don’t 
understand a damned thing. All I can make out is that 
folk are stirred uj), that theic are fones rising in 
rebellion, that the Russi<m spirit is riding high and the 
Russian people are collecting in great crowds, but nobociv 
can 'tell me where it’ll lead to and what’s the* true path. I 
seem to have a little glimmei every once in .i while, but I 
can’t put rny finger on it. I’m fillc*cl with pity and scalding 
tears. That’s all. I’m afiaici, Matvc'i Savelyevich. .Miaicl 
that Russia will come to ruin 

‘‘I don’t understand anything either,” s.iicl 
Kozhemyakin in a hollow voice, and the two of thcan gic w 
silent, .sitting there opposite* each othc*i, mule* and 
men ion less. 

‘‘There’s a certain young girl — ” began Matvei 
Savelyevic h. 

‘‘I know those young girls,” interruptc*d l iunov with a 
toss of his head. 

Again they sat on in silence. 

‘‘I must have caught a chill,” .said l iunov after .some* 
lime. 

“Lie down,” said Ko/lu^myakin, tired of looking at him 
<ind wanting neither to talk nor be talked to. 
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Tiunov v^cnt over to the couch and lav clown with his 
legs drawn up, but a moment later a shudder passed 
over him, he sat up, and waved his arms as if swimm- 
ing. 

“There are a lot of lofty wcjrds being spoken these 
days, Matvei Savelyevkh, and very full of meaning they 
are; and a lot of people have appeared on the scene with 
great hearts wide open to receive whatever is said to them. 
And they're all young folk and so ihe\ ought to be told 
things carefully and simply, but nobody’s careful with 
them. Quite the contrary. I'he whirlwind has come and it’s 
sweeping the dirt off the face of the earth into their open 
hc'arts.’’ 

He closed his eye, threw himself back c^n the couch 
and said, stretching his legs convulsively 

"F.verything can come to ruin That gentleman that 
calls himself head ol this town — hc*acl? Just the opposite, 
that’s what he is.’’ 

I’ve got to get aw«iy, thought Ko/hemyakin, feeling 
that he could not bear to listen to another word. He went 
over to the couch .nid explained apologetically that he had 
some business to attend to, at which Tiunov opened his 
eye and said with an injured ait 

“Am I kc‘eping vou from ii^" 

He’s hopeless, thought Ko/hemvakm as he closed the 
gale behinci him. 

A givy ev calling was stcMling down from the bald iind 
sterile hills. 'Mieie was a red gash m the skv above the 
bog, like a dec’p wound out of which the' blood was 
pouring, .staining tlie tips of the trees and leaving the sky 
lifeless, dying, ('.rows were c.iwing raucously as they 
Tetuiiic*d from the fic'Ids to then lu'sts. C.oopers were 
hammering cpiickly, impatient to be done with the day s 
work. The* street was as damp and c'lnjitv as a wash-tub 
out of which the dirty water has just been thrown. Lights 
had lien yet been lit in the houses, and the ciark smudges 
of the wiiuiows glowered at one another as if exix'ding 
trouble. 
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A woman ran out ot one of the yards whimpering and 
pulling her shawl about her. On reaching Kozhemyakin 
she stopped and shifted oddly from one foot to the other, 
then, ducking her head and letting ovit a wail, ran down 
the street with her slippers flapping on her bare feet. As 
he watched her go Kozhemyakin said to himself: 

Somebody’s dying and she’s gone to fetch the priest. 

He was shocked by the impassivity with which he 
said it. 

A cold mist hovered above the central square which 
had recently been paved with big cobblestones now 
gleaming like eyes. Yellow light poured through the five 
windows of The Lisbon, sending five yellow paths across 
the cobblestones. 

Kozhemyakin heard hasty steps behind him. He 
withdrew into the shadow of a gateway and saw riuno\ 
emerge from a side street, go .stumbling into one of the 
paths of light, and disappear into the tavern. 

What a restless soul! thought Ko/hemyakin approving- 
ly, and he, Ux), entered the tavern. 

The tap-room was as full of people as a crtK'k full of 
beans, and although Kozhemyakin was acc]uainled with 
most of them, they looked different in the light of the big 
hanging lamps. He saw red noses and shining baldpates. 
Arms flashed, backs bent and twisted, there was a hum of 
excited, disconnected chatter. In the special corner re- 
served foi distinguished guests most of the town’s leading 
citi/eii'' li.id g.iihered round Sukhobayev, and from their 
rnidsi Ins high voice rose. In the opposite corner Uxal 
officials were jabbering away, among them fat Pokivaiko, 
head of the hnal garrison; Nemtsev, assistant to the Chief 
of Police; and Lyuba’s father, with bloated face and 
swollen eyes. 

Kozhemyakin stcxxl in the doorway for some time 
searching for a seat and listening to the thick hum of 
voices. 

“Shed upon us the light of reason,” he heard Posulov 
chant in his tenor voice. 
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“To thee we bow. oh sun of righteousness,” came an 
answering bass. 

Always using other people’s words, thought 
Ko/hcmyakin who, unobserved, had found a seat for 
himself in a corner between a cupboard and a door 
leading into another room. Sitting down, he went on 
li.stening and heard the same trite phrases: 

‘‘The hall leading the blind!” cried a jovial voice, at 
which someone growled in reply: 

‘‘ScKlom .ind Gomorrah.” 

‘‘Our rulers make a fine show of themselves when 
there’s no need for it,” came the complaint. 

‘‘And now here we are left to our own resources.” 

But above all others, squeaking like a rusty hinge, 
could be heard riunov’s voice 

“I don't give a fig for what )ou think of me, my gcx)d 
sir!” 

“Sh!” cries someone, pounding on the ttible. For a 
second the room grew quiet, and m the silence could be 
heard someone reciting with exaggerated feeling: 

/ knfw the cause of hts sodou. 

He kneu' the cause of my ^lef: 

I thought that he’d do the t)eattng. 

He thought that I’d foot the bill. 

riiere was a little outburst of laughter and again the 
room was noisy, and again came the cries: 

“I know this Russia of ours! Fve seen the whole of her. 
I’m not the outsider, it’s you — ” 

“Hush!” cried Posulcn, getting up. The word was 
repeated by several others and the din died clown again. 

‘‘You don’t know the rich inheritance that’s righifullv 
ours and there’s little you value in life,” came Tiunovs 
voice. ‘‘An outsider is cine who has no love for anybody 
and no desire to help his brothers.” 

‘‘And who might you lx*?” cried out Sukhobayev. 

‘‘A man.” 

‘‘A man? A manservant — one of the help?” 
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Many of the men laughed, but Kozhemyakin fell sorry 
for Tiunov. He looked into the far corner through veils of 
blue tobacco smoke and longed to calf out to him: 

“Don't waste your breath!" 

But from somewhere in the middle of the room, at the 
table where Posulov and the choir master were sitting, 
came a low, clear, authoritative voice. All heads turned 
towards it, faces grew tense with listening, men gestured 
their companions to silence, and some requested ({uic^tly; 

“Stand up, we cant sc'e you." 

“Louder." 

“Be quiet, fellows." 

“Who is it?" 

“Nobcxly knows.” 

“Give us simple folk the chance and we'll set up .\ nc*u 
order of things that'll be* more* human. Lc*avt* us to 
ourseKes, stop urging us to scratch each other’s e>es *)ut. 
don’t teach us there’s onl) one law and nothing can 
< hange it. Let people find new' laws for living together in 
j)eace tind harmony atid doing away with ciueltv — ’’ 

Kozhemyakin fancied that the room was glowing 
brighter, tlie <iir purei and easier to bieathc*. He glancc'd 
about and saw the listening faces and heard a inutmui of 
appif)\al. He himself surrendered to the* gentle* wa\e on 
which the crowd was lieing liftc'd up and the* people 
thrown closer togcMhc*r. Fc*eliiig an almost )>hysi(al contact 
with the ideas, so welcome* and easily comprehended, that 
were welding them into a single bodv, he had a 
momentary rc*c olIc*c tion of the monasier\ orchard, the 
finely chiselled features of the Venerable loan’s face, the 
haggard, miserable face's of the crowd, and the sweet 
words |)oured like treacle into thc*ir distortc*d mouths, 
open, it seemed, to lc*t out cries of anguish. 

“Who will tell us the truth that’s as nec(*ssary to us as 
our daily bread? And who will tell the world the* truth 
about us? Only we can do it, and we must prepaie 
ourselves for this task, brothers and comrade’s. We 
ourselves must spc'ak about our.se*lves, boldl), keeping 
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nothing back. Let us pour all our hopes and aspirations 
into one great heart, and let it sing a song about us in 
words of our own creating!” 

‘‘Thank you, young man!” 

The crowd grew clanii)rous and pressed towards the 
wall where the scarred face with the round eyes of a seei 
rose above all others. But presently the harsh, high voice 
of Sukhobayev rang out: 

‘‘Fellow-tcjwnsrnen! And >ou, officers of this town! 
What’s going on here'" Nobody knows who these people 
are who come here and sa\ whaiexer they like, stirring 
|)eople up, while the fact of the matter is nobody knows 
anything — ” 

“At least we know who you are rhie\c*s, ail of you!” 

“What’s that?” 

“You heard me ” 

“Say it again.” 

“With pleasure.” 

And in an instant everything was spinning and 
churning and yelling ^md screeching and pushing against 
Ko/hernyakin. Dazed, he* tried to reach the wall where the 
speaker had been standing 

“Don’t come near me!” veiled Siikhobavev. 

Fables .md chairs were smashed, dishes broken, the 
pieces were crunched undeifooi. somebody let oul a 
piercing whistle, sornebcxly else seized Kozhemyakin bv 
the collar, catching his bc*ard in it and laggc'd him away, 
shouting; 

“lake .1 look! HeiC N a specimen of them! lake a look, 
everybody !” 

“Let me go,” he gasped, struggling to free himself. 

rhe two of them vsere caught m the crowd and carried 
down the steps and out into the sc]uare in front of the 
tavern. Kozhemyakin tore himself out of the hands of the 
cobbler and made his way back up the steps, panting with 
exhaustion and excitement. He turned to face the crowd 
and through the rexuing in his ears lu'ard soinebcxly 
shout: 
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“Why the devil did you have to pick on him?” 

“They say he reads books on Black Magic — He’s the 
one Sukhobayev did out of his money.” 

“He left all his property to the town to build a schcx)!.” 

A broad-faced lad seized Kozhemyakin’s hand and 
sh<K>k it. 

“He made a mistake, the fat-head,” he said apologeti- 
cally. 

Posulov, Prachkin and Tiunov came up to him, but he 
waved them away and called down to the crowd: 

“I don’t mind. It’s easy for a man who’s been kicked 
about all his life to make a mistake.” 

He wanted to gel <lown on his knees to steady himself; 
instead he giasped the post ol the porch with both hands 
and shouted, as if a light had suddenly been lit within 
him: 

‘‘Brothers! Fellow-townsmen! These young folk have 
come, pure as angels, to speak the unknown word to us, 
to speak God’s truth to us, and we must listen. I'hey have 
a sense of the eternal, of the truth come from God. And 
wc must listen c|uietly, with rapt attention and with open 
minds. W’hat if we don’t know them? We don’t know them 
l>ecause ihes're seeking for the truth and they bear 
righteousness in their hearts, a righteousness we have no 
knowledge of.” 

rue, old man!” came a voice from down below. 

“We’ve lived our lives as in a dream, doing nothing foi 
ourselves or anybcxly else, and now these young folk have 
come to lake our place.” 

He crossed himself with a wide gesture. 

“Gcxl help them to live different lives from ours and 
to keep them from tasting the bitterness that has eaten 
into cnir bones. God help them to find the true path 
leading to righteousness — that is our wish for them.” 

The porch slipped out from under him and the earth 
rose up and crashed down u|X)n him, kncxking him ovei. 

When he came to he was at home and in Ixxl. Fhc 
room was so brightly lit that it hurt his eyes, and th<‘ 
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windows were velvety black. The (onsumptive tenor was 
curled up on the stove-hunk and up and down in front of 
him walked a thin dandified man with his hands in his 
pockets and a scornful look on his angular face. Lyuba 
was silting at the table and saying to him, smiling: 

“I don’t believe )ou.” 

The thin man look his watch out of his pcjcket and 
Iookc*d at it. 

“So you don’t belies e me?” he said. 

“No. I don't.” 

He snapped the watch shut. 

“Very sorry to hear it,” he cirawled. "Ha\e you sent 
for the medicine?” 

Lyuba ncxlded without taking her eyes off him, and 
he again began pacing the floor, dragging his feet af- 
fected ly. 

The tenor s.il up and put his hands in his pockets too. 

“Why shcnild \ou think such things, clodoi?” he said. 

“Because I ch<H>se to. ’’ he replied, his e\es fixed on 
the floor. 

Ko/hem\akin did not stir He watched the people m 
the room througli his e\ clashes, avoiding looking at the 
black scfuares of the windows. 

I’ve iailen ill again, he thought, listening to the cjuick 
beating of his heart and sensible ot an overwhelming 
weakiu'ss in his whole bcxlv . c*ven in his lingers. 

“Am I ill, Lvuba?” he .isked as loiidh and clistinctlv as 
he could, but to his surprise she sc'emed not to hear him, 
for she made no repiv. Frightened, he uttered a groan, 
and at this she jumped up and hurried over to him. The 
clcHtor, tcK), came towards him without cpiickening his 
step, and this made Ko/hemvakin dislike him. 

“What is it?” asked Lyuba, putting her ear to his lips. 

“Allow me,” said the dextor, pushing her awav. Again 
he tcx)k out his watch and pursed his lips as if about to 
whistle. His face was sallow’ and he had a thin dark 
mou.stache under his big ac]uiline nose. His eves were 
green and his shaven cht*eks and chin were bluish. There 
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was something cruel and sinister about his round head 
covered with smooth black hair. 

“Everything’s clear,” he said as he laid Kozhemyakin’s 
hand on the cover too gingerly, insulting the patient. “So 
that will be all. Mademoiselle — ” 

“Matushkina.” 

“I keep wanting to call you Batyushkina — a more 
common name. So you’ll remember everything?” 

“Naturally.” 

“Well then, until tomorrow.” 

Lyuba spoke in a loud curt tone that was unusual foi 
her, and the doctor spoke with irritating precision, as if 
his words were numbers. When he had gone, 
Kozhemyakin opened his eyes. He wanted to take a deep 
breath hut he could not: something in his chest pricked 
him sharply every time he tried. 

Lyuba sat down beside the bed and stroked his hand. 

Summoning all his strength, he said to her: 

“What’s the matter with me, am I dying?” 

“G<x)dness, no!” she cried with a start, dropping his 
hand. “Whatever made you think such a thing?” 

“You just have a weak heart,” said the tenor 
“Nothing serious.” 

“You mustn’t do anything,” added Lyuba. 

“I never have done anything,” he said with an attempt 
at a laugh. 

The floor rocked and the walls veered, and this made 
his head go round. Again he closed his eyes. It was so 
quiet that he longed to hear some sound, even the ticking 
of a clock, but the clock had stopped. 

“Don’t you like him?” asked the tenor after a while. 

“No. Sh, not so loud.” 

Kozhemyakin wanted to beg them to speak as loudly as 
they liked, but he was afraid they might stop talking 
altogether if he did. He strained his ears to catch words 
that scarcely vibrated in the silence. 

“Now that people are proclaiming their age-old griefs 
and‘ hardships in the market-place,” whispered the young 
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man, “they’ll naturally take a different view of things. 
The main thing is to get to know one another, and to 
admit that such a life is bad for everybody alike. Some, of 
course, will try to say, ‘Thank gcx)dncss I’m well off.’ 
That’s foolish; there’s no sense in being ashamed, we must 
admit honestly that everything's bad, and bad for every- 
body.’’ 

Tiunov came in and joined in the whispering. 

“Think of your (ountry', I say, of Russia. Here we are 
building a new cathedral, and you keep talking of a 
slaughter-house.’’ 

Lyuba murmured some words that pacified him. The 
whites of her eyes seemed t<i have become brighter and 
the irises darker. She behaved as if she were the mistress 
of the house and Shakir had become compleleK devoted 
to her, to Kozhemyakin's delight. The weakness 
was leaving him now and his heart was beating more 
firmly. 

The next morning Sukhoba\e\ came t<j see him. He 
surveyed the patient as if meinon/ing his measurements. 

“Nothing wrong with you but the \crtigo,’' he 
commented. 

Vanya Khryapov came and announced unhappih that 
his grandfather, tcx>, was very ill, and L\uba, after flitting 
anxiously about the room for a moment, went out. 

Bless your heart, said Kozhemyakin to himself as he 
watched her go, you’re always bringing jo\ to somebcxly. 

The days marched past with long strides, noisih, 
busily, giving promise of scxnething better ahead. Every- 
day the .sick man saw Prachkin, Tiunov and friends of 
theirs who gathered in Pelageya's room to hold li\elv 
discussions. The house resembled a beehive, with Lyuba as 
the queen bee. She listened to everyone and smiled at 
everyone, she served them tea, she mended Prachkin s 
lorn coat, put a patch on Tiunov’s sheepskin and kept 
running over to the sick man to ask: 

“Feeling better?’* 

“Much better,” he would say. 
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He fell perfeiily well, but the dfxtur forbade him to 
get up. /n the d(K tor's present e an fxid change lamc ovn 
Lyuba; she would walk as severely erect as a soldier, hci 
bosom held high, her lips in a thin line, her eyes following 
him with dissapproval. She answered his questions very 
brusquely. Even when she said “yes" to him the impres- 
sion was that she was arguing the point. And 
Kozhemyakin kept an antagonistic eye on him and sighed 
with relief when he went out (he always put on his soft hat 
in the room, pulling it low over his forehead and his right 
ear). Strangely enough, the d(x*tor made no comment on 
what was going on in the town, and when he was asked 
about it he answered as briefly and reluctantly as if ih<* 
words he spoke had a bad taste. His sallow fate expressed 
neither joy nor fear nor curiosity: nothing of what 
everyone else was experiencing at that time. His eyes had 
a bored, abstracted expression and his hands touched 
things cautiously, even stjueamishly. Pet)ple found him 
tiresome and could not help thinking that nothing good 
could happen in his presence. 

If only he doesn’t go tempting Lyuba, thought 
Kozhemyakin anxiously. Dear Lord, watch over her. 

One morning he woke up very early and, feeling 
almost well, dressed him.self, then woke up Shakir and 
said: 

“Help me to the armchair, Shakir. I’ve forgotten how 
to walk." 

Shakir ttxik him by the arm and led him over to the 
window, blinking his eyes and muttering happily: 

“Come, we go. Now all the bother l)egins again." 

Kozhemyakin sat down, gazed at the trees and irossed 
himself. 

“Here. Shakir, let me kiss you.” 

The Tatar fell weeping on his neck. 

“That’s all right." said Kozhemyakin s<K>thingly as he 
patted his friend’s bristly cheek. “We’ll go on living a little 
longer, God willing. How glad I am to be up!" 

“God grant you many more days happy," murmured 
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Slhikir, speaking more hnikenly than ever in his agitation. 
“GckI must be glad He has g<KKl man, He dcx*sn’f /lave 
many g<HKi men." 

The two friends smiled at each othei. The sick man 
longed to take a deep breath but he was afraid to, and 
waited eagerly for the day to come when he could fill his 
lungs to bursting. 

“See, Shakir? We've lived to see some g(K3d folk hcjrn 
into the world. “ he said. 

“Yes. yes.” iHKlded the Tatar. “Young folk. Ver\ gcx)d 
folk." 

“How do you like Lyuba"" 

Shakir opened his mouth and laughc*d the gay, 
kind-hearted laugh of the old da\s. 

“Russian women are the best women " 

The door was opened softh and L\ ub.i si(K)d there 
with her head wrapped in an old torn shawl. 

“Why are y<»u up?” she askc*d m .ilarm. 

“Lin up because I'm u])." replied Ko/hem\akin 
flip))antly . 

Shakir burst out laughing, doubling up, shaking his 
head, holding on to his kiu‘es with both hands. Lyuba 
slowly unwound her shawl as she came towards the 
window. She* brought with her a whiff of cold air, her 
lashes were gleaming with hoarfrost and her ( heeks were 
red. But hc'r eyes were swollen and there was distress in 
them. 

“What’s the inattei?” asked Kozhemvakin anxiousK. 

“Nothing," she said, forcing a smile. 

Her voice trembled and she lowered her wet lashes. 
Ko/hemvakin sighed gentiv and tcH>k her hand. 

“H as he died — Khrvapov?" 

She ncxldc'd and sat cfown on the arm of his chair. 

"At three o’cTcnk this morning. " 

The news was a tins grev cloud floating across the 
clear sky of a spring day. 

She was afraid to tell me. tric'd to spare me, he 
thought gratefully. 
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“May God give peace to his soul,” he said aloud, 
dossing himself. “I’ll be the next one.” 

“Oh, no!” she cried. 

He was gladdened by her cry of protest. Feeling that 
he ought to say something else about Khryapov, he 
became lost in thought, but it was of her rather than 
Khryapov he was thinking as he gazed at her pale face 
and her puzzled eyes turned to the window. 

“It was so hard for him to — to — ” she murmured 
softly. 

“To die,” Kozhemyakin finished for her. 

“Yes. Horrible.” 

She darted a frightened look at Kozhemyakin, then 
spoke more freely. 

“D’you remember how he used to say, ‘I’m just 
joking’? He said it for the last time at about midnight, and 
soon after that he began flinging himself about and 
ci 7 ing: ‘Take them away! Take them away!’ It was 
dreadful to hear him.” 

“Take what away?” 

‘•I don’t know, but Vanya tarried all sorts of things out 
of the room and moved the furniture about.” 

“Did Vanya cry?” 

“Yes. Not much. He was frightened.” 

“And you?” 

“Me?” She thought a moment. “It was frightening 
while he was dying, and when it was all over I felt angry. 
Why should he have suffered so? 1 can’t understand it. It 
seems so cruel and unnecessary.” 

Kozhemyakin drew a breath slowly and so deeply ihai 
a pain shot through his heart and his head went round. 

“I envy those who will be near you,” he said. 
st|ueezing her fingers. “God give you the strength to 
minister to them all.” 

Two days later, supported by Lyuba and Tiunov, he 
was walking along the street behind Khryapov’s coffin 
The town was wrapped in autumn fog, big drops of watei 
gaihered at the tips of the bare branches and fell heavih 
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upon ihe giouncl, iKMipIt’s cloihcs were beaded with 
moisture like drops of quicksiKei. It was not a big funeral, 
no more than ten |x*ople followed the coffin of the jexular 
money-lendei before whom all the town had bowed down 
while he was still ali\e. The coflin itself — a heavy oaken 
one — was eanied by hiied pallbearers. 

Yet it seemed that <ill the townsfolk, keeping their 
distance, were yet taking part in this funeial, which was 
without show, without even a chon. Along all the streets, 
like insects on die siiiface of a stagnant pond, darted 
anxious iiii/c‘ns. (ooups f)f lagamuffms gathered m the 
scjuare in front of T/ir Lisbon and on tlie poidi of the 
(athc*dral, bu//ing like* wasps and with expectant looks on 
their faces. Wcniden monntc'd j)olue with whips in their 
lowered tight hands i(»de |).ist. the polucnian Kapen- 
dyiikliin sauntered thiough the* fog, di links were to be 
met with eseiywheic* Sukhoba\<‘\ went nding past m a 
(ani.igc* di.iwn b\ a dappled horse, his sh.irp eyes 
n. in owed .is if he weie se.ii clung foi sf>mc‘thmg. Men and 
women lea|)ed o\ei |)uddles and went huri'Miig along with 
the skiits of then coals ll.ippmg like sails m the wind, and 
leminded one of boats heeling on .ingis w.i\es hum of 
human \oices filled the* an .md tlie h.immeis of the 
coopers weie silent — an imiisu.il thing in ()kmo\ K\en 
the houses seemed to have opened then attic windows to 
listen for the* lost sound, and, not hearing it, staled at one 
.inothc*! in <ima/c‘nu*ni. then scjiiaic* e\es filmed with 
moisiuie. The* fog had dimmed the heav \ coniouis of the 
cathedral belfiy, usualb it thiiist into the sk\ . ic*d aiui 
fleshy; !<h1.i\ it w.is guw .ind indistinct 

Over X'aiiya Khr\.ipo\’s shouldei Ko/henn .ikin caught 
.1 glimpse of the colouiful wrcMth on the dead man s brow, 
of stiancis of yellowed h.in peeping fiom undei the 
wrc*ath, of his bluish h.mds folclc*d on his hl.ic k lnnk-coal. 
In his coffin Khrya|)o\ l<M)kc*d moie seemh ‘ his rc*d and 
tunning eyc‘s weie tightly shut, his fangs wete hidden 
undei his mou.stache .ind liis spiteful smile w.is gone. Now 
his sunken lips were cnived in a smile* that was diffeient 
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more genial and apologetic — and it seemed to say: “Well, 
here I am, dead at last.” 

None of the people in the pnxression spoke of the 
deceased, they spoke only of the affairs of the town. 

But from time to time a group of artisans would 
emerge out of the fog and surround the coffin, asking: 

“Who is it?” 

“Khryapov.” 

“The money-lender?” 

“Yes.” 

“Kicked the bucket at last, has he?“ 

Some of them uttered obscene oaths; others would 
come up to men in the procession and ask jovially: 

“Couldn’t you sacrifice the price of a clrink in the 
name of that dead sinner?” 

They would vanish, only to reappear again with their 
begging. Father Alexander hurried along at the head of 
the prcKession with his cross held high. Every now and 
again he would stop to say something, and oiue he was 
heard to cry out: 

“Your hat — take off your hat!” 

And a deep voice growled in reply: 

“Fll take it off to the cross, but not to him.” 

“They don’t know how to behave themselves,” .said 
Kozhemyakin tc3 Tiunov, who locjked more like a ( barred 
stick than ever, only now a wet one. 

“They’re like young hounds that have been kept on 
the leash too long; now that they’ve been let loose they 
rush here and there, seeing how far they can go. They 
don’t understand.” He paused before adding: “And they 
can’t be expected to understand. A blind man’s sure to do 
some damage as he goes feeling about in the dark.” 

Kozhemyakin felt there was truth in his words. The 
people were deliberately cheerful, wilfully noisy, defiantly 
rude. They sniffed and tried everything, but their 
boldness lacked assurance, and behind their mcxking 
smiles and challenging cries one seemed to hear them 
asking:^ 
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“May I?” 

Many of them pretended to be more drunk than they 
really were. They wound their arms about one another 
and staggered along, or, standing in the middle of the 
street, saluted the funeral punession b> bawling coarse 
songs. Their companions watched them with curiosity but 
diti nothing to .stop (hem, and so, chagrined and 
(onfotinded, they broke off in the middle of the song and 
slunk away. 

Two such iKK^Iigans uprooted a lamppost and walked 
ahead of the prcKession on the paxernent with it. The 
pnKession caught them up hut nobody said a word 
to them and Ko/hemyakin saw the youths put down the 
post without looking at each other and dash off into 
the fog. 

T'iunox s one eye flashed 

“rhe cat’ll cry oxer the mice xet,” he hissed. 

They t<H)k Khrxapox to the cemetery and buried him. 
When exerx thing was oxer Father .Vlexander hastilx took 
off his xestitients, ]nit <jn his bhu k cassock, glared at the 
people with his enormous t'\es, pulled his crumpled hat 
down oyer his ears and xvalkcnl sxviftlx axvax among the 
graves, his walk reminding Ko/hem\akin of the flight c'lf 
a frightened bird, 

Kozhemyakin went oxer to his corner of the cemeterx 
and sal clown on a bench undei the green canc^py of a 
fir-tree, whose s|)rc'acling houghs had been xvashcxl clean 
by the rain. Delicate birch branches bent sadly c^xer the 
two mounds, and uncut grass xvith pearls of moisture 
glistening in it encircled the graxc*s. 

Lyuba sal next to him with drooping head. With one 
hand on her shoulder and the other grasping the silken 
trunk of a birch, he saief with a sigh: 

“This is the only gcHid thing I’xe exer dc^ne in 
life — planted these fixe trees.” 

“That's not true,” .sht' .said softK. 

“It is. A simple soldier lies here, I.yuba. but now I 
realize he was a great man.” 
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She raisett her head and there were teais in im c\r, 
■ Taking his hand, she said in a loud u»ce: 

“You must take the \er>' Ixrst care of yourseJf sn th:a 
you can write about life as it was, ancJ as it will never he 
again." Then, pulling at his hand in her agitation, six- 
dropped her voice to a whisper: “He's dead now, and 
everybody knows how mean and greed) he was, but 
nobody knows how he suffered — nobody. He used to say. 
‘Nobody ever taught me to be kind, and they were righi, 
because they brought me up to be a bl(K)d-sucker.' And he 
wasn’t joking when he said that — oh, no! 1 know' they’ll 
remember only evil of him, nothing but evil, and in tbai 
way they’ll multiply the evil, won’t they? Kverybody takc*s 
pleasure in remembering the bad, but that wasn’t the 
whole of him. Not by any means. And we ought to speak 
about the whole of a person and as much as possible 
about the good in him — we ought to take pains to seek 
out the good, oughtn’t we?” 

She turned a special look upon him, one that 
communicated ideas and at the same time sought lot 
them, 

Kozhemyakin got up. 

“Yes, we ought,” he said. 

He took off his hat, bowed to the graves, and in a 
calm, matter-of-fact tone said to her, tapping the ground 
with his boot: 

“Put me lengthwise — here, at their feet; don’t foiget, I 
beg of you. And plant a couple f)f trees. And now, let us 
go, my dear.” 

Once more he bowed to the two mounds .shaggy with 
uncut grass, and walked away, silent and sad, with Lyuba 
at his side. 

From that day on he grudged every hour that was not 
spent in filling his notebooks with a description of life in 
Okurov and his appraisal of it. 

In the day-time he was not allowed to sit long at his 
desk, and in any case his house was filled with noise and 
people. He wrote at night, in the silence, listening intently 
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to it whenever he was in search of a word. The scratching 
of his |)en became music to his ears: it pacified his old and 
damaged heart, and at times he almost wept with joy to 
see the round, moist words he had just written Irxiking up 
at him from the paper. 

“Ckxl sent man into the world to do g(x>d and 
embellish life with kindness. What have we lived for? 
What works have we done worthy of the gratitude of our 
fellow-men and a smile of ap])io\al from our C'reator?” 

By the expression on the faces of those who fre- 
cjiiented his house, as well as h> what ihe\ said and the 
anxious look in I.\uba’s eyes, he underst(K)d that unrest 
was growing and the agitation of the people was spreading 
wider and wider, and to the same degic*e his eagerness to 
record his thoughts increased. Words rang in his cars like 
the far-off clamour of bells bringing jc)\ful tidings of a 
new life in store. 

“We base li<‘d about (icnl Himself to bide our 
indolence, our slothful unwillingness to give of ourselves 
that the world might be a m<»rc cheeiful j)lace to live in, 
we have intentionalh painted (icnl in grim and gruesome 
colours and robbed Him of lose foi His c realuies, and we 
have done it so that we could la\ the* blame on Him, and 
He has become in fact dark and inscrutable, and that is 
why life has become a dreadful tangle shroudeef in 
mystery. 

“But new labourers base appeareci whose hearts are 
filled with love feu’ the earth we ha\e sullied, with living 
ploughs they will dig deeply into the soil, reaching to the 
very heart of it. and a new sun will burst forth and shed 
its warmth anci blessing u|X)n all, and at once life will 
become a happiness. 

“Children of the inhabitants of the world to the end c^f 
time. Children of the Mexst High, these young folk are 
immortal and the heirs of all our deeds, they follow the 
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call of their pure hearts into the endless reaches of time, 
scattering their joy, their laughter and their love over the 
land. 

“What has the world to offer us that can be compared 
with our children, our rightful judges, ready to explain 
and to justify us whenever possible, to accept our deeds 
with gratitude or to denounce them with shame? 

“Young people are the heart of the world, listen to 
what, in the purity of their souls and in their aspiration 
towards the g<K)d, they have to say to us, and then our 
lives will become as torches shedding light and joy upon 
the earth, and we will bless the earth, which will become a 
temple of universal goodness.” 

All winter long, unaware of its dreary storms, he gazed 
into the future across the grave yawning at his feet, and 
he wrote his hymns and confessions as if asking forgive- 
ness of the people whom he had passed by on the other 
side, asking forgiveness for himself and for all those 
whose uninspired lives robbed the earth of beaut). 

And as spring was drawing to its close, the earth called 
him to itself. 

It happened early in the morning on one of the first 
days of May. He got out of bed, went to the window, 
opened it, sniffed the' fragrance t)f the lilacs and acacias 
and stcK>d gazing into the rosy sky. 

The convent bell had just fini.shed ringing for matins 
and the air was still tremulous, absorbing the soft 
vibrations of the brass, and the whine of a single mosquito 
seemed a prolongation of the sound. 

The young leaves of the trees and the succulent grass 
were studded with dew, which threw back a thousand 
reflections of the first rays of sun. The whole orchard 
seemed to have been sprinkled with ruby and emerald 
powder. 

A breeze sighed in the trc*es, dawn -birds called to c^ne 
another, the branches rustled, shaking off the dew; in the 
hushed* silence every sound was pure and distinct, and 
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together they formed a murmur of praise to the rising 
sun. 

Toiu heel by the beauty of the new-bf)rn day, the old 
man crossed himself and murmured the prayer that 
follows the taking of the Eucharist: 

“I thank Thee, Lord, for not turning Thy face away 
Jrorn me, a sinner, and for deigning to re\eal to me Thy 
holy mysteries.” 

Shakir, who was sleeping on the couch, raised his head 
and said softly: 

“What d’you want?" 

“Nothing. friend; go back to sleep,” said 
Ko/hernyakin, but Shakir got up and sat on the side of the 
(oiuh, leaning on his hands. 

“You want sleep," he said, shaking his head disapprov- 
ingly. “ni tell her, then \ou — " 

A cliill breeze came through the window, Kozhemyakin 
felt gidd) and a weakness came o\er him. 

“See what a beautiful morning it is,” he said, sinking 
into his armchair. 

(ireen billows rose and fell hevond the window; h^^ 
stroked his throat and chest as he watched the play of 
light on them. 

The colour laded out of the billows, the sk\ soared 
upwards and his b(Kl\, limp and heaw, sank downwards, 
his arms swung painlessb from his shoulders as if 
removed from their scxkels. and he murmured: 

“Shakir — dear friend — " 

With that his heart stopped beating for ever. 




Notes * 


THE LIFE OF MATVEI KOZHEMYAKIN 

The Life of Matvei Kozhemyakin was first printed in the 
“Lolleclions of the Znaniye Scxietv”: Part One in Bcx)ks 
XXX and XXXI (1910); Part Two in Book XXXV (1911); 
Part 'Fhree in B<x>k XXXVI (1911); and Part Four in 
Book XXXVII (1911). Each part was published separate!) 
as M. (iorky, Matvei Kozhennakin, Novel, Wrlag J. Ladvs- 
chnikow, Berlin, [1910-1911]. 

The plan of The Life of Matin Kozhemyakin is close to 
that of another of (iorkx’s b<K)ks — The Townlet of 
Okniov — which was published in 1909. Theic exist various 
opinions about the so-called “Okurov cycle" in Gorky’s 
writings. Some researchers believe that it was at first the 
author’s intention to write a irilog) loinposcd of The 
Townlet of Okuiov, The Life o/ Matvei Kozhemyaknu and A 
Cheat Love, while others assert that he had planned it to be 
i)ne work in three parts. In am (ase. Gorkv onl) 
completed two of these works. The Life ol Matvei 
Kozhemyakin and The Townlet of Okniov. All that we have 
of A Cheat Love is a short extract. 

The Townlet of Okniov and The Life of Matvei 
Kozhemyakin are linked in plot and have a common trend. 
They are furthermore united bv shared characters and 
locations and bv the auih<ir's intention in both works to 
la) bare ibe nxjts of pbilisiiiiism and to draw a full 
historical and stxial picture of backwomls Russia with its 
conservatism and spiritual ferment a few decades before 
the October Revolution. 

Gorky at first planiuxi to make Matvei Kozhemyakin ‘ a 
short little pitH e" containing, evidenll) . the bistcrr) of the 

English translation (0 Progirss Piibli.shers 1980 
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townlet of Okurov in the words of its “chronicler” Matvei 
Kozhemyakin. Gorky mentioned this idea in the summer 
of 1909 to Ivan Bunin who wrote back to him a few 
months later: “And now that little old man of yours 
touches me particularly. The same old Russia and her 
history”. 

When he sat down to write Matvei Kozhemyakin^ Gorky 
realised the whole complexity of the work ahead and 
began calling the book a novel. “I am completing a novel 
[...] Working 12 hours a day! My back aches [...] I’m 
driving my story on as I want to finish by April but it 
keeps growing like the spurge on Capri [...] I write when 
Tm sitting or standing, and I see the continuation of the 
story in my dreams... Dozens of Russian types fall upon 
me and demand to be included! They say they’re also 
good people and also wasted their lives. I beg them tc) 
desist, saying, brothers, I’m not your historian but they 
insist: who will be our historian if you won’t? L(X)k, 
fellow-countryman, at what these writers are doing to us, 
to Russia. They’ve just clean forgotten us. Nuns, ropers, 
tramps, and other citizens of Okurov keep coming and 
coming to me... I feel that I’ll hardly be able to manage 
them”. 

Gorky worked on Matvei Kozhemyakin from November 
1909 to September 1911. The writer made corrections to 
the text twice, in 1913 and 1922, when preparing new 
editions. On the second occasion, Gorky made cjuite 
considerable corrections: hardly a page escaped unmarked 
in some way. These corrections, however, ciid not change 
the author’s conception of the work. What Gorky wanted 
was to remove everything that was superfluous and to 
improve the style of the narrative. It was also during this 
revision that the work was finally given the title of The 
Life of Matvei Kozhemyakin (instead of the bald Matvei 
Kozhemyakin). 

Gprky had a special feeling for The Life of Matvei 
Kozhemyakin. In his letters of 1911 to the most varied 
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(()irc*s|)c)nd(n]ls, he kepi passion;iU*lN exphiining how he 
wjinted I he h(M)k to he widely read “...I would like the 
public to lead Kozhnn\aliiu, a IxHik I ha\e workc-d a j;rea! 
deal on and I le^aid as m\ most (onsidered work. I 
lH*li(*ve that lhc‘ IxKik is sonunhinj; tlie nation needs. 

(ioiky in this IxKik paints the picture of the townlet of 
()kuio\ over about hall a ccnluiv — lioin the abolition of 
sc'ifdoni to the u‘volution of 190') 

(ioikv tells the histois of Okuiov, and describes the 
^low’th of the petty bourt^eoisie \\hich had become even 
St rondel after the defeat of the lOOa i evolution (iorky 
biinself eniph.isised llial I hr loanlri <>1 Oknun' and Fhr 
/ ifr nj Malvri K(izhi'in\akiti v\c*ic' intc iited to de])i(t not 
e\cc |)tic)nal jieople living in i‘\c c‘])tion.il c nc innstanc es l)ui 
the lives of the inaiiv millions of plain p(C)j)lc‘ m tsarist 
Kussi.i. **\c)u sa> that \ou have nevci seen Okuiov, that 
ihc*ie are no such towns in the .South. ‘ (ioikv wrote' m «i 
lettc'i to V Maximov Hut 1 know that voui Okurovsare 
livc'liei even tlian ouis, Lu^c'i than ours, and niimbei ovei 
800. \'ou can c*ven include* tovMis like* Simbirsk. Pen/ti. 
Rva/an, Kalug*!, and m.mv oihcis m ibe* list, .Xnd there 
.ire .1 great m.mv millions of Russi.ms living m them *. 

riie* .ic count of the* ‘cleploiable* life of a Russian 
piovmci.il tovNu”, a chronicle* of the* pc'tlv -boin geois soul, 
ends with .M.itvei Ko/he*mvakms sad confession 

“On eoucluding these i emiiusc enc c*s of mv mi.serable. 
shameful life*, 1 giievouslv confess that I have* .it diverse 
time’s be*e*n avvaie* of some* force, so gc’iille* as to be* sc.iicelv 
pel c e*]Xible*. di awing me* towaids .inothei life. .i veav 
unknown, hut one* I le*t*l t<» be* nu omp.ii .iblv be*ttei than 
tli.it which, be'c.iuse* of moial .md jihvsic.il sloth that 
souglit justification m the* thought that I was no woise 
th.in oilic’is, I have followe*d to the* hoin of mv de.itli. 1 
did not appieciate in lime the* force's of love and 
enlighlennu'nt and even resislc'd them, indolent slave that 
I was VVhe*n at I.ist ihe*se* noble* foice*s took posses.sion of 
nu* despite' mvsc’lf, it was loo l.ile. .And thus, with the fain! 
i.iste of tliis little* lioiu'v on mv li})s. I die... 
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It is no coincidence that Gorky begins his story with 
the epilogue; he immediately tells the reader about the 
tragic end that overtakes his hero. The tale is about hou' 
Matvei comes to that end. 

The writer describes Matvei's tragedy: he has recog- 
nised many of the distasteful traits of the petty 
bourgeoisie, he has met people who have shown him other 
paths in life, but the force of s<>cial inertia — to be like 
everybody else — sees to it that he believes no one and that 
he himself, although he has risen above the philistine 
mentality and has become to a certain extent a renegade, 
and outsider within the petty-bourgeois camp, neverthe- 
less leads the life of a petty bourgeois. 

In his letters at that time, Gorky exposes the ideas 
underlying his work and asks his correspondents to pay 
attention to the social and philosophical line connected 
with the character of Markusha, to its importance in the 
story. “When you write about Kozhemyakin,” he asked 
the critic Lvov-Rogac hevsky, “please kill a deep-rooted 
misunderstanditig which I am very unhappy about: please 
uncrown Luka [a character from (iorky’s play The Loivvt 
Depths — E(L]\ he is by no means a “|>ositive” character but 
an ably disguised Markusha from Kozhewyakin, a nihilist 
preacher like V. Scjlovyov, for example. 

“If you believe — it exists, if you don’t — it doesn’t,' 
[says Luka — Ed.] and this is the same thing as Markusha’s 
‘Are there devils?’ — ‘There are — leave me in peace’. ‘But 
perhaps they aren’t?’ — ‘All right, they aren’t — Ic'ave me in 
peace!’ The essence of all this nastiness is described in 
Solovyov’s four line poem: 

There's a bog in the forest 

And on the hog — moss; 

First someone is born 

Before dying — just dross../ 

In other wc3rds that most cruel and cynical nihilism of the 
Russian individualists, of the ‘su|x*rfluous fjeople’.” 
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Gorky in a letter to E. P. Peshkova in September 1 91 1 
emphasizes yet another important aspect of his work: “I 
think that Maxim can be allowed to read Kozhemiakin. The 
risque places like the scene with the stepmother will, it 
seems to me, do no harm but on the contrary gcK)d if they 
are well explainc‘d. I'hey will enable vou to speak once 
again about the burning question of women simply and 
clearly (...] Only you must emphasize the sigrrific arre e of 
the maternal instirre t in even kind o/ love tliat worrren feel. 
Point out that woman's hieast is an mexhaiistilrle source of 
life, and that it is |)iecisel\ that rrratcrnal side of lo\e 
which is the most iirrportarrt. Herrce thc‘ whole poetr\ of 
life and of bcHiks.” 

(iorky received a large nuinhei of letters full of 
delighted praise for his new work The well-known 
Tkrainian journalist M. \l Kots\ uhinsk\ . for c'xample, 
wrote the following: “Ha\mg read to the last page, I 
sighed with relief and e\|)C‘r ic*nc ed a feeling of complete 
satisfaction, (iood is .r weak word witlr which to describe 
the bcMjk [. ) lire slor\ <»f a Russian town and of 
backwoods life is co\eiecf tulh. The vulgar drabness of life 
recorded so calirrh h\ Ko/hemvakm frightened and 
sickened me. It’s like looking at a jrage in the historv cT 
the people, a page that begins in the distant past and 
finishes by touching on vesterclav. on things that are close 
and familiar hut not properh cognised. No better 
backgi'ound could be wished for. And the pc'ople in that 
background are so wonderful, chiselled marble portraits 
everywhere! ^’ou have hc*en remarkablv successful, in 
particular, with Markusha |...l And as for the beautv of 
your language, nothing need he said: it is a schex)! for 
Russian writers." 

Another contemporary of Gorkys, the writer 
A. V. Amfiteaticn , also had high praise for the work: It, 
your epic, has the rich, tree feel of an old bylina, 
it constitutes living testimony that the real Russia is alive 
and impressionable (evc'rvihirig impressionable is 
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alive), that Mother Russia mucidlecl ihrou];^}i on her own 
and that she will rise up, find herself, liberate her- 
self... 

Yes, Ko/heni\akin is ver\ |l^«mmI indc‘ed! 1 1 is diaiy is a 
striking thing. .And \ou\e also deserihed the woman well. 
To be flank with \ou, it's the lirst -time \ou ha\< 
portra\ed a meinhei of the intelligentsia so \i\idlv: 
nothing is foued at all and I tan picture hei ali\c‘ 
\eithei is she a matron spouting edilMiig maxims. I he 
whole piece leachc-s deep into one’s soul.” 

Othei ( on espondents of (ioik\’s. .A. Kuprin. 1.. Sulei- 
/hitsk\, 1. Hrodsk\, I. Surgucluw, A. Smiinox, and main 
iiKire. applauded this work. ('. \’ Plekhanox xviote to the 

.mihoi after leading it. ‘‘When Pushkin read tlu‘ Inst 
i(»iigh manuscript of Ih'ad Souls which (iogol hioughi 
Imn, he exclaimed: “Lord, hc»x\ sad Russia is!” .Anx 
serious reader who sto|>s to think «ihout KirJietu\(ilini xvill 
haxe to sa) the same thing' “Sad Russia!” And this Ic c ling 
of sadness, piofound soul-w i c’lic lung sadness, doc s not 
leaxe one for a long time* aftei ic‘admg the- hook. ()i at 
least, it did not leaxe* me loi a long tunc* .And now whe n I 
think of Kozh('ni\akiu, I H*|H*4it to m\sc*II' “Sad Russia!” 
This feeling of sadness, hoxxexei, is ol com sc* not a hiull 
but a reason for praising the author: foi the suhjc'ct xvhich 
xou undertook to depict is in f<ic t much sadde r still. In 
xour bcH)k xve arc ])lungc*d into the* s.mu* joyless milieu, 
into the* same- ‘‘kingdom of ignorance*” that Ostioxskx 
depicted. Dohrolyubox thought that the* end had come* foi 
that kingdom of ignoiance but it lixcci on for anoibc r liltx 
years aftei his death and inde*ed e*xists to this day, a grc*al 
weight shackling the legs of the Russian people. Ifistoix, 
hoxvever, xvill not lc*axe this kingdom in |K*ate and it is 
sending to it germs of thought which are making it 
fermc‘nt and decay. Kozhemyakin is the dc'seription of just 
this prcKess ancT it is a masterful depiction. Whosoevei 
wants lo learn about this preness must leacf Kozhemyakni, 
just as anyone who wants to find out about the psychologx 
of French society during the restoration and undei Louis 
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l*tiili|)|K’ >ini\l Mime ol \ wiiliiifrs. Snui- this is 

so — anil I'm snir that it is — an aiiltior can lie |)roud ol 
wh;it Ik* h:is doiu*. 

()!i \) S(*|)icml)(i (ioik\ uioit* U) La(l\/hnik(>\ 

tliaf Kuzhrnnahni had hccfi \(i\ s\ mpal hct u all\ H*((i\ed 
ahiocid and fhai ihcrc ucic (|iii!(* a few ir\ic*\\s ol it in the 
^u•lKh picss. ( I hcsc uric ol the edition (ailed M. (hirki, 
i nr t}af^iifnr r)ilmur I i ad d’.ipies le inannsciit pai 
S. IVrskv, P.iris, \[)\:\ ) 

A ( hionolo^K al eiioi lalei (lej)t into die foicigii 
levii-ws ol MnUti K(rJirtn\nLin h was Inst tianslated into 
(’.(‘iin.in in IM'Jf) and was nu hided in IdL^T in the ( ollec ted 
woiks ol (ioikv |)iil)lished h\ Malik-W i lai* , whidi led 
(K‘iinan\'s (iiius to heluwe that it had onl\ pist heen 
w niten 

■‘In Mdti ri Kn'.ht ni\(iLin (fOiks paints an unsurpassed 
pit lure ol .1 Russian town .ind ol tlu* wa\ ol hie of its 
inhahilants 1 ins putuie is so InuK .ind ])ioloundl\ 
di.iwn. shows e\ei\thini; down to the last shadow .uul spot 
so ( le,n K that tlu* ninneioiis (h*iails and stenes aie ol 
o\ el powei in|L> lout* and leasi* one I hundei st i m k [ | It is 

all so pun^enth Russian and Oiunt.il. and so asiatu.ilh 
lulhless th.it it iK*(*ded .1 ptison ol ( ioi k\ s ai listk cahhie 
to (U*s(ii1k* these lelations loi us Wtsiein l uiopeans not 
onl\ ( oinpi (*hensihl\ hut .ilso atti .u ti\ eh and l.ist in.ilinj^;l\ 
Soinethin^ \ei\ stionin .ind lesisteni is (oniaimd in that 
no\e| and this will make it (»l lasiini’ Nahie I his 
something is the pKifound Russian uni(|ueiu*ss ol the 
MMin ihai. Kills as it is deinonsti .ited 1)\ llirn nnineasui.i- 
hle passions, iheii hatred and iheii Iom*. theii angei. 
leMii^i*. ^;iii*l. piaMn.i;. and si*li-II.i^ellation' (Hivn/v/kt 
Kni in). Oihi'i loiei^n iiiliis wioti* “ I his epic ol tlu* life 
ol a Russian town is su|)eihl\ wiiiten: it will hiKome a 
( lassie"; (ioik\ ‘is the poet of the hio.id massis, he giM's 

('». V’ Plekh.inoN , \it dint I itridtuir. Mosiow. l‘HS. pp TfiO- 
7.57 
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substance to folk tales and old fables and legends”; ‘‘This 
is an iiniisiial and iink)iie book wbicb must be read 
thoiigbtfull) , with concentration and love.” 

1. ‘‘...like Maxim the (>reek as depicted in icons.” — 

Maxim the (»reek (c. I475-I5r)6) was a jirofoiindly erudite 
monk of the Athos Monastery and a religious writer. He 
travelled to Moscow in 1518 in ordei to translate and 
correct some religious bcM>ks. Since' Maxim the (»rc*ek was 
not canonised aflc*r his dc-ath, |)iciiires of him, that is to 
sa> icons, shcnild not, slricth speaking, have been made. 
Several pictures c^f Maxim the (ireek have, however, come 
down to us and on one of them he can be seen sitting at a 
table with an open bcH)k before him. He has a large, 
rounded gingei beaid attd the saints* usual halo o\ei his 
head. p. 9 

2. “...neither the Tatars, not the* Poles, nor e\en 

Bonaparte himself could take it!” — Savel\ Ko/hem\akin is 
telling his son a pure fair\ tale; Rostov the* (iic‘at was 
captured and burnt b\ the Tatars in 1257 atid by th(‘ 
Poles in lb()9. .\s for Napolc*on, he* was ne\(‘r anvwheie 
near it. |). 19 

5. “... anyone that isn’t a pinchc-r but holds to the true* old 
faith.’' — A pine her was a rude name loi the pc'opic* w ho 
belonged to the official cbuich. They wc*rc* calk'd that 
becau.se they crossed ihemsebcvs wiifi three- fingc*rs instead 
of two like the Old Believers. p. 2('> 

4. Maxim Bashlyk — legendary ataman of a band of X'olga 

robf)ers. p. 55 

5. lomud — a Turkmenian tribe*. Ostyak — old name f<» 

the Khanty people. p. -^5 

6. “...the btirning of a Hungarian village...” — In 1849 the 
Russian^ auicKTacy tcK)k pan together with the Austrian 
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monarchy in putting down the rev<)IiiiioMary national 
liberation movement in Hiingai>. p. 61 


7. “As soon as they did aw'ay with selling the wine 

( oncession...” — Tsarist Russia used to ha\e a system 
whereby the right to (<»llect taxes from the population was 
sold to private people who paid the government a fixed 
sum and then recouped their iiuestment by merciless 
ex|)loitation. Vhe most profitable tax to buy the rights to 
was the wine and tobacco ta\ I he selling of the right to 
the w’in<“ tax was ended in 1 H(kS p. 118 

8. “...His Majests 1 s.u Nicliolas . “ — the Russian Fan- 

peroi Nicholas I ( 1 796- 1 Hn.^) p. 167 

9. “...general c c»nsc i iption . ‘ — tlu‘ s\ stein for conscript- 

ing peoj)le into the* arm\. F\e!\ person who paid the 
poll-tax could be consciipted at an\ lime by the gewern- 
ment. Alter 1 8(')2 it became possil>le to hn\ oneself out of 
this sNStem. P- 

10. ..Robinson Ciusoc*. —Daniel Deloe s Life (wd Shangf 
Surf)riMUf!!^ /\c/ecM0K<’^ of Kohiusoii (.rosoc was Inst tianslatc*d 
into Russian in 1762-1/6*1 «md jiublished in St leteis- 
burg: 

Rodno\r Sloro (Nati\e 1 .anguage) — an anihologs for 

soung children com|)ilc*d b\ the* wc'll-known |K'(lagoguc 
K. 1). Tshinsks (1821-1870). 

7 Tic ('hildrvii’s World, . 

All Antfwlof^ lot K^’adiu^ iii Class, is anothei compilation ol 

K. Tshiiisks’s P' 7.'“^ 

11. “... I'he tsai was assassinated m St IVlcrsbui g... — 
On March 1. 1881, Fsai Alexanclei II. who bad been 
condemned to dc*aih In the F.\c•(Uti^c' (.ommiticc o tu 
Peoples Will party, was killed In a bomb 

I. (ftinevitsky, a membc*i of that parts. P- 

1 12. “...this is no tinu- lor jm.mmk hig piohlems and 
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undcrtiiking l)ig tiisks...’* — I'his slog^iii was popular vviili 
ihc Iil)cral iiitoIIigcMitsia ol ilu* LSSOs as ihc\ did iioi \N*mi 
lo engage ill ihe social stiiiggle proposed l)\ du* ie\oIuiio- 
nai\ deinocrals ol ilie 18()0s. |). 250 

13. I'sMua. 8orod\iiya, \ikila Manu‘nl\- ihai ac !i‘i s c ;;|- 

led upon l)\ wiklu's in theii spells. p. 277 

14. nioscoius — P.itiiauh ol .Mex.indri.i, \lonoph\ sne. He 

was deposed In du* (icaituil ol (ilialcc'don in 151 
tondeinned .\Ionopln sitisin. p. .301*) 

15. (iiioslks — adlieients ol (inostu isin, .i u*ligious .md 
philosophical trend cuireni cluiing du‘ Isi lo .‘Wcl cc iiiuiies 
.\. n. in the Roman cinpiic* Sirangeh enough, the 
(fiiostic teaching comhined hoth (hiistian and p.ig.in 
views; its centKtl point was a sh«n p dualism — .t heliel m 
the irrec OIK ilal)k‘ division ol the ‘'spiiitiMl" .md the* 
■‘carnal" in man and of the “divine" .md “woildlv" m lilc 
(ieitain (inostic sects held that the “llesh" was .ilien to the 
spirit and that it had to he “t.imed", c»theis dem.indccl 
that it he given U)tal li(‘('dom since* this could not possihiv 
do anv hat m to the soul v\hich was ccanpletc iv .(h(*n to it 
4'he (iiiostics wcie thus ahle to |)icach a mistuie ol 
extreme ascc'ticisni and unhi idled lie c'litioiisness p ,31 ; 

ir>. Bn^hl and l)aif< Si((r\ oj Knssian /aj#'--a novel hv 
P. /atuhin puhlished m l«S72. in his ess. iv Hfnv I l.xifnltn 
Wntr, (ioikv calls this hook “most hoi mg” \’ Desmtskv. 
howevc'i, repoils (loikv as having said to him in a 
( Oliver s.ition: “^'ou knem | il ( leaint liom .invone. 
then I should sav it was oiilv liom /aiuhin " p 31, S 

17. “...prophets of .i new faith had appe.iiici in l*eisi.i 
Iheir names were the Bah, 5'ahva. Bahau'llah — and a 
holv fKKik called Kilah-t-ltfan had been wriilen." — Ihc* 
Bab — Mir/a Ali .Mohammed (1812-1844) — was the loundc'i 
of Babiism, a religious and |)olili(al sect, and leadei <>1 
demcKratic rebellion in Persia in 1818-1852: N’.ihv.i 
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Si)yi(l I)ciiai)i iiU'd in 18r)()) was an academic 

from Sliiia/. A fnllower oi the Bah, lie preached Babiism 
aflei Mil /.I Ali Mohammed's death Bahau'IIah — Mir/a 
Mosain Ali (1817-18^1*2) was another lollowei ot the Bab's. 
Alter the deleat ol the lebellioti and the Bab's execution, 
he ie)ected the Babiisl movc-ment's democ i atic aspc'ctsand 
s|)oke out against i e\ olutionai \ stiu^t^Ie and attempts to 
deleat leaction. 1 he Mob Book is the book wiitten b\ 
Baha'u'llab in 1870-1872 in whitb he expounds the 
te.K hm^s ol the Bab p 3-19 

18 Seiaphim S\ \ iitot^oi ets — nom-d(‘-plume of Miero- 
monk Sei^ei (S \ \'<‘snm. l8M-lrS")3), authoi of the 

books /'/ir Irttfis iif to ahont the 

I!ol\ \f(nifit Athits. of I he \Vo}k\ niul Letteiy of Swato^oiets 
('olleited Xftei ///v Death, and otlui woiks p 332 

10 “Rcnunnbc’i what Bishop Smusius said about 
lii.tise*'" — leleis to a s.iMiii; ol Xiihbishop nesius ol 
Plolemais ( >70-112). a neo-Pl.itonist philosopluM . oiatoi, 
and poet p 339 

20 the icons in the new. loic ii;n si\lt‘ ' — \ I uiojiean 

inlluemc (Italian, licauhi lH‘i;an to make* its(‘lt lelt in 

Kussiaii icon p.iintiin; m the late I7ih ceniuix 119 

21 she seived as the \ni;m \Iai\ to the 

sect (Whippets) weie .i lan.itu ithiiioiis sent 

1 bc‘ luMcl t>l the sect c .illccl bimstll ' tlu‘ son ol (.od* .incl 
kept “twebe .iposiles” and .i ”\ n^m \Iai\" aioiind him. 
I h<‘ Khl\\t\ (ommunit\ a ' ship' w.is beaded bN .i 
"helniMu.in" .ind .i ■ be-linswoman' wln> loi ilie- most part 
tan the litu.il ^allunin^s I be powe i ol the' ‘ belmsman 
(.mcl ol the* ‘*he‘lmsw oin.m’’) oNei the* coinmumtx was 
iinbouiidi'd P 

22. I be* Old Be*lieNc*is are* membei s ol a i elisions se'et lliat 
appealed in the* 17lb eeiilui\ alte*i .i schism m theehureh. 
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Tht 7 did not recognise the official church because of the 
changes introduced in some of its ceremonies. p. 420 

23. “...I read the Prologues ... without the expurgations 
made by Mitri of Rostov.** — Metropolitan Dimitri of 
Rostov spent about twenty years drawing up a new version 
of Cheti‘Minei — an ancient Russian collection of stories 
about the lives of the Christian saints, arranged by day of 
the month. The previous edition called The G)eat Cheti- 
Minei was compiled in the 16th century by Metropolitan 
Makaria. The new edition actually made use of I.atin 
sources. The Orthodox Church accepted his edition of the 
Cheti-Minei in toto but it w'as not shown the same trust h) 
large numbers of believers who preferred to read the 
Piolognes (part of the Cheti-Mniei) in the old edition. 

p. 4Ht 

24. “...Posuhn has mui dered his wife!” — 

M. F. Andreyeva recounts in her mem<»irs that one day, 
at the time when Corky was writing the scene of Marfa’s 
murder bv her husband, she heard some noise and the 
sound *of failing of something heav\ in his stud\. She 
dashed into the room and found the writer lying 
unconscious on the floor. She “unbuttoned his shirt |...] in 
order to place a compress on his heart” and .saw “a thin 
scar on his chest a little to the right of his nipple.” When 
Corky at last came to, he said; “Whew, damn!... You can’t 
imagine (.,.J how painful it is to have a l)rcad knife shc)\c*cl 
hard into your liver!” “I only later realized that he had 
imagined the pain, what it would feel like, and the 
woman’s wound to himself so vividly that he developed a 
stigma which, as I recall, remained on him for .several 
days”. p. 301 

25. beguny (Runners) — a religious sect without priests 

which demanded of its members that they should refuse* 
(run from) all civic duties such as paying the poll-tax, 
serving, in the army, carrying passports, taking oaths, 
avoiding cen.sus. and so on. p. 507 
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LM). Sf. Pimliilccinon the Ucalct — Priiiialrnnon was a 
Christian inail>i who studiccl mcduinf uikUt ihi* famous 
(lodor Kiiphiosim. p. 5:^3 


21 . “ .K(H*ps lalkin^^ about wai. " — the war in question is 
ihi* Russo- |a|)anfse VVai o( HK)l-I()0.*) which had just 
staitcd. p. 542 

2S. Skolu Uw , Mikhail Dmiti iew ic h (1S43-1HH2) — Russian 
j^cneial. p. 54!^ 

29 “...rhne *ih* hi^ things goin^ on in Saratov...” — 
Some |)(‘asant outbreaks during which th(‘ pro|)erlies of 
I he landowneis weie lootc-cl .md hurned down tcK)k jilace 
in ('alls 1905. j) 561 

.‘^0 ‘‘...(ierimins — a hiawnv lace clumped on us b\ our 
Calheiine.” — In 17()2-17r>3, (.aihc'iine II inviied foreig- 
neis to settle on Russia's un<Hcupic*cl lands Ii was then 
that the Ceiman colonies of sc'iilers giew up in the 

|)io\inces ol Sanuna .md Sai.iiov 1 hese (ieimans were at 
Inst given so much helj) in consc»licl.iting ihcMi faims that 
ihev soon beg*!!! taking over the landounc’is' estate's 

p 561 
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The veracity, wisdom, and range 
of human suffering described 
in Maxim Gorky's "The Life of 
Matvei Kozhemyakin” make it 
one of the writer's best works. 
Gorky describes the life of the 
town of Okurov. a backwoods 
Russian town. over*the fifty 
years from the abolition of 
serfdom to the revolution of 
1905. 

‘‘To be read in good faith, for 
the sake of gaining some insight 
into the deplorable life of a 
Russian provincial town.” 
is how the “chronicler” Matvei 
Kozhemyakin begins his story 
“What makes Gorky great.” 
wrote Anatoly Lunacharsky. 

“is that he has managed, thanks 
to his unusually gift^ nature, 
to develop a tremendous 
sensitivity to Okurov and its 
milieu, to that vast stratum of 
the petty bourgeoisie which on 
the one hand produced the 
“grande bourgeoisie” and on the. 
other the proletariat."* 

* A. V. Lunacharsky. “On Artistic 
Creativity and Gorky. Articles about 
Soviet Literature". RSFSR Ministry 
of Education State Publishers, 
p. 303. 











“...I would like the public to read 
"Kozhemyakin", a book I have worked 
a great deal on and I regard as my most 
considered work. I believe that the 
book IS something the nation needs...." 


Maxim Gorky 


